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932 AH.— OCT. 13th 1525 to OCT. 8tii 1526 AD. 1 


(a. Fifth expedition into Hindustani) 

{Nov. 17th) On Friday the 1st of the month of Safar at the nmdam- 
date 932, the Sun being in the Sign of. the Archer, we set out 251*. 
for Hindustan, crossedf the small rise of Yak-langa, and dis¬ 
mounted in the meadow to the west of the water of Dih-i-ya‘qub.~ 
‘Abdu’l-maluk the armourer came into this camp ; he had gone 
seven or eight months earlier as my envoy to Sultan Said Khan 
(in Kashghar), and now brought one of the Khan’s men, styled 
Yang! Beg (new beg) Kukuldash who conveyed letters, and 


1 Elph. MS. f. 2Q$6 ; W.-i-Ik 1.0. 215 f. 199/* omits the year's events on the 
ground that Shaikh Zain has translated them; 1.0. 217 I. 174; Mems. p. 290; 
Kehr’s Codex p. 1084. .... 

A considerable amount of reliable textual material for revising the Hindustan 
section of the English translation of the Babin -mint a is wanting through loss of pages 
from the Klphinstone Codex ; in one instance no le~s than an equivalent of 30 folios 
of the Uaidnmbad Codex are missing (f. 356 ct /,y.), but to set against this F s there 
is the valuable per contra that Ruhr's manuscript throughout the section becomes ot 
substantial value, losing its Per.shied character and approximating closely to the true 
text of the Klphinstone and Hui ’ irah.id Codices. (Ml lateral help in revision is given 
by the works specified (;•/.• to--.' p. 428. as serving to fill the gap existing in Babur ^ 
narrative previous to 932 ah. and this notably by those described by 1'Tliot and 
Dow son. Of the*:- last, special help in supplementary details is given lor 93 2 Ml. an<J 
part of 933 All. by Shaikh Zain [Aitarcv/d’s Tabaqai-i which is a highly 

.. requiring familiarity with ornate Persian 
to understand, l or all my references to it, I an> indebted to my husband. It may 
be mentioned as an interesting ei rev in.dance that the lk M. possesses in Or. 1999 a co P. v 
of this work which was transcribed in 998 \n. by one ol Khwaml-amir s grand.- m> 
and, judging from its date, presumably Fr Abu’l tail’s use in the Akbar-tuun r. 

Like part of the Kabul section, the Hindustan one is in cbavy-lorm, but it i-. m ill 
more heavily surcharged with matter enter. '.! at a dale later than the dial >• ltdepnui- 
from the style of the preceding diary by an occasional lapse into courtly phrase and 
by exchange of some Turki words for Arabic and Persian oihs, doulules> lomtd 
current in Hind, c.g. fauj , dir a. manii! , khail-khana. 

This is the I.ogar affluent of tiBarim-water (Kabul-river). M n dc*.n! c> 
this haltingplacc (iii, 17-4 1 - 
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small presents, and verbal messages 1 from the Khanlms and the 
Khan. 2 


(Nov. 18th to 21 st ) After staying two days in that camp for 
the convenience of the army ,3 we marched on, halted one night ,4 
and next dismounted at Badam-chashma. There we ate a con¬ 
fection ( viajuri ). 

{Nov. 22nd) On Wednesday (Safar 6th), when we had dis¬ 
mounted at Barlk-ab, the younger brethren of Nur Beg — he 
himself remaining in Hindustan — brought gold ash rafts and 
tankas $ to the value of 20,coo shdhruk/ns , sent from the Labor 
revenues by Khwaja Husain. The greater part of these moneys 
was despatched by Mulla Ahmad, one of the chief men of Balkh, 
for the benefit of Balkh. 6 

(Nov. 2fth) On Friday the Sth of the month (Safar), after 
14/1 * 252. dismounting*, at Gandamak, I had a violent discharge; 7 by 
God’s mercy, it passed off easily. 

‘ } ^ u ^ a 99 ar saughdt u btldk or llldk. A small verbal point arises about btldk (or 
tnidk is said by Ouatremerc to mean a gift (N. et E. xiv, 119 n.) but here 
munaqqar saughdt expresses gift. Another meaning can be assigned to btldk here, 
lone had also by tildk y ] viz. that of word-of-mouth news or communication, sometimes 
supplementing written communication, possibly secret instructions, possibly small 
domestic details In btldk y a gift, the root may be btl y the net of knowing, in tilak 
it is til, the act of speaking [whence til, the tongue, and til tutmdk y to get news]. 
In the sentence rioted, either word would suit for a verbal communication. Returning 
to btldk as a gift, it may express the nuance of English token , the maker-known of 
friendship, affection and so-on. This ditlerentiatcs btldk from saughdt y used in its 
frequent sense of ceremonial and diplomatic presents of value and importance. 

With Said at this time were two Khanlms Sultan-nigar and Daulat-sultan who 
wero Babur’s maternal-aunts. Erskine suggested Khub-nigar, but she had died in 
W Alt. (f. 96). 

- I lumayun’s non-arrival would be the main cause of delay. Apparently he should 
have joined before the Kabul force left that town. 

1 i lie halt would be at But-khak, the last station before the Adtnapfir road takes 
to the hills. 

Discussing the value of coins mentioned by Babur, Erskine says in his History 0/ 
tndta (vol. 1. Appendix E.) which was published in 1854 ad. that he had come to 
ihmk his estimates of the value of the coins was set too low in the Memoirs (published 
T> !< ) 26 A [\'f Tin's sum of 20,000 shdhrukhis he put at j£iooo. Cf. E. Thomas’ 

/ at nan Kings oj Dth!i and Resources of (he Mughal Empire. 

One of Mr sson’s interesting details seems to fit the next sUge of Babur’s march 
l" 1 ^ It is that aft • leaving But-khak, the road passes what in the thirties of 

! V j Century, locally known r.s Babur Tadsliah’s Stone-heap (cairn) and 
r*e 1 .\ed piled in obedience to Babur’s order that each man in bis army should drop 
a stone on it in passing. JVo time f»*r raising sucli a monument could be fitter than 
, C V‘ ,,: 1,11 b expedition into Hindustan when a climax of opportunity allowed 

hope of success. 

, ' rtziindahk. This Erskine translates, both heie and on ff. 253, 254, by d>\/lu 1 

' ourtellle by f hit me de cervtdu. Shaikh Zain supports de Court eille by 
writing, not rtzfindalik, but nttzla , catarrh. De Cotmeille, in illustration of his 
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{Nov. 2jt/i) On Saturday we dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 
We delayed there a few days, waiting for Humayun and the 
army from that side. 1 More than once in this history the bounds 
and extent, charm and delight of that garden have been described ; 
it is most beautifully placed ; who sees it with the buyer’s eye 
will know the sort of place it is. During the short time we 
were there, most people drank on drinking-days 2 and took 
their morning; on non-drinking days there were parties for 
majun. 

I wrote harsh letters to Humayun, lecturing him severely 
because of his long delay beyond the time fixed for him to 
join me. 3 

{Dec. 3rd) On Sunday the i/th of Safar, after the morning 
had been taken, Humayun arrived. I spoke very severely to 
him at once. Khwaja Kalan also arrived to-day, coming up 
from Ghazni. We marched in the evening of that same Sunday, 
and dismounted in a new garden between Sultanpur and Khwaja 
Rustam. 

{Dec. 6th ) Marching on Wednesday (Safar 20th), we got on 
a raft, and, drinking as we went reached Oush-gumbaz, 4 there 
landed and joined the camp. 

reading of the word, quotes Burnes 5 account of an affection common in the Panj- ’ > 
and there called mnln i which is a running at the nostrils, that wastes the brain and 
stamina of the Ixidy and ends fatally { Travels in Bukh :ra ed. iS 39 > **> 4 1 )* 

1 Tramontana, north of Hindu-kush. 

* Shaikh Zain says that the drinking days were Saturday, Sunday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

■ The Elph. Codex (f. 20S/;) contains the following note of Humayun s about his 
delay j it has been expunged from the text hut is still fairly legible The time 
fixed was after ‘Ashiira (loth Muharram, a voluntary fast) ; although we arrived adcr 
the next-following toth i.e. of Safar), the delay had been necessary. 1 ■ e 

purpose of the letters (Babur's) was to get information: (in reply) it was repre¬ 
sented that the equipment of the army of Badakhshan caused delay. If tins slave 
(Humayun), trusting to his [lather’s] kindness, caused further delay, he has been 
sorry.” 

Babur’s march from the Bagh-i wafa was delayed about a month . 1 lumayiin started 
late from Badakhshan : his f >rce may have needed some .-.lay in Kabul lor completion 
nf equipment ; his personal nan. of blame for which he counted on his tathei s 
forgiveness, is likely to have been connected with his mothefs presence in Kabul. 

liumfiyun’s n< to is quoted in Turk! by one MS. of the Per-inn text (B. M. W. i 1 - 
16,623 f* 128) ; and from certain indications in Muhammad Shirazt s lithograph 
(p. 163). appears to be in his archetype the Udaipur Codex; but it is not withal' 
MSS. of the Persian text r. not wit T.O. 217 and 21S. A portion of it is in Kohl's 
MS. (p. 1086k 

4 Bird’s-dome [f, 145^ n.] or The pair [tjiisA) of domes. 
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{Dec. 7 th) Starting off the camp at dawn, we ourselves went on 
a raft, and there ate confection ( majiin ). Our encamping-ground 
was always Olrlq-arlq, but not a sign or trace of the camp could 
Fol. 252^. be seen when we got opposite it, nor any appearance of our 
horses. Thought I, “ Garm-chashma (Hot-spring) is close by; 
they may have dismounted there.” So saying, we went on from 
Olrlq-arlq. By the time we reached Garm-chashma, the very 
day was late ; 1 we did not stop there, but going on in its 
lateness ( kichtsi ), had the raft tied up somewhere, and slept 
awhile. 

(Dec. St/i) At day-break we landed at Yada-blr where, as the 
day wore on, the army-folks began to come in. The camp must 
have been at Qlriq-arlq, but out of our sight. 

There were several verse-makers on the raft, such as Shaikh 
Abu’l-wajd, 2 Shaikh Zain, Mulla ‘Ali-jan, Tardi Beg Khaksdr 
and others. In this company was quoted the following couplet 
of Muhammad Salih :—3 

(Persian) With thee, arch coquette, for a sweetheart, what can man <lo ? 

With another than thou where thou art, what can man do ? 

Said I, “Compose on these lines”; 4 whereupon those given to 
versifying, did so. As jokes were always being made at the 
expense of Mulla ‘Ali-jan, this couplet came off-hand into my 
head :— 


(Persian) With one all bewildered as thou, what can man do? 

., what can man do ? 5 


X r fw thud kick hit tub aidi; a little joke perhaps at the lateness both of the day 
and the army. 

Shaikh Zain’s maternal-uncle. 

1 Shaikh Zain’s useful detail that this man's pen-name was Sharaf distinguishes 
him h 'in Muhammad Salih the author of the Shaibani-ndn a. 

4 ' Vv/ hi, angle (</. ^shad-kdr* limits of work). Parodies were to be made, having 
the same metre, rhyme, and refrain as the model couplet. 

■ 1 am unable to attach m n to Babur’s second Uni;; what is wanted is an illuslra 
t." i of two incompatible things. Babur’s reflections [infra] condemned his verse. 
Shaikh Zain describes the whole episode of the verse-making on the raft, and goes 
on with, lie (Babur) excised this choice couplet from the page., of his Acts 
( ' d with the knife of censure, and scratched it out from the tablets of his noble 

heart with the finger-nails of repentance. 1 shall now give an account of this spiritual 
matter the repentance), “by presenting the recantations of his Soloinon-like 

Majesty in his very own words, whi -li are weightier than any from the lips of 
Aesop. ” Shaikh Zain next quotes the Turk! passage here translated in b. Af % mi.m 
of the Muhin. 
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\ (b. Mention of the Mubin .*) 

From time to time before it, 1 2 whatever came into my head, 
of good or bad, grave or jest, used to be strung into verse and 
written down, however empty and harsh the verse might be, but 
while 1 was composing the Mubin , this thought pierced through 
my dull wits and made way into my troubled heart, “ A pity it 
will be if the tongue which has treasure of utterances so lofty as 
these are, waste itself again on low words ; sad will it be if again 
vile imaginings find way into the mind that has made exposition 
of these sublime realities.” 3 Since that time I had refrained 
from satirical and jesting verse; 1 was repentant ( taiU)\ but these 
matters were totally out of mind and remembrance when I made 
that couplet (on Mulla ‘Ali-jan). 4 A few days later in Digram 
when I had fever and discharge, followed by cough, and I began 
to spit blood each time I coughed, I knew whence my reproof 
came; T knew what act of mine had brought this affliction on me. 

“ Whoever shall violate his oath, will violate it to the hurt 
of his own soul ; but whoever shall perform that which he hath 
covenanted with God, to that man surely will He give great 
reward ” (Qoran cap. 48 v.io). 

( Turki) What is it I do with thee, ah ! my tongue ? 

My entrails bleed as a reckoning for thee. 

Good once 5 as thy words were, has followed this verse 
Jesting, empty, 6 obscene, has followed a lie. 

It thou say, “Burn will I not !by keeping this vow 
Thou tumest thy rein from this field of strife. 7 


1 The Mubin ( g.v . Index) is mentioned again ancl quoted on f. 351 In both 
places its name escaped the notice of Erskine and de Courteille, who here took it for 
///.'//, I, and on I. 351 b omitted it, matters of which the obvious cause is that both 
translators were less familiar with the poem than it is now easy to be. There is 
amplest textual warrant for reading Mubin in both the places indicated above; its 
reinstatement gives to the English and French translations what they have needed, 
namely, the clinch of a definite stimulus and date of repentance, which was the 
influence of the Mubin in 928 All. (1521-2 An. ). The whole passag 
peccant, verse and its fruit of contrition should he read with others that express t he same 
regret for broken law and may all have been added to the ettary at the same time, 
probably in 935 ah. (1529 ad. ). They will he found grouped in tin Index t.tt. Babur. 

J mundin bn, un, by which I understand, as the grammatical construction will 
warrant, before writing tin Mubin . To read the words as referring to the peccant 
verse, is to take the clinch off the whole passage. 

3 i.e. of the Qorftn on which the Mubin is based. 

* Dropping down stream, with wine and good company, he entirely forgot his good 
resolutions. 

' This appears to refer to the good thoughts embodied in the Mubin. 

r ■ This appears to contrast with the “sublime realities ” of the Qorfin. 

7 In view of the interest of the passage, and because this >. erse is not in the Ram pur 
DiTvan, as are many contained in the Hindustan section, the Turk! original is 


<SL 
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Fob 253. 
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“ O Lord! we have den.lt unjustly with our own souls ; if 
Thou forgive us not, and be not merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those that perish ” 1 ( Qoran cap. 7 v. 22). 

Taking anew the place of the penitent pleading for pardon, 
I gave my mind rest 2 from such empty thinking and such 
unlawful occupation. I broke my pen. Made by that Court, 
such reproof of sinful slaves is for their felicity ; happy arc the 
highest and the slave when such reproof brings warning and its 
profitable fruit. 

(V. Narrative resumed.) 

{Dec. 8th continued) Marching on that evening, we dismounted 
at ‘All-masjid. The ground here being very confined, I always 
Fol. 25 zb. used to dismount on a rise overlooking the camp in the valley- 
bottom. 3 The camp-fires made a wonderful illumination there 
at night ; assuredly it was because of this that there had always 
been drinking there, and was so now. 

{Dec. 9th and loth) To-day 1 rode out before dawn ; I preferred 
a confection ( m&Jiin ) 4 and also kept this day a fast. We 
dismounted near Bigram (Peshawar) ; and next morning, the 
camp remaining on that same ground, rode to Karg-awl. 5 We 
crossed the Siyah-ab in front of Bigram, and formed our hunting- 
circle looking down-stream. After a little, a person brought 

quoted. My translation differs from those of Mr. F.rskine and M. de CourtcUlj . alt 
three are tentative of a somewhat difficult verse. 

Ni oil a min sitting bit a SI til? 

Ji hating din mining ah him /an a hr. 

Nu ha yaihs/u disSng bit hazl aila shi'r 
Biri-si fahash u biri ySigh In dur. 

Gar dining kftimd min, bit jaztn bila 
JalSiCingni bu 'arsa din ySn dur. 

f The Qoran puts these sayings into the mouths of Adam and Eve. 

U*u. MS. G>:du> hb ; Ilminsky, p. 327, ySr.duruh ; W.-i-B. I.O. 217, f. 175, 
sard sShlUa. 

Ol ‘Ali-masjid the Strand Afghan IVar (official account) has a picture which 
might he taken from Babur*!# ramp. 

4 Shaikh Zain’s list of the drinking-d.iys (f. 252 note) explains why sometimes 
U&bur cny. he preferred ma'/un. In the instances 1 have noticed, he does ihi> 
o>; 11 drinking-day; the preference will l>< therefore for a confection over wine. 
December 9th was a Saturday and drinking-day; it lie mention:, the preference; 
Tuesday Nov. 21st was a dunking day, and he states that he ate mafun. 

presumably the karg h/uinaoff. 22 . 21 *, rhinoceros homo in both places. A similar 
name applie to a tract in th Rawalpindi District, Kiburd.hAna, Tiger home, which 
1, linked tt> the tradition of Buddha’, self sacrifice to appease the hunger of seven 
tiger-cubs. [In this BShur-khana is the town Kachn-kot from which Babur always 
names the river liaru.J 



word that there was a rhino in a bit of jungle near Bigram, and 
that people had been stationed near-about it. We betook our¬ 
selves, loose rein, to the place, formed a ring round the jungle, 
made a noise, and brought the rhino out, when it took its way 
across the plain. Humayun and those come with him from that 
side (Tramontana), who had never seen one before, were much 
entertained. I t was pursued for two miles ; many arrows were 
shot at it ; it was brought down without having made a good 
set at man or horse. Two others were killed. 1 had otten 
wondered how a rhino and an elephant would behave if brought 
face to face; this time one came out right in front of some 
elephants the mahauts were bringing along ; it did not face them Fol. 254. 
when the mahauts drove them towards it, but got off in another 
direction. 

{d. Preparations for ferrying the Indus. 1 ) 

On the day we were in Bigram, several of the begs and 
household were appointed, with pay-masters and diwans, six or 
seven being put in command, to take charge of the boats at the 
Nll-ab crossing, to make a list of all who were with the army, 
name by name, and to count them up. 

That evening I had fever and discharge 2 which led on to 
cough and every time 1 coughed, I spat blood. Anxiety was 
great but, by God’s mercy, it passed oft in two or three days. 

{Dec. nth) It rained when we left Bigram ; we dismounted 
on the Kabul-water. 

(< e . News from Laborl) 

News came that Daulat Khan 3 and (Apaq) Ghazi Khan, 
having collected an army of from 20 to 30,000, had taken 
Kilanur, and intended to move on Lahor At once Mumin-i-‘ah 
the commissary was sent galloping off to say, 14 \\ e are advancing 
march by march ; 4 do not fight till we arrive.” 

1 This is <he first time on an outward march that Babur ha** crossed the Indus by 
boat; hitherto he has iu-*;i the ' rd above Attach, > ace however opccilymg inal men 
on foot were put over on rafts. 

* f. 253. 

• In inv Translator’s Note (p. 42S), attention was drawn to the circunv twice that 
Babur always writes Daulat Khin YftsuJ-k'Ini:!, and not Daulat Khan ! udi. In doing 
this, he uses the family or clan-name insteid of the tribal one, Ludi. 

4 i.r. day by day. 
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{Dec. ij.th) With two night-halts on the way, we reached the 
water of Sind (Indus), and there dismounted on Thursday the 
28th (of Safar). 

(/. Ferrying the Indus.) 

{Dec. 16th) On Saturday the 1st of the first Rabf, we crossed 
the Sind-water, crossed the water of Kacha-kot (Haru), and 
dismounted on the hank of the river. 1 The begs, pay-masters 
and dlwans who had been put in charge of the boats, reported 
that the number of those come with the army, great and small, 
good and bad, retainer and non-retainer, was written down as 
1 2 , 000 . 

(g. The eastward march.) 

The rainfall had been somewhat scant in the plains, but 
Foi. 25^. seemed to have been good in the cultivated lands along the 
bill-skirts ; for these reasons we took the road for Slalkot along 
the skirt-hills. Opposite Hat! KakaTs country 2 we came upon 
a torrent 3 the waters of which were standing in pools. Those 
pools were all frozen over. The ice was not very thick, as thick 
as the hand may-be. Such ice is unusual in Hindustan ; not 
a sign or trace of any was seen in the years we were {aidilk) in 
the country.* 

We had made five marches from the Sind-water ; after the 
sixth {Dec. 22nd — Rabl‘ 1. 7th) we dismounted on a torrent 
in the camping-ground {yurt) of the Buglals 5 below Balnath 
Jogfs hill which connects with the Hill of jud. 


daryCi , which Babur’s precise use of words e.g. of datyS, rue/, and si*, allows to 
apply here to the Indus only. 

- Presumably this was near Parhala, which stands, where the Siih.'in river quits the 
hills, at the eastern entrance of a wild and rocky gorge a mile in length. It will have 
heen up this gorge that Babur approached Parhala in 925 ah. (Rawalpindi Gazet ••er 
p. 11). 

3 i here, bed of a mountain-stream. 

* The Elphinstone Codex here preserves the following note, the authorship of 
which is attested by the scribe’s remark that it is copied from the handwriting of 
llumayuh Paddifih:—A-. my honoured fat her writer \\c did not know until we 
occupied Hindustan (932 ah.), but afterwards did know, that ice does form here and 
there if there come a colder year. This was markedly so in the year I conquered 
Gujrat f 94 2 ah.- 153$ At>.) when it was so cold for two or three days between 
Bhfilpur and (iuul1ar that tne waters were fro/.- n over a hand’s thickness. 

: Ibis is a Kakar (Gakkhar) clan, known alvo as Barngowah, of which the location 
in Jahangir PudJiahV time was from Rohtas to Mitya. i.c. a!rout where Babur 
encamped {Memoirs of Jahinr.\- ■ . Rogers and Beveridge, p. 97; E. and l). vi, 309; 
lTovir.ci.il Gazetteers of Rawalpindi and Jihlam, p. 64 a.id p. 97 respectively). 
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(Dec. 2jrd ) In order to let people get provisions, we stayed 
the next day in that camp. ‘Araq was drunk on that day. 

Mulla Muh. Pargharl told many stories ; never had he been so 
talkative. Mulla Shams himself was very riotous ; once he 
began, he did not finish till night. 

The slaves and servants, good and bad, who had gone out 
after provisions, went further than this 1 and heedlessly scattered 
over jungle and plain, hill and broken ground. Owing to this, 
a few were overcome ; KlchkTna tunqitar died there. 

{Dec. 24th) Marching on, we crossed the Bihat-water at a ford 
below Jilam (Jlhlam) and there dismounted. Wall Qisil (Rufus) 
came there to see me. He was the Slalkot reserve, and held 
the parganas of BlmrukT and Akrlada. Thinking about Slalkot, Fol. 255. 
I took towards him the position of censure and reproach. He 
excused himself, saying “ I had come to my pargana before 
Khusrau Kukuldash left Slalkot; he did not even send me 
word.” After listening to his excuse, I said, “ Since thou hast 
paid no attention to Slalkot, why didst thou not join the begs 
in Lahor?” He was convicted, but as work was at hand, I did 
not trouble about his fault. 


(A Scouts sent with orders to Lahor .) 

{Dec. 25th ) Sayyid Tufan and Sayyid Lachln were sent 
galloping off, each with a pair-horse, 2 to say in Lfihor, “ Do 
not join battle; meet us at Slalkot or Parsrur” (mod. Pasrur). 
It was in everyone’s mouth that GhSzi Khan had collected 3c 
to 40,000 men, that Daulat Khan, old as he was, had girt two 
swords to his waist, and that they were resolved to fight. 
Thought I, “ The proverb says that ten friends are better than 
nine; do you not make a mistake : when the Lahor begs ha\c 

joined you, fight there and then ! ” 

{Dec. 26th and 2jt/i) After starting off the two men to the 
begs, we moved forward, halted one night, and next dismounted 
on the bank of the Chln-ab (Chan-fib). 

1 andfn aidub , a reference perhaps to going; nut beyond the corn-lands, puhaps lo 
attempt for more than provisions. 

- t/in/i a led horse to ride in change. 
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As BuhlulpQr was khcilsa ,* we left the road to visit it. Its 
fort is situated above a deep ravine, on the bank of the Chin-ab. 
It pleased us much. We thought of bringing Slalkot to it. 
Please God ! the chance coming, it shall be done straightway ! 

Pol. 2554. From Buhlulpur we went to camp by boat. 

(i. Jats and Gujursr) 

{Dec. 2<)tJi) On Friday the 14th of the first Rabl‘ we dis¬ 
mounted at Slalkot. If one go into Hindustan the Jats and 
Gujurs always pour down in countless hordes from hill and plain 
for loot in bullock and buffalo. These ill-omened peoples are 
just senseless oppressors ! Formerly their doings did not concern 
us much because the country was an enemy’s, but they began 
the same senseless work after we had taken it. When we 
reached Slalkot, they fell in tumult on poor and needy folks who 
were coming out of the town to our camp, and stripped them 
bare. I had the silly thieves sought for, and ordered two or 
three of them cut to pieces. 

From Slalkot Nur Beg’s brother Shaham also was made to 
gallop off to the begs in Labor to say, “ Make sure where the 
enemy is ; find out from some well-informed person where he 
may be met, and send us word.” 

A trader, coming into this camp, represented that ‘Alam Khan 
had let SI. Ibrahim defeat him. 

1 According to Shaikh Zain it was in this year that Babur made Buhlulpur a royal 
domain (B.M. Add. 26,201 f. iC), hut this does not agre with Babur's explanation 
that he visited the place because it w as kkal>a. Its name suggests that it had belonged 
to Buhliil I. udi ; Babur may have taken it in 930 ah. when he captured Slalkot. It 
never received the population of Slalkot, as Babur had planned it should do because 
pond-water was drunk in the latter town and was a source of disea.se. The words in 
which Babur dt scribes its situation are those he uses of Akhsi (I. 4^); not improbably 
a resemblance inclined his liking towards Bublfllpur. (It may be noted that this 
Bub-ilpur is mentioned in the Ayin-i-akbari and marked on large maps, but is not 
found in the G. of I. 1907.) 

- Both names are thus spelled in the Jiahur-nawa. In view of the inclin. \ 
lurkl to long vowels, Babur's short one in Jat may be worth consideration since 
modern usage of Jat and Jat varies. Mr. Crooke writes the full vowel, and mention . 
that Jats are Hindus, Sikhs, ar.d Muhammadans (Tribes and Castes of the North 
2ve.item Province.s and Utide, iii, 38). On this point and on the orthography of the 
t. me, ErskincV. note {Memoir? p. 294) i-. as follows: ‘‘The JcL> or Jats are the 
Muhammadan p--asautry of the Banj ah, the bank of the Indus, Sivvistan etc. and 
must not be confounded v.ilh the Jats, a powerful Hindu tiibc- to the west of the 
Jainna, about Agra etc. and which occupies a subordinate position in the country of 
the Rajputs." 


t 
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^'Alain Khan's action and failure}') 



Here are the particulars :—‘Alam Khan, after taking leave of 
me (in Kabul, 931 AH.), went off in that heat by double marches, 
regardless of those with him. 1 2 As at the time I gave him leave 
to go, all the Auzbeg khans and sultans had laid siege to Balkh, Fol. 256. 
I rode for Balkh as soon as I had given him his leave. On his 
reaching Labor, he insisted to the begs, “ \ ou reinforce me ; the 
Padshah said so ; march along with me ; let us^get (Apaq) 

Ghazi Khan to join us ; let us move on Dibit and Agra.” Said 
they, u Trusting to what, will you join Ghazi Khan ? Moreover 
the royal orders to us were, ‘ If at any time Ghazi Khan has 
sent his younger brother HajI Khan with his son to Court, join 
him ; or do so, if he has sent them, by way of pledge, to Lahor , 
if he has done neither, do not join him.’ You yourself only 
yesterday fought him and let him beat you ! 1 rusting to what, 

will you join him now ? Besides all this, it is not for your 
advantage to join him ! ” Having said what-not of this sort, 
they refused ‘Alam Khan. He did not fall in with their views, 
but sent his son Slier Khan to speak with Daulat Khan and 
with Ghazi Khan, and afterwards all saw one another. 

‘Alam Khan took with him Dilawar Khan, who had conic 
into Lahor two or three months earlier after his escape from 
prison ; he took also Mahmud Khan (son of) Khan-i-jahan, 3 to 


1 The following section contains a later addition to the diary summarizing the 
action of ‘Alam Khan before and after Bubur heard of the defeat from the trader he 
mentions. It refutes an opinion found here and there in European writings that 
Babur used and threw over ‘Alam Khan. It and Babur’s further nariutive shew that 
‘Alam Khan had little valid backing in Hindustan, that he contributed nothmg to 
Babur’s success, and that no abstention by Babur from attack on Ibrahim would have 
set ‘Alam Khan on the throne of Dihli. It and other records, Babur’s and those <-! 
Afghan chroniclers, allow it to be said that if ‘Alam Khan had been strong enoiign t » 
accomplish hi share of the compact that he should take and should rub I >1 nil. Babi.r 
would have kept to his share, namely, would hau' maintained supremacy in the 
Pan]-fib. He advanced against Ibrahim only when Alam Khan bad totally failed in 
arms and in securing adherence. . 

This objurgation on over-rapid marching looks like the echo ol complaint mum 
to Babur by men of his own whom he had given to ‘Alum Khan in Kabul. 

3 Mahmud himself m:v> have inherited hi father’s title Kr.m i-iahan but a hita- 
further < n lie is specifically mentioned as the son of Kh&n-i-iuhan, presumably because 
his father had been a more notable man than he war. Ol his tribe it may he noted 
that the Haidar'.! . i MS. unit umly writes Nuhani ami not Luhfcot US is usual in 
European writings, and that it docs so oven when, ns on f. 1 I'fA. the word is applwd 
to a trailer. Concerning the tribe, family, orca-i C». ol I. ■ Loluiu.i, ami 

Crooke Li. r.w. I’uthan, paia. 21. 
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whom a pargana in the Lahor district had been given. They 
seem to have left matters at this : — Daulat Khan with Ghazi 
Khan was to take all the begs posted in Hindustan to himself, 
indeed he was to take everything on that side; 1 while ‘Alam 
Fol. 2563. Khan was to take Dilawar Khan and HajT Khan and, reinforced 
by them, was to capture Dihli and Agra. Ismail Jilwdni and 
other amirs came and saw ‘Alam Khan ; all then betook 
themselves, march by march, straight for Dihli. Near IndrT 
came also Sulaiman Shaikh-zada. 2 Their total touched 30 to 
40,000 men. 

they laid siege to Dihli but could neither take it by assault 
nor do hurt to the garrison.3 When SI. Ibrahim heard of their 
assembly, he got an army to horse against them ; when they 
heard of his approach, they rose from before the place and 
moved to meet him. They had left matters at this :—“ If we 
attack by day-light, the Afghans will not desert (to us), for the 
sake of their reputations with one another ; but if we attack at 
night when one man cannot see another, each man will obey 
his own orders. ’ 1 wice over they started at fall of day from 

a distance of 12 miles (6 kurohs\ and, unable to bring matters 
to a point, neither advanced nor retired, but just sat on horseback 
for two or three watches. On a third occasion they delivered 
an attack when one watch of night remained—their purpose 
seeming to be the burning of tents and huts ! They went; they 
>et fire from every end ; they made a disturbance. Jalal Khan 
fig-hat* came with other amirs and saw ‘Alam Khan. 

SI. Ibrahim did not bestir himself till shoot of dawn from 
where he was with a few of his own family^ within his own 
enclosure ( sardc/ia ). Meantime ‘Alam Khan’s people were busy 
!’• 1 257. with plunder and booty. Seeing the smallness of their number, 

SI. Ibrahim’s people moved out against them in rather small 

' i.e. west of Dihli territory, the Panj-ab. 

He was of the Farmul family of which Babur says (f. 139Z) that it was in high 
favour in Hindustan under the Afghans and of which the author of the Waqi'iV-i- 
mu'Jittun says that ii held half the lands of l>ihll in pt&r (F. and i). iv\ 547). 

Presumably he could not cut off supplies. 

4 The only word similar to this that I have found is one “Jaghat” .-aid to mean 
serpent and to bi- flic name of a Hindu sub-caste of Nats (t'rooke, iv, 7 2 & 73). The 
word hcie might be a nick-name. Babur writes it as two words. 

5 khaia-khail % presumably members of the Sahu-khail (family) of the I aid I tribe of 
the Afghan race. 






force with one elephant. ‘Alam Khan’s party, not able to make 
stand against the elephant, ran away. He in his flight crossed 
over into the Mlan-du-ab and crossed back again when he 
reached the Panlpat neighbourhood. In India he contrived on 
some pretext to get 4 laks from Mian Sulaiman. 1 He was 
deserted by Isma‘11 Jilwdni , by Biban 2 and by his own oldest 
son Jalal, who all withdrew into the Mfan-du-ab ; and he had 
been deserted just before the fighting, by part of his troops, 
namely, by Darya Khan ( Nuhani)'s son Saif Khan, by Khan-i- 
jahan {Nii/ianf)'s son Mahmud Khan, and by Shaikh Jamal 
Fan null. When he was passing through Sihrind with Dilawar 
Khan, he heard of our advance and of our capture of Milwat 
(Malot). 3 On this Dilawar Khan— who always had been my 
well-wisher and on my account had dragged out three or four 
months in prison,—left ‘Alam Khan and the rest and went to 
his family in Sultanpur. He waited on me three or four days 
after we took Milwat. ‘Alam Khan and HajI Khan crossed 
the Sliatlut (yz'c)-water and went into Ginguta, 4 one of the strong¬ 
holds in the range that lies between the valley and the plain. 3 
There our Afghan and Hazara 6 troops besieged them, and had Fol. 2^7 
almost taken that strong fort when night came on. Those 
inside were thinking of escape but could not get out because of 
the press of horses in the Gate. There must have been elephants 
also ; when these were urged forward, they trod down and killed 
many horses. ‘Alam Khan, unable to escape mounted, got out 
on foot in the darkness. After a lak of difficulties, he joined 
Ghaz! Khan, who had not gone into Milwat but had lied into the 

1 Erskine suggested that this man was a rich hunker, hut he might well he the 
l 4 annul! Shaikh /..ula of f. 256/*, in view of the exchange Afghan historians make of 
the Farmuli title Shaikh for Mian ( 7 'drikk:sh^ E. <lv D. iv, 347 and 
7 'd)ikk i-daudi if> 457). 

■ This Biban, or Biban, us B ihar always calls him without title, is Malik Biban 
Jilwdni. lie was associated with Shaikh Buyazld Farmuli or, as.Afghan writers 
2tyle him, Mian Bayazhl Jkmnult. (Another of his name \va .Mian Biban, son of 
Mian Ala Sahu-kkail (E. A D. iv, 347).) 

3 This name occurs so frequently in and about the Panj-ah as to suggest that it 
means n fort (Ar. tnaltt'jd ?). 'lies one in the Siwaliks was founded by Tatar Khan 
Yusuf-kkail {I.u il) in the time of Buhhil i udt (E. and D. iv, 415). 

* In the Beth Jalandhar dii-iib. t 

* /.<*. on the Siwf liks, here locally known n» Kftlar Dh.lr. 

Presumably they were from the H a,vara district east of the Indus. Tlu* /h/><?(/>.• 
t-ukhari mentions that this detachment was acting under Khalifa apart from Babur 
• nd marching through the skui-hills (lith ed. p. J S2). 
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hills. Not being received with even a little friendliness by 
GhazI Khan ; needs must! he came and waited on me at the 
foot of the dale 1 near Pehlur. 

(k. Diary resumed.) 

A person came to Slalkot from the Lahor begs to say they 
would arrive early next morning to wait on me. 

(Dec. 30th) Marching early next day (Rabf I. r 5th), we 
dismounted at Parsrur. There Muh. ‘All Jang-jang, Khwaja 
Husain and several braves waited on me. As the enemy’s camp 
seemed to be on the Lahor side of the Ravi, we sent men out 
under Bujka for news. Near the third watch of the night they 
brought word that the enemy, on hearing of us, had fled, no man 
looking to another. 

[ Dec. 31 st) Getting early to horse and leaving baggage and 
train in the charge of Shah Mir Husain and Jan Beg, we 
bestirred ourselves. We reached Kalanur in the afternoon, and 
there dismounted. Muhammad SI. Mlrza and ‘Adil SI. 2 came 
Fol. 258. to wait on me there, together with some of the begs. 

(Jan. 1st 1326 ad.) We marched early from Kalanur. On 
the road people gave us almost certain news of GhazI Khan and 
other fugitives. Accordingly we sent, flying after those fliers, 
the commanders Muhammad!, AhmadhQutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall and most of those begs who, in Kabul, had recently bent 
the knee for their begship. So far it was settled : — That it 
would be good indeed if they could overtake and capture the 
fugitives ; and that, if they were not able to do this, they were 
to keep careful watch round Milwat (Malot), so as to prevent 
those inside from getting out and away. GhazI Khan was the 
object of this watch. 

(/. Capture of Miliuat.) 

(Jan. 2nd and 3rd) After starting those begs ahead, we 
crossed the Blah-water (Beas) opposite Kanwahln 3 and dis¬ 
mounted. From there we marched to the foot of the valley of 
Fort Milwat, making two night-halts on the way. The begs who 

’ dun, f. 260 and note. 

The c were both refugees from Hariit. 

S.trkar of iialalu, in the Bar! f fa-Jb (A.-i*A. Jarrett, p. no). 
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bad arrived before us, and also those of Hindustan were ordered 
to dismount in such a wuy as to besiege the place closely. 


A grandson of Daulat Khan, son of his eldest son ‘All Khan, 
lsma‘il Khan by name, came out of Milwat to see me ; he took 
back promise mingled with threat, kindness with menace. 

{Jan. jtlz) On Friday (Rabf I. 21 st) I moved camp forward 
to within a mile of the fort, went myself to examine the place, 
posted right, left and centre, then returned to camp. 

Daulat Khan sent to represent to me that GhazI Khan had Fol. 258^. 
fled into the hills, and that, if his own faults were pardoned, he 
would take service with me and surrender Milwat. Khwaja 
Mlr-i-mlran was sent to chase fear from his heart and to escort 
him out ; he came, and with him his son ‘Ali Khan. I had 
ordered that the two swords he had girt to his waist to fight 
me with, should be hung from his neck. Was such a rustic 
blockhead possible! With things as they were, he still made 
pretensions ! When he was brought a little forward, I ordered 
the swords to be removed from his neck. At the time of our 
seeing one another 1 he hesitated to kneel; I ordered them to 
pull his leg and make him do so. I had him seated quite in 
front, and ordered a person well acquainted with Hindustani to 
interpret my words to him, one after another. Said I, “Thus 
speak : -I called thee Father. I shewed thee more honour and 
respect than thou couldst have asked. Thee and thy sons 
1 saved from door-to-door life amongst the Baluchis. 2 Thy 
family and thy haram I freed from Ibrahim’s prison-house. 3 
three krors I gave thee on Tatar Khan’s lands. 4 What ill 
sayest thou I have done thee, that thus thou shouldst hang a 
sword on thy either side,5 lead an army out, fail on lands of 
ours, 6 and \stir strife and trouble ? ” Dumbfounded, the old man 

kurFishur ivaqt (Index s.n kunlsk). 

' Babur’s phrasing suggests beggary. 

J ,r Ught r :,. u IbrfihTro*$ commander Bihar (Bahadur) Khan 

jvuhdni took L.ihor (Translator’s Note in hco p. 441). 

\ The y were his father’s. Krskine estimated the 3 krors at 75,000. 

G what hangs on either side, perhaps a satirical r. feence to the as> burden. 

As illustrating Babur’s claim to rule a> a Timurid in Hindustan, 11 may he note 1 
lat in S14 AH. (1411 AD.), Khi/r Khan wh<* is allowed by the date t » have heen 
•t.baj.ic] ruler m Dihli, sent an embassy to Shahrukh Mir;:a tin. then Timurid ruler 
?! ‘ amar! ' : nd to acknowledge his suzerainty (Ma/U'us-.\a*dain % Ouutrcm&re, V et 
Fx. xiv, 196). ... *• 
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stuttered a few words, but he gave no answer, nor indeed could 
answer be given to words so silencing. He was ordered to 
remain with Khwaja Mir-i-miran. 

{Jan. 6th) On Saturday the 22nd of the first Rabl‘, I went 
myself to safeguard the exit of the families and harams 1 from 
the fort, dismounting on a rise opposite the Gate. To me there 
came ‘All Khan and made offering of a few ashrafis . People 
began to bring out the families just before the Other Prayer. 

1 hough Ghazi Khan was reported to have got away, there were 
who said they had seen him in the fort. For this reason several 
of the household and braves 2 were posted at the Gate, in order 
to prevent his escape by a ruse, for to get away was his full 
intention. 3 Moreover if jewels and other valuables were being 
taken away by stealth, they were to be confiscated. I spent 
that night in a tent pitched on the rise in front of the Gate. 

(Jan. yth) Early next morning, Muhammadi, Ahmadi, SI. 

Junaid, ‘Abdu l-‘azTz, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang and QCitluq- 
qadam were ordered to enter the fort and take possession of all 
effects. As there was much disturbance at the Gate, I shot off 
a few arrows by way of chastisement. Humayun’s story-teller 
( qissa-khwan ) was struck by the arrow of his destiny and at 
once surrendered his life. 

(Jan. yth and 8th) After spending two nights 4 on the rise. 

I inspected the fort. I went into Ghazi Khan’s book-room ;5 
some of the precious things found in it, I gave to Humayun, 
some sent to Kamran (in Qandahar). There were many books 
of learned contents, 6 but not so many valuable ones as had at 
first appeared. 1 passed that night in the fort ; next morning 
I went back to camp. 

{Jan. gift) It had been in our minds that Ghazi Khan was in 
the fort, but he, a man devoid of nice sense of honour, had 


' Fiiishta "jys that liabur mounted for the purpose of preserving the honour of the 
Afghan-; and by so doing enabled the families in the fort to get out of it safely (lith. 
cd. p. 204). 

i huhra ; they will have been of the Corps of braves Kyi&H ; Appendix H. 
section ..). 

- ktm kuiligharz an! a'di ; Pcrs. trs. ka yharz-i-hid'd i-an bud\ 

4 Persic?, the ves ni Sunday and Monday , Anglic0. Saturday and Sunday nights. 

5 Chu/.T Kliibi wa »5 learned and a pm-t (Pinshu ii, 42). 

fnu'iaytiua khud. j, rhap^ books of learned topic but not in choice copies. 
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escaped to the hills, abandoning father, brethren and sisters in 
Milwat. 

See that man without honour who never 

The face of good luck shall behold ; 

Bodily ease he chose for himself, 

In hardship he left wife and child ( Gulistan cap. i, story 17). 

( J<w • iofJi) Leaving that camp on Wednesday, we moved 
towards the hills to which GhazI Khan had fled. When we 
dismounted in the valley-bottom two miles from the camp in 
the mouth of Milwat, 1 Dilawar Khan came and waited on me. 

Daulat Khan, ‘All Khan and Ismafrl Khan, with other chiefs, 
were given into Kitta Beg’s charge who was to convey them to 
the Bhlra fort of Milwat (Malot), 2 and there keep guard over Fol. 260. 
them. In agreement with Dilawar Khan, blood-ransom was 
fixed for some who had been made over each to one man ; some 
gave security, some were kept prisoner. Daulat Khan died 
when Kitta Beg reached Sultan pur with the prisoners. 3 

Milwat was given into the charge of Muh. ‘All Jang-jang who, 
pledging his own life for it, left his elder brother Arghfin and 
a party of braves in it. A body of from 200 to 250 Afghans 
were told off to reinforce him. 

Khwaja Kalan had loaded several camels with Ghazni wines. 

A party was held in his quarters overlooking the fort and the 
whole camp, some drinking ‘ araq , some wine. It was a varied 
party. 


(w. Jaswan-valky .) 

Marching on, we crossed a low hill of the grazing-grounds 
(arghd-ddl-llq) of Milwat and went into the d/ln t as Hindustanis 

* 2 57 : It stands in 31 0 50' NT. and 76° E. (G. of I.). 

. 2 Tim is on the Salt-range, in J2 42' N. and 72°50' K. {.lyin-t-uBari trs. Jarrett, 
*» 3 2 5 ; Provincial Gazetteer, Jihlam District). 

3 He died therefore in the town lie himself built. Kitta Bog probably escorted 
•he Afghan families from Milwat also ; Dilawar Khan’s own seem> to have been there 
already (f. 257). 

I he Babur-nlma make-; no mention of Daulat Khan’s relations with Nannk, 
the founder of the Sikh religion, nor does it mem ion N.inuk himself . A tradition 
exists that Nanak, when, on bis travels, made < 

attentive Babur and that he was partly instrumort.il in bringing Babur against the 
Afghans, He was 12 years old i than Babur atid survived him nine. tCf. /V/eVo/, 
ed. p. 270 ; and, for Jahangir Padshah’s notice of Daulat K um, 17 r u/: t- 
JuJtangin, Rogers and Beveridge, p. S7). 


3 * 
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are understood to call a dale {julga)} In this dale is a running- 
water 2 of Hindustan ; along its sides are many villages ; and it 
is said to be the pargana of the Jaswal, that' is to say, of 
Dilawar Khan’s maternal uncles: It lies there shut-in, with 
meadows along its torrent, rice cultivated here and there, a three 
% or four mill-stream flowing in its trough, its width from two to 
foi. 260 four miles, six even in places, villages on the skirts of its hills— 
hillocks they are rather—where there are no villages, peacocks, 
monkeys, and many fowls which, except that they are mostly of 
one colour, are exactly like house-fowls. 

As no reliable news was had of Ghaz! Khan, we arranged for 
Tardlka to go with Blrlm Deo Malinkds and capture him 
wherever he might be found. 

In the hills of this dale stand thoroughly strong forts ; one on 
the north-east, named Kutila, has sides 70 to 80 yards (qd>l) 
of straight fall, the side where the great gate is being perhaps 
7 or 8 yards. 3 1 he width of the place where the draw-bridge 
is made, may be 10 to 12 yards. Across this they have made 
a bridge of two tall trees * by which horses and herds are taken 
over. This was one of the local forts GhazI Khan had 
strengthened; his man will have been in it now. Our raiders 
(chapqunchi) assaulted it and had almost taken it when night 
came on. The garrison abandoned this difficult place and went 
off. Near this dale is also the stronghold of Ginguta ; it is girt 


f translate dun by dale because, as its equivalent, Babur uses julga by which lie 
describes a more pastoral valley than one he calls a dam. 

Ur dqar-sii. Babur’s earlier uses of this term [q.v, index] connect it with the 
swift flow of water in irrigation channels ; this may be s<* here but also the term may 
make distinction between the rapid mountain-stream and the slow movement of rivers 
across plains. 

3 There are two readings of this sentence : Erskine’s implies that the neck of land 
connecting the fori rock with its adjacent hill measures 7 -8 qCiri (yards) from side to 
Mde ; dt- Courteilie’s that where the great gai.e was, the perpendicular fall surrounding 
ihu fort shallowed to 7 8 yards. The Turk! might l>e read, I think, to mean which¬ 
ever alternative was the fact. Erskine’s reading best beats out Babur's account of 
the strength of the fort, since it allows of a cleft between the bill and the fort some 
'40-160 feet deep, as against the 21-24 of de Courteille’s. Erskine may have bet n in 

-‘'Cf-.-ior of information [m i S261 by v, hi* • he guided 1 1 is translation (p. 300), “At 
r chief gate, lor the space of 7 or 8 • v; [qSrf) 9 there is a place that admits of a draw¬ 
bridge being thrown aero ; it may be )o or \z -r: wide.' if dc Courteillc’s reading 
,jr c<,rrcc * in 'ukmg 7-8 qari only to be the depth of the cleft, that cleft may be 
artificial. 

4 jfv/ulih, which also means wood. 
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round by precipices as Kutila is, but is not so strong as Kutila. 

As has been mentioned ‘Alam Khan went into it. 1 Fol. 261. 

(n. Babur advances against Ibrahim i) 

After despatching the light troop againstGhazi Khan, I put 
my foot in the stirrup of resolution, set my hand on the rein of 
trust in God, and moved forward against Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar, son of Ruhlul Liidi Afghan , in possession of 
whose throne at that time were the Dihll capital and the 
dominions of Hindustan, whose standing-army was called a lak 
(100,000), whose elephants and whose begs’ elephants were 
about 1000. 

At the end of our first stage, I bestowed Dibalpur on BaqI 
shaghdwal 2 and sent him to help BalkM ; sent also gifts, taken 
in the success of Milwat, for (my) younger children and various 
train in Kabul. 

When we had made one or two marches down the (Jaswan) 
dun y Shah ‘Imad Shirazi arrived from Araish Khan and Mulla 
Muhammad Maqfuib , 4 bringing letters that conveyed their good 
wishes for the complete success of our campaign and indicated 
their effort and endeavour towards this. In response, we sent, 
by a foot-man, royal letters expressing our favour. We then 
marched on. 

1 r ? 57 - 

* chief scribe (f. 13 11. to ‘Abdu'l-wahhab). Shaw's Vocabulary explains the word 
as meaning also a “high official of Central Asian sovereigns, who is supreme over all 
</azfs and mull&s. 

3 Rabin’s persistent interest in Balkh attracts attention, especially at this time so 
shortly before he does not include it as part of his own territories (f. 270). 

Since I wrote of Balkh s.a. 923 ah. (1517 \n.I have obtained the following 
particulars about it in that year; they arc summarized from the Habtfois-st'yar (lilh. 
cd. iii, 371). In 923 ah. Khwand-amir was in retirement at Pasht in Ghurjistan where 
also was Muhammad i-zaman Mirza. The tw o went in company to Balkh where the 
MirzaJ resieged Babur’s man Ibrahim chapUk (Slash-face), and treacherously murdered 
one Aurdu-shah, an envoy sent out to parley with him. Information of whnt was 
happening was sent to Babur in Kabul. Babur reached Balkh when it had been 
besieged a month. His presence can ed the Mirza to retire and led him to go into 
the Darad-gaz (Tamarind-valley). Babur, placing in Balkh Faqir i-‘all, one of those 
just come up with him, followed the Mir/a but turned back at Aq-gumbnz (White- 
dome) which lies between Chach-charan in the llerl-rud \alley and the Ghurjistan 
border, going no further because the Ghurjistunls tavou. -<1 the Mirza. Babur wen 
back to Kabul by the Firfu-koh, Vaka-aulang (cf. f. '.95) and (lluir ; the Mirza is 
followed up by others, captured and conveyed to Kabul. 

4 Both were amirs of llirul. 1 undo land the o«gn< >men JVfa/hab to imply that 
its hearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan b.iith in i:., exposition by divine, 

"1 Islam {/iujhcs' Dudotiaiy oj I si inn). 
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( 0 . *Alam Khan takes refuge with Babur.) 

The light troop we had sent out from Milvvat (Malot), took 
Hurur, Kahlur and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood— 
places to which because of their strength, no-one seemed to have 
gone for a long time—and came back to me after plundering 
a little. Came also ‘Alam Khan, on foot, ruined, stripped bare. 
We sent some of the begs to give him honourable meeting, 
sent horses too, and he waited ( maldzamat qlldi) in that 


Fol. 2614. neighbourhood. 1 

Raiders of ours went into the hills and valleys round-about, 
but after a few nights’ absence, came back without anything to 
count. Shah Mir Husain, Jan Reg and a few of the braves 
asked leave and went off for a raid. 

(p. hicidents of the march for Pam-pat.) 

While we were in the (Jaswan) dun, dutiful letters had come 
more than once from Isma ‘11 filwdni and Biban ; we replied to 
them from this place by royal letters such as their hearts 
desired. After we got out of the dale to Rupar, it rained very 
much and became so cold that a mass of starved and naked 
Hindustanis died. 

When we had left Rupar and were dismounted at Karal, 2 
opposite Sihrind, a Hindustani coming said, “ I am SI. Ibrahim’s 
envoy,” and though he had no letter or credentials, asked for an 
envoy from us. We responded at once by sending one or two 
Sawadi night-guards ( tunqitdr ). 3 These humble persons Ibrahim 
put in prison ; they made their escape and came back to us on 
the very day we beat him. 

After having halted one night on the way, we dismounted on 
the bank of the torrent 4 of Banur and Sanur. Great rivers 

1 These incidents are included in the summary of ‘Alam Khan’s affairs in section t 
(f. 255^). It will he observed that Babur’s wording implies the “ waiting ” by one 
o» lower rank on a superior. 

Elph. MS. Kama I, obviously a clerical error. 

> Shaikh Sulaiman Effendi (Kun<*s) describes a tump tar as the guardian in war of 
a prince’s tent ; a night-guard ; and as one w ho repeats a prayer aloud while a prince 
is mounting. 

4 rad, v.iiich, inappropriate for the lower course of the Ghaggar, may be due to 
Babur’s visit to its upper course described immediately below. As has keen noted, 
however, he uses the word nui to describe the empty l>ed of a mountain-stream as 
well as the swift water sometimes filling that bed. The account, here-following, of 
I j is visit to the upper com ie of the Ghaggat is somewhat difficult to translate. 
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apart, one running water there is in Hindustan, is this 1 ; they 
call it the water of Kakar (Ghaggar). Chitr also is on its bank. 

We rode up it for an excursion. The rising-place ( zih ) of the 
water of this torrent ( rutl) is 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) above Chitr. 
Going up the (Kakar) torrent, we came to where a 4 or 5 mill- 
stream issues from a broad (side-)valley ( dara ), up which there Fol. 
are very pleasant places, healthy and convenient. 1 ordered 
a Char-bagh to be made at the mouth of the broad valley of 
this (tributary) water, which falls into the (Kakar-) torrent after 
flowing for one or two kurohs through level ground. From its 
in fall to the springs of the Kakar the distance may be 
3 to 4 kurohs (6-8 m.). When it comes down in flood during the 
rains and joins the Kakar, they go together to Samana and 
Sanam. 2 

In this camp we heard that SI. Ibrahim had been on our side 
of Dihll and had moved on from that station, also that Hamid 
Khan khasa-khaU , 3 the military-collector ( shiqddr ) of Hisar- 
firuza, had left that place with its army and with the army of its 
neighbourhood, and had advanced 10 or 15 kurohs (20-301x1.). 
Kitta Beg was sent for news to Ibrahim’s camp, and Mumin 
Ataka to the Hisar-flruza camp. 

( q. Humayun moves against Hamid Khan.) 

. {Feb. 25th) Marching from Ambala, we dismounted by the 
side of a lake. There Mumin Ataka and Kitta Beg rejoined 
ns, both on the same day,. Sunday the 1 3th of the first Jumada. 

We appointed Humayun to act against Hamid Khan, and 
joined the whole of the right (wing) to him, that is to say, 
Khwaja Kalan, SI. Muhammad Dulddi , Treasurer Wall, and 
also some of the begs whose posts were in Hindustan, namely, 
Khusrau, Hindu Beg, 'Abdu'KazIz and Muhammad ‘All Jang - 
jangy with also, from the household and braves of the centre, 

Shah Mansur Darlas , Kitta Beg and Muhibb-i ‘all. Fol. 

* Hindustandii daryulardin bashqct , blr ayiii -su kirn bur (dnr, is added by the 
Hph. MS.), bit dur . Perhaps the meaning is that the one (chief?) irrigation 1 ream, 

; *part from great rivers, is the Ghaggar. The bed of the Ghaggar is undefined and 
die water is consumed for irrigation (G. of I. 33 : Index s.n . (h/ur-sfi). 

in Patiala. Maps show what may be B&hur’s strong millstream joining the 
Ghaggar. 

3 Presumably he was of Ibrahim*., own family, the SihiVkhuil. 11 is defeat was 
opportune because he was on his way to join the main army. 


* 
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Biban waited on me in this camp. These Afghans remain 
very rustic and tactless ! This person asked to sit although 
Dilawar Khan, his superior in following and in rank, did not sit, 
and although the sons of ‘Alam Khan, who are of royal birth, 
did not sit. Little ear was lent to his unreason ! 

(Feb. 26th ) At dawn on Monday the 14th Humayun moved 
out against Hamid Khan. After advancing for some distance, 
he sent between 100 and 150 braves scouting ahead, who went 
close up to the enemy and at once got to grips. But when 
after a few encounters, the dark mass of lTumayfin’s troops 
shewed in the rear, the enemy ran right away. Humayun’s men 
unhorsed from ioo to 200, struck the heads off one half and 
brought the other half in, together with 7 or 8 elephants. 

(March 2nd) On Friday the iSth of the month, Beg Mirak 
Mughitl brought news of Humayun’s victory to the camp. He 
(Humayun ?) was there and then given a special head-to-foot 
and a special horse from the royal stable, besides promise of 
guerdon (Juldii). 

(March 51/1) On Monday the 25th of the month, Humayun 
arrived to wait on me, bringing with him as many as 100 
prisoners and 7 or 8 elephants. Ustad ‘All-quli and the 

I-ol. 263. matchlockmen were ordered to shoot all the prisoners, by way 
of example. This had been Humayun’s first affair, his first 
experience of battle ; it was an excellent omen ! 

Our men who had gone in pursuit of the fugitives, took 
Hisar-firuza at once on arrival, plundered it, and returned to us 
It was given in guerdon to Humayun, with all its dependencies 
and appurtenances, with it also a kror of money. 

We marched from that camp to Shahabad. After we had 
despatched a news-gatherer (tll-tutdr hi ski) to SI. Ibrahim’s 
camp, we stayed a few days on that ground. Rah mat the 
foot-man was sent with the letters of victory to Kabul. 


(r. News of Ibrahim .) 

(March 13th) On Monday the 28th of the first Jumada, 1 we 
being in that same camp, the Sun entered the Sign of the Ram. 


.V: this plact; ilir* Elphinstone Codex has preserved, interpolated in its text, a not* 
of Humayun'.*. on his first use of th . razor. Pari of it is written ns by Babur : 
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News had come again and again from Ibrahim’s camp, “ He is 1 
coming, marching two miles” or “four miles”, “stopping in 
each camp two days,” or “three days”. We for our part.: 
advanced from Shahabad and after halting on two nights, 
reached the bank of the Jun-river (Jumna) and encamped 
opposite Sarsawa. From that ground Khwaja Kalan’s servant 
Haidar-quli was sent to get news {til tuta). 

Having crossed the J un-river at a ford, 1 visited Sarsawa. 

That day also we ate majiin. Sarsawa 1 has a source (chashma) 
from which a smallish stream issues, not a bad place! TardI 
Beg khaksar praising it, I said, “ Let it be thine ! ” so just 1 <>1. 263- . 
because he praised it, Sarsawa was given to him ! 

T had a platform fixed in a boat and used to go for 
excursions on the river, sometimes too made the marches down 
it. Two marches along its bank had been made when, of those 
sent to gather news, Haidar-quli brought word that Ibrahim had 
sent Baud Khan {Ludi) and Hatim Khan ( Ludi ) across the 
river into the Mlan-du-ab (Tween-waters) with 5 or 6000 men, 
and that these lay encamped some 6 or 7 miles from his own. 


(s. A successful encounter .) 

{April 1st) On Sunday the iSth of the second Jumada,*^ 
we sent, to ride light against this force, Chln-tlmur Sultan, 2 


‘‘Today in this same camp the razor or scissors was applied to Humayun’s face.” 

Tart is signed by Homftyun : — ** As tht honoured ad , earlier in these Vets p\it) 

mentions the first application of the razor to his own face (f. 120), so in imitation <>f 
him I mention this. I was then at the age of 18 : now l am at the age of 4S, I who 
am the sub-signed Muhammad Ilumayun.” A scribe’s note attests that this is 
” copied from the hand-writing of that honoured one”. As Humayfin s 48th (lunar) 
birthday occurred a month before he left Kabul, to attempt the re-conqucst of 
Hindustan, in November 1554 ah. (in the last month »>f 961 AH.), he was stili 48 
(lunar) years old on the day he re-entered Dihll on July 23rd 1555 A1> - (Rnnu.m i>i 
.), so that t!us “ shaving passage ” will have b< en entered within those data s. 
That he should study his Father’s book at that time is natural ; his grandson Jahangir 
did the same when going to Kabul: so doubtless would do its author’s more remote 
desn udants. the sons of Shah jalutn who reconquered Trances i ana, 

(Concerning the i ‘ shaving passage ” 7vV& the notes on the hi ph in stone Codes, in 
IRAS, iooo p. 443, 451 ; 1902 p. 653 ; 1905 p. 754 ; and 1007 p. 131.) 

1 This ancient town of tht ur district is associated with a saint revered bj 

Hindus and Muhammad in-. ( t. VY. Oruuke’s Pcpu'cr Kchgtvn »>/ North >:: huu i 
p. 133. Its t ha\hma may he inferred (from IlAhnt’s uses of the word . Ind< x) a 
a water -head, a pool, a gathering place of springs. 

He was the eighth son of BftbuiN maternal-uncle SI. Ahmad Khun C/,i/,•/'./V: and 
had fled to Babur, other brothers following him, from the service of their eldest 
brother Mansur. Khaqan of the Mughuls ( 7'Cirfhh-: hishi.ti tt . p. lot). 
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Mahdl Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mlrza, ‘Adil Sultan, and the 
whole of the left, namely, SI. Junaid, Shah Mir Husain, Outluq- 
qadam, and with them also sent AJxlu’l-lah and Kitta Beg (of 
the centre). They crossed from our side of the water at the 
Mid-day Prayer, and between the Afternoon and the Evening 
Prayers bestirred themselves from the other bank. Biban 
having crossed the water on pretext of this movement, ran away. 

(April 2nel) At day-break they came upon the enemy; 1 he, 
made as if coming out in a sort of array, but our men closed 
w ith his at once, overcame them, hustled them off, pursued and 
unhorsed them till they were opposite Ibrahim’s own camp. 
Hatim Khan was one of those unhorsed, who was Baud Khan 
(LudT )'s elder brother and one of his commanders. Our men 
brought him in when they waited on me. They brought also 
60-70 prisoners and 6 or 7 elephants. Most of the prisoners, 
by way of warning, were made to reach their death-doom. 


(/. Preparations for battle .) 

While we were marching on in array of right, left and centre, 
the army was numbered; 2 it did not count up to what had 
been estimated. 

At our next camp it was ordered that every man in the army 
should collect carts, each one according to his circumstances. 
Seven hundred carts ( ardba ) were brought 3 in. The order given 


1 far' r <vaqti, when there A light enough to distinguish one object from another. 

atm buruldi (Index s.n. dim). Here the L. <v E. Memoirs inserts an explanatory 
pa-,. ;v in Persian about the dim. It will have been in on- of the Wnqi'iit-i-bd dtli 
l/.S.V brskine used ; it is in Muh. MihinV s lithogiaph copy of the Udaipur Codex 
(p- * 73 )* It is not in the Turld text or in all the MSS of the Persian translation. 
Mnni ! e>tly, it was entered at a time when lUbur’s term dim kftruldi requires explana- 
U°n in Hindustan. 'I lie writer of it himself doc-s not make details clear; he says only, 
“ It is manifest that people declare (the number) after counting the mounted army 
the way agreed upon amongst them, with a whip or a bow hci.l in the hand.” .This 
explanation suggests that in the march-past the troops were measured off as so'many 
bow- or whip-lengths (Index s.v. dim). * 

3 These- ardba may have been the baggage-carts of the army and also carts procured 
on the spot. Erslcine omits {.Memoirs p. 304) the words which show how many ca’ ts 
were collected and from whom. Doubtless it would be through not having these’ 
eio uni'-taiices in his n md that Ire to«»k the a aha for gun-carriages. His incomplete 
translation, again, led Stanley Dam-Poole to write* an interesting note in hi-. Babur 
(p. 161) to support Diokine against de- Courlcillc (with whose rendering mine agrees) 
by quoting the circumstance that Ilumfiyiin had 700 guns at Oanauj in 1540 An. It 
must be said in opposition to his support of Prskine’s “ gun-carriages ” that there is 
uo textual or circumstantial warrant for supp rsing Babur to have had guns, even if 
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to U.stad ‘All-qull was that these carts should be joined together 
in Ottoman 1 fashion, but using ropes of raw hide instead of 
chains, and that between every two carts 5 01*6 mantelets should 
be fixed, behind which the matchlockmen were to stand to fire. 

To allow of collecting all appliances, we delayed 5 or 6 days in 
that camp. When everything was ready, all the begs with such 
braves as had had experience in military affairs were summoned 
to a General Council where opinion found decision at this :— 
Panl-pat 2 is there with its crowded houses and suburbs. It 
would be on one side of us ; our other sides must be protected 
by carts and mantelets behind which our foot and matchlockmen 
would stand. With so much settled we marched forward, halted 
one night on the way, and reached PanT-pat on Thursday the 
last day (29th) of the second Jumada (April 12th). 

(u. The opposed forces .) 

On our right v^as the town of Panl-pat with its suburbs ; in 
front of us were the carts and mantelets we had prepared ; on 
our left and elsewhere were ditch and branch. At distances of Fol. 264 :. 
an arrow’s flight 3 sally-places were left for from 100 to 200 
horsemen. 

Some in the army were very anxious and full of fear. Nothing < 
recommends anxiety and fear. For why ? Because what God 
has fixed in eternity cannot be changed. But though this is so, 
it was no reproach to be afraid and anxious. For why ? Because 
those thus anxious and afraid were there with a two or three 
months’ journey between them and their homes ; our affair was 


made in parts, in such number as to demand 700 gun carriages for their transport. 
What guns Babur had at Panl-pat will have been brought from his Kabul base ;-*il he 
had acquired any, say from Labor, he would hardly omit to mention such an itnpo. mnt 
reinforcement of his armament: if he had brought many guns on carls from Ifcuhul, he 
must have met with iransit-diff.culties harassing enough to chronicle, while he was 
making that long journey from Kabul to I an\-pat, over passes, through Tin-kills and 
many fords. The elephants he had iti Digram may have been his t/unspori vJ . 1 
guns he had ; he docs not mention his number at Pant-pat ; he makes his victory a 
bow-man’s success ; he can be read as indicating that he had two guns only* 

1 These Ottoman (text, A'./.v//, Roman) defences l si. .1 ‘Ali-quli may hue si 1 t 
the battle of Childiran fought some 40 leagues from Tabriz, between SI. Sulim A’-nv/" 
and Shah I ana‘il Safatui nn Rajab 1st 920 AH. (Aug. 22nd 1514 AI>.). 1Q\ tins bank: 
Khwand-anrir gives a long account, dwelling on the rhcciive use made in it of chained 
carts and palisades {tfcblhu s-riyar iii, part 4* P- 7^ • kbur-nanut trs. i, 2411. 

• Ts this the village o! the Pan! Afghans r* 
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with a foreign tribe and people; none knew their tongue, nor 
did they know ours :— 

A wandering band, with mind awander ; 

In the grip of a tribe, a tribe unfamiliar.* 

People estimated the army opposing us at 100,000 men ; 
Ibrahim’s elephants and those of his amirs were said to be about 
1000. In his hands was the treasure of two forbears. 2 In 
Hindustan, when work such as this has to be done, it is 
customary to pay out money to hired retainers who are known 
as b:d-fiindi? If it had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might 
have had another lak or two of troops. God brought it right! 
Ibrahim could neither content his braves, nor share out his 
treasure. How should he content his braves when he was ruled 
by avarice and had a craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? 
He was an unproved brave 4 ; he provided nothing for his 
Fol. 265. military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, nor move, 
nor fight. 

In the interval at Panl-pat during which the army was 
preparing defence on our every side with cart, ditch and branch, 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sarbdn had once said to me, “With such 
precautions taken, how is it possible for him to come?” Said 
I, “Are you likening him to the Auzbcg khans and sultans? 

* Parc.shan jam 1 ! u jam K i fares/tan ; 

Girift&r qattttu it qattmi ‘ aja'ib. 

These two line 4 ; do not translate easily without the context of their original place of 
occurrence. I have not found their source. 

- i.e. of bis father and grandfather, Sikandar and Buldul. 

1 .A to the form of this word the r.utlioriutive MSS. of the Turk! text agree and 
with them also numerous good ones of the Persian translation. I have made careful 
examination of the word l»eeause it is replaced or explained here and there in MSS. 
by s:hh:ndi , the origin of which is said to be obscure. The sense of b:d-hindi and 
of s:hfrnd! is the sime, i.e. irregular levy. The word os Babur wrote it must have 
h 11 n understood by earlier Indian scribes of both the Turk! and Persian texts of the 
Babur-uilma. Some light on its correctness maybe thought given by IIob.M>n Jobson 
(Crooke’s ed. p. 136) s.n. Byde or Bede Horse. where the word Bydc is said to be an 
equivalent of pindari , inti, and qCtyJiq, raider, plunderer, so that Babur’s word 
b:d-Hindi may mean qazzaq of Ilind. Wherever I have referred to the word in many 
MSS. it is pointed to read b:d s and not p:d, thus affording no warrant for under¬ 
standing peui, foot, foot-man, infantry, and also negativing the spelling bid % /.«o with 
a long vowel as in By dr. 

It may be nou.d here that Muh. Shirdzi (p. 174) substituted r :/tb:ttdt for Babur’s 
word and Hi.it tins led our friend the late William Irvine to attribute mistake to 
de Conrteillc who follows the Turki text {Army of (hr Alugkuls p. 66 mid AfBnoim 
ii, 163). 

* hi tajai'ba ytft at> of which the sense may he that Babur ranked Ibriihfm. as 
a soldier, vvilh a brave who h.v; not yet proved himself deserving of the rank of beg. 
It cannot mean that ho was a youth (jv /.bq without experience of battle. 
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Iri what of movement under arms or of planned operations is 
he to be compared with them ? ” God brought it right! 1 hings 

fell out just as I said ! 


{Author's note on the Atiebeg chiefs .) When I icached in the year 

I left Samarkand (918 AII.-1512 ad.), and all the Auzbeg khans and ^ultan^ 
gathered and came against us, we brought the families and the goods ot the 
Mughuls and soldiers into the Hisar suburbs and fortified these by closing the 
lanes. As those khans and sultans were experienced in equipment, in planned 
operations, and in resolute resistance, they saw from our fortification of l.u.sir 
that we were determined on life or death within it, saw they could not count 
on taking it by assault and, therefore, retired at once from near rsundak o 
Chaghapian. 


(v. Preliminary encounter si) 

During the 7 or 8 days we lay in Pant-pat, our men used to 
go, a few together, close up to Ibrahim’s camp, rain arrows down 
on his massed troops, cut off and bring in heads. Still he made * 
no move ; nor did his troops sally out. At length, we acted on 
the advice of several Hindustani well-wishers and sent out 4 or 
5000 men to deliver a night-attack on his camp, the leaders oi 
it being Mahdl Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mlrza, Adil Sultan, 
Khusrau, Shah Mir Husain, SI. Junaid Barkis, ‘Abdu’l-‘azlz the 
Master of the Horse, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang , Qutluq-qadam, 
Treasurer Wall, Khalifa s Muhibb-Kali, Pay-master Muhammad, 
Jan Reg and Qara-quzI. It being dark, they were not able to 
act together well, and, having scattered, could effect nothing on 
arrival. They stayed near Ibrahim’s camp till, dawn, when the 
nagarets sounded and troops of his came out in array with 
elephants. Though our men did not do their work, they got 
off safe and sound ; not a man of them was killed, though thc\ 
were in touch with such a mass oi foes. One arrow pierced 
Muh. ‘Ah Jang-jang* leg; though the wound was not mortal, 
he was good-for-nothing on t lie day of battle. 

On hearing of this affair, 1 sent oft Humayun and his troops 
to go 2 or 3 mile^ to meet them, and followed him. myself with 
the rest of the army in battle-array. The party of the night- 
attack joined him and came back with him. The enemy making 
no further advance, we returned to camp and dismounted. Tluit 
night a false alarm fell on the camp ; for some 20 minutes (one 
gari) there were uproar and call-to-arms ; the disturbance died 
down after a time. 


HMlSr/ff, 



(?*/. Battle of Pani-pat . 1 ) 

{April 2otli) On Friday the 8th of Rajab, 2 news came, when 
it was light enough to distinguish one thing from another ( fars - 
waqti) that the enemy was advancing in fighting-array. We 
at once put on mail, 3 armed and mounted. 4 Our right was 
Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Dulddi> Hindu 
Beg, Treasurer Wall and Plr-quli Sistani ; our left was 
Muhammad SI. Mlrza, Mahdl Khwaja, ‘Aclil Sultan, Shah Mir 
Husain, SI. Junaicl Bai'lds, Outluq-qadam, Jan Beg, Pay-master 
Muhammad, and Shah Husain (of) YaragT Mughul GhancJu (?). s 
The right hand of the centre 6 was ChJn-tlmur Sultan, Sulaiman 
Mlrza, 7 Muhammad! Kukuldash, Shah Mansur Barlds, Yunas-i- 
‘ali, DarwTsh-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian. 
The left of the centre was Khalifa, Khwaja Mir-i-miran, 
Secretary Ahmad!, Tardi Beg (brother) of Ouj Beg, Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-'all and Mlrza Beg Tarkhan. The advance was 
Khusrau Kukuldash and Muh. ‘All Jang-jang. ‘Abdu’l-‘azlz 

1 Well-known are the three decisive historical battles fought near the town of 
Pani-pat, viz. those of Babur and Ibrahim in 1526, of Akbar and Hlmu in and 

of Ahmad Abdali with the Mahratta Confederacy in 1761. The following lesser 
particulars about the battle-field are not so frequently mentioned :—(z) that the scene 
of JIaburs victory was long held to be haunted, BadayunI himself, passing it at dawn 
some 62 years later, heard with dismay the din of conflict and the shouts of the com¬ 
batants ; (//) that Babur built a (perhaps commemorative) mosque one mile, to the 
n.c. of the town ; (Hi) that one of the unaccomplished desires of Slier Shah Stir, the 
• conqueror of Babur's son Humayun, was to raise two monuments on the battle-field 
<-f Pani-pat, one to Ibrahim, the other to those Chaghatai sultans whose martyrdom 
be himself had brought about ; (tv) that in 19*0 th British <> irernmenl pi* - d 
a monument to mark the scene of Shah Abdali s victory of 1 7 ^ 1 au- This monument 
would appear, from Savjdd Ghulam-i-‘ali’s Niz/ir- nama-i- It 1 nrf , to .stand close to the 
scene of Babur’s victory also, since the Mahraltas were entrenched as he was outside, 
the town of Pan!-pat. (Cf. E. & D. v iit, 40J.) 

- This important date is omitted from the L. & K. Memoirs . 

J This wording will cover armour of man and horse. 

4 atlUnduky Pet s. trs. sinvar shudim. Some later oriental writers locate Babur’s 
Hattie at two or more miles from the town of Pani-pat, and Babur’s word SJUlndhk 
might imply that his cavalry rode forth and arrayed outside bis defences, but his 
narrative allow-, of his delivering attack, through the wide sally-ports, after arraying 
behind the carts end mantelets w hich checked his adversary** swift advance. I he 
Mahratta , who may have occupied the same ground os Babur, fortified themselves 
more strongly than In did. a* having powerful attiilery against them. Ahmad Shah 
AbdillVs defence against them was an ordinary ditch and abbattis % [Babur s ditch and 
branch,] mostly of dlidh trees (Butea frondo so), a local product Babur also is likely to 
have used. 

5 The preceding three words seem to distinguish this Shah Husain from several 
others of his name and may imply that he was the son of Yaragi Mughul Chan chi 

^ (Index and I.O. 217 f. 184^ 1 . 7). 

' For Babur’s terms vide f. 209*6. 

' Ti b is Mlrza Khan’s son, i.e. Wais Mirhn-shahi'x. 
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the Master of the Horse was posted as the reserve. For the 
turning-party ( tulghuma ) at the point of the right wing, 1 we 
fixed on Red Wall and Malik Qasim (brother) of Baba Qashqa , 
with their Mughuls; for the turning-party at the point of the 
left wing, we arrayed Qara-quz!, Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, Shaikh Jamal Banns Shaikh ‘All, Mahndl(?) and 
ringrl-blrdi Bashaghi (?) Mughiil ; these two parties, directly 
the enemy got near, were to turn his rear, one from the right, 
the other from the left. FoL 2665. 

When the dark mass of the enemy first came in sight, he 
seemed to incline towards our right ; ‘Abdu'l-‘aziz, who was the 
right-reserve, was sent therefore to reinforce the right. From 
the time that SI. Ibrahim’s blackness first appeared, he moved 
swiftly, straight for us, without a check, until he saw the dark- 
mass of our men, when his pulled up and, observing our formation 
and array, 2 3 made as if asking, “To stand or not ? To advance 
or not?” They could not stand; nor could they make their 
former swift advance. 

Our orders were for the turning-parties to wheel from right 
and left to the enemy’s rear, to discharge arrows and to engage 
in the fight ; and for the right and left (wings) to advance and 
join battle with him. The turning-parties wheeled round and 
began to rain arrows down. Mahdl Khwaja was the first of the 
left to engage ; lie was faced by a troop having an elephant with 
it ; his men’s flights of arrows forced it to retire. To reinforce 
the left I sent Secretary Ahmad! and also Oiij Beg’s Tardi Beg 
and Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘all. On the right also there was some 
stubborn fighting. Orders were given for Muhammad! Kukuldash, 

Shah Mansur Barias , Yilnas-i-'ah and ‘Abdu’Mfih to engage 
those facing them in front of the centre. From that same 
position Ustad ‘Ali-quli made good discharge of Jiringi shuts 




1 A dispute for this right-hand post of honour is recorded on f. 100/•, ns also in 
accounts of Culloden. 4 

■ tarrtb it j'iiu/I, which may include, as Frskinc took it to do, the carts and 
manu.lets; of these however. Ibrahim can hardly 1 avc tailed to hear L . j : , , u !e 
out of camp. 

3 f. 2 ]jb and note; Irvine’s A n> of the Indian Mu^huA p. 133. Here Krskine 
notes {Mi ms. p. 306) ‘‘The size f these artillery at ih«s time is veiy uncertain. The 
v. 1 1 JS . i noi ' ■ ' 

zarb-'.i :*; in common usage is a small species of swivel. Both words in Bahur’s time 
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Mustafa the commissary for his part made excellent discharge 
Fol. 267. of zarb-zan shots from the left hand of the centre. Our right, 
left, centre and turning-parties having surrounded the enemy, 
rained arrows down on him and fought ungrudgingly. He 
made one or two small charges on our right and left but under 
our men’s arrows, fell back on his own centre. His right and 
left hands {gut) were massed in such a crowd that they could 
neither move forward against us nor force a way for flight. 

When the incitement to battle had come, the Sun was .spear- 
high ; till mid-day fighting had been in full force ; noon passed, 
the foe was crushed in defeat, our friends rejoicing and gay. 
By God’s mercy and kindness, this difficult affair was made easy 
for us! In one half-day, that armed mass was laid upon the 
earth. Five or six thousand men were killed in one place close 
to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the other dead, lying all over the 
field, was 15 to 16,000, but it came to be known, later in Agra 
from the statements of Hindustanis, that 40 or 50,000 may have 
died in that battle. 1 


Fol. 267^. 



The foe defeated, pursuit and unhorsing of fugitives began. 
Our men brought in amirs of all ranks and the chiefs they 
captured ; mahauts made offering of herd after herd of elephants. 

Ibrahim was thought to have fled ; therefore, while pursuing 
the enemy, we told off Qismatai Mirza, Baba chuhra and Bujka 
of the khasa-tdbin 2 to lead swift pursuit to Agra and try to 
take him. We passed through his camp, looked into his own 
enclosure ( sardcka ) and quarters, and dismounted on the bank 
of standing-water ( qara-su), 


appear to have been used for lield-cannon.” _ (For an account of guns, intermediate 
in date between Babur and Er.sk ine, see the Ayln-i-akbari. Cf. f. 264 n. on the ('arts 
(ardha ).) 

1 Although the authority of the Tdrikh - i -sal&lln - i -afayhdna is not weighty its 
reproduction of Afghan opinion is worth consideration. It says that asirolog is fore¬ 
told Ibrahim s defeat; iliat his men, though greatly outnumbering Babur’s, were 
out-of-heart through his ill-treatment of them, and his amirs in displeasure again l 
him, but that ncver-the-le*.-;, the conflict at Pnni-pat was more desperate than had 
ever been : en. It states that Ibrahim fell where his • omb now is [f.e. in <n<\i 
1002 ah. 1594 AD.); that Babur went to the spot and, prompt ’d by his tender 
heair, lifted up the head of his dead adversary, and said, “ Honour to your courage !”, 
ordered brocade and sweetmeats made ready, enjoined Dilawur Khan and Khaina to 
hat he the corpse and to bury it where it lay (E. & I). v, 2). Naturally, part of the 
reverence shewn to the dead would be the burial together of head and trunk. 

f. 209/; and App. Jf. section c. Baba chuhra would be one of the corns of braves. 
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It was the Afternoon Prayer when Khalifa's younger brother- 
in-law Tahir Tibri 1 who had found Ibrahim’s body in a heap of 
dead, brought in his head. 

far. Detachments sent to occupy Dihli and Agra.) 

On that very same day we appointed Hu may tin Mlrza 2 to 
ride fast and light to Agra with Khwaja Kalan, Muhammadi, 
Shah Mansur Barias, Yunas-i-‘ali, ‘Abdu’Mah and Treasurer 
Wall, to get the place into their hands and to mount guard over 
the treasure. We fixed on Mahdl Khwaja, with Muhammad 
SI. Mlrza, ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Junaid Barlds and Outluq-qadam to 
leave their baggage, make sudden incursion on Dihli, and keep 
watch on the treasuries. 3 

(April 21st) Wc marched on next day and when we had gone 
2 miles, dismounted, for the sake of the horses, on the bank of 
the Jun (Jumna). 

(April 24th) On Tuesday (Rajab 12th), after we had halted 
on two nights and had made the circuit of Shaikh Nizamu’d-dm 
Auliyd's tomb 4 we dismounted on the bank of the Jun over 
against Dihli. 5 That same night, being Wednesday-eve, we made 
an excursion into the fort of Dihl? and there spent the night. 

(April 25th) Next day (Wednesday Rajab 13th) I made the v 
circuit of Khwaja Qutbu’d-dln’s 6 7 tomb and visited the tombs 
and residences of SI. Ghiyasu’d-din Balkan 7 and SI. ‘Alau’u’d-dln 


1 lie was a brother of Muhibb-i-‘all’s mother. 

- To give Humayun the title Mirza may be a scribe’s lapse, but might also he 
a nuance of Babur’s, made to shew, with other minutiae , that II urn ay Cm was in chief 
command. The other minute matters are that instead of Humayiin’s name being the 
firftt of a simple series of commanders’ names the enclitic accusative appended 
to the last one (here Wall), as is usual, Humaytin’s name has its own enclitic nl ; 
and, again, the phrase is “ ,'lumayun :eith ’’ such and such beg*, a nu n 6f expression 
differentiating him from the jest. The same unusual variat i->ns occur again, just below. 
perhaps with the same intention of shewing chief command, thereof MalulT Khwaja. 

3 A small matter of wording attracts attention in the preceding two sentences. 
Babur, who does not always avoid verbal repetition, here constructs two sentences 
w hich, except for the place-names Dihli and Agra, convey information of precisely 
the same action in entirely different words. 

4 d. 1325 ad. The places Babur \isited near Dihli are described in the Reports 
of ihe Indian Archaeological Surrey, in Savyid Ahmad’s Afar SatwdSd pp. 74 85 in 
Keene's Hand book to Dihli and Murray's Hand book to BeHgal etc. The last tW ' 
quote much from the w ritings of Cunningham and hergusson. 

5 and on the same side of the river. 

6 d. 1235 au. He w r as a native of Aiish [l-sh] in Farghana. 

7 d. 1286 ad. He was a Slave ruler of Dihli. 



Fol. 268. Khilji? his Minar, and the Hauz-shamsI, Hauz-i-khas and the 
tombs and gardens of SI. Buhlul and SI. Sikandar {Ludi). 
Having done this, we dismounted at the camp, went on a boat, 
and there ‘araq was drunk. 

We bestowed the Military Collectorate ( shiqddrligf# ) of Dihli 
on Red Wall, made Dost Dlwan in the Dihli district, sealed the 
treasuries, and made them over to their charge. 

{April 26th) On Thursday we dismounted on the bank of the 
Jun, over against Tughluqabad. 2 

O'. The khutba read for Babur in Dihli.) 

{April 27th) On Friday (Rajab 15th) while we remained on 
the same ground, Maulana Mahmud and Shaikh Zain went with 
a few others into Dihli for the Congregational Prayer, read the 
khutba in my name, distributed a portion of money to the poor 
and needy ,3 and returned to camp. 

{April 28th) Leaving that ground on Saturday (Rajab 16th), 
we advanced march by march for Agra. I made an excursion 
to Tughluqabad and rejoined the camp. 

{May 4th) On Friday (Rajab 22nd), we dismounted at the 
mansion {manrdf) of Sulaiman Farmult in a suburb of Agra, but 
as the place was far from the fort, moved on the following day 
to Jalal Khan fig:hat's house. 

On Hum ay un’s arrival at Agra, ahead of us, the garrison had 
made excuses and false pretexts (about surrender). He and his 
noticing the want of discipline there was, said, “ The long hand 
may be laid on the Treasury ” ! and so sat down to watch the 
roads out of Agra till we should come. 

1 ‘Alau’u’d-dfn Mull. Shah Aliilji Turk d. 1316 ad. It is curious that Babur 
should specify visiting his Minar {minavi, Pers. tr . I.O. 217 f. 185^ minar-i-au) and 
not mention the Qutb Minar. Possibly lie confused the two. The ‘Alai Minar 
remains unfinished ; the Qutb is judged by Cunningham to have been founded by 
Qmbu’d-din Albak Turk , ci> a 1200 ad. and to have been completed by SI. Shamsu’d- 
d'rn Altamsh (AUtimlsh ?) Turk, circa 1220 ad. Of the two tanks Babur visited, the 
Royal-tank {hauz-i-khaz) was made by TMauVd-din in 1293 ad. 

r The familiar Turk! word Tughluq would reinforce much else met with in Dihli 
to strengthen Babur’s opinion that, as a Turk, he had a right to rule there. Many, 
if not all, of tin- Slave dynasty were Turks ; these were followed by the Khilji Turks, 
tiiesc again by the Tiighluqs. Moreover the Pnnj-ab he had himself taken, and lands 
on both sales of the Indus further south had been ruled by Ghaznawid Turks. His 
lai. a con )nests were “where the Turk had ailed M (f. 226 b) long, wide, and with 
interlude* only of non-Turki sway. 

1 Perhaps this charity was the A 'hams (Fifth) due from a victor. 
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(z. The great diamond .) 

In Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat the Raja of Gualiar Bikramajlt the 
Hindu had gone to hell. 1 

{Author's note on Bikramajlt .) The ancestors of Bikramajlt had ruled in 
Gualiar for more than a hundred years. 2 Sikandar ( Liidi ) had sat down in 
Agra Tor several years in order to take the fort; later on, in Ibrahim’s time, 
*Azim Humayun Sarwani 3 had completely invested it for some while; following 
this, it was taken on terms under which Shamsabad was given in exchange 
for it. 4 

Bikramajlt’s children and family were in Agra at the time of 
Ibrahim’s defeat. When Humayun reached Agra, they must 
have been planning to flee, but his postings of men (to watch 
the roads) prevented this and guard was kept over them. 
Humayun himself did not let them go {barghdliquimds). They 
made him a voluntary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables 
amongst which was the famous diamond which ‘Alau’u’d-dln 
must have brought .5 Its reputation is that every appraiser has 
estimated its value at two and a half days’ food for the whole 
world. Apparently it weighs 8 misqdls . 6 Humayun offered it 
to me when I arrived at Agra ; I just gave it him back. 

{aa. Ibrahim's mother and entourage.) 

Amongst men of mark who were in the fort, there were Malik 
Dad Kardniy Mill! Surduk and Flruz Khan Miwati. They, 
being convicted of false dealing, were ordered out for capital 
punishment. Several persons interceded for Malik Dad Kardni 
and four or five days passed in comings and goings before the 

1 Bikramajlt was a Tuniir Rajput. Babur’s unhesitating statement of the Hindu’s « 
destination at death may be called a fruit of conviction, rather than of what modern 
opinion calls intolerance. 

- 120 years (Cunningham’s Report of the Archaeological Survey ii, 330 ct seq\ 

3 The Tarikh i-sher-shahi tells a good deal about the man who l>ore this title, and 
aiso about others who found themselves now in difficulty between Ibrahim’s tyranny 
and Babur’s advance (E. Ov D. iv, 301). 

4 Gualiar was taken from Bikramajlt in 1518 ad. 

5 i.e. from the Deccan of which *Alau’u’d-dIn is said to have been the first Mu¬ 
hammadan invader. An account of this diamond, identified as the Koh-i-nur, is given 
in Hobson Jobson but it^ full history is not told by Yule or by Streeter’s Great 
Diamonds of the World , neither mentioning the presentation of the diamond by 
Humayun to Tajimslspof which Abu’l-fazl writes, dwelling on its overplus of payment 
for all that Humayun in exile received from his Persian host {Akbar-nama trs. i, 349 
and note; Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1899 II. Beveridge’s art. Babur’s diamond; 
•was it the Koh-i-nur /). 

6 320 rails (Erskine). The rati is 2.171 Troy grains, or in picturesque primitive 
equivalents, is 8 grains of rice, or 04 mustard seed-, or 512 puppy-seeds,—uncertain 
weights which Akbar fixed in cat’s-eye stones. 
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matter was arranged. We then shewed to them (all?) kindness 
and favour in agreement with the petition made for them, and 
we restored them all their goods. 1 A pargana worth 7 Inks' 2 - 
was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother; parga?ias were given also 
to these begs of his. 3 She was sent out of the fort with her old 
servants and given encamping-ground ( yurt ) two miles below 
Agra. 

{May iot/i) I entered Agra at the Afternoon Prayer of 
Thursday (Rajab 28th) and dismounted at the mansion {manzil) 
of SI. Ibrahim. 


EXPEDITIONS OF TRAMONTANE MUHAMMADANS 
INTO HIND. 


(a. Babur's five tit tempts on Hindustan.') 

From the date 910 at which the country of Kabul was con ¬ 
quered, down to now (932 ah.) (my) desire for Hindustan had 
been constant, but owing sometimes to the feeble counsels of 
begs, sometimes to the non-accompaniment of elder and younger 
brethren, 4 a move on Hindustan had not been practicable and its 
territories had remained unsubdued. At length no such obstacles 
were left; no beg, great or small {beg begat) of lower birth, 3 could 
speak an opposing word. In 925 ah. (1519 AD.) we led an army 
out and,after taking Bajaur by storm in 2-^gari (44-66 minutes), 
and making a general massacre of its people, went on into Bhlra. 
Bhlra we neither over-ran nor plundered ; we imposed a ransom 
on its people, taking from them in money and goods to the value 

1 Habur's plurals allow the supposition that the three men’s lives were spared. 
Malik Dad served him thenceforth. 

* Er.sk ine estimated these as dams and worth about ^1750, but this maybe an 
underestimate (//. of /. i, App. E.). 

1 “ These begs of his M (or hers) may be the three written of at ove. 

1 These will include cousins and his half-brothers Jahangir and Nasir as opposing 
before he took action in 925 ah. (1519 ad. ). The time between 910 ah. and 925 ah. 
at which he would most desire Hindustan is after 920 ah. in which year he returned 
defeated from Transoxiana. 

3 hhhi/: har:nj y which here seems to make contrast between the ruling birth of 
members of bis own family and the lower birth of ever, great begs still with him. 
Where the phrase occurs on f. 295, Erskine i\ riders it by “down to the dregs”, and 
de Cour eille (li, 235) by “ de tout' s les /ouches " but neither translation appears to 
me to suit Uabur’s uses of the term, inasmuch as both seem to go too low (cf. f. 270 h). 
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of 4 laks of shahrukhis and having shared this out to the army 
and auxiliaries, returned to Kabul. From then till now we 
laboriously held tight 1 to Hindustan, five times leading an army 
into it. 2 * 4 5 The fifth time, God the Most High, by his own mercy 
and favour, made such a foe as SI. Ibrahim the vanquished and 
loser, such a realm as Hindustan our conquest and possession. 



(b. Three invaders from Tramontana.) 

From the time of the revered Prophet down till now 3 three 
men from that side 4 have conquered and ruled Hindustan. SI. 

Mahmud Ghdzi$ was the first, who and whose descendants sat 

long on the seat of government in Hindustan. SI. Shihabu’d-din Fol. 26*5. 

of Ghur was the second, 6 whose slaves and dependants royally 

shepherded 7 this realm for many years. I am the third. 

But my task was not like the task of those other rulers. For 
why ? Because SI. Mahmud, when he conquered Hindustan, had 
the throne of Khurasan subject to his rule, vassal and obedient to 
him were the sultans of Khwarizm and the Marches (Ddru'Tmarz), 
and under his hand was the ruler of Samarkand. Though his 
army may not have numbered 2 laks, what question is there that 
it 8 was one. Then again, rajas were his opponents ; all Hindu¬ 
stan was not under one supreme head ( padshah ), but each raja J. 
ruled independently in his own country. SI. Shihabu’d-din again, 

—though he himself had no rule in Khurasan, his elder brother 
Ghiyasu’d-dln had it. The Tahaqdt-i-nasiri 9 brings it forward 


1 alfinish fib, Pers. trs. chasplda , stuck to. 

2 The first expedition is fixed by the preceding passage as in 925 AH. which was 
indeed the first time a passage of the Indus is recorded. Three others arc found 
recorded, those of 926, 930 and 932 ah. Perhaps the fifth was not led by Babur in 
person, and may be that of his troops accompanying ‘Alam Khan in 931 All. Bui; 
lie may count into the set of five, the one made in 910 Ail. which he himself meant 
to cross the Indus. Various opinions are found expressed by European writers as to 
the dates of the five. ' 

1 Muhammad died 632 ad. (ii ail). 

4 Tramontana, n. of Ilindu-kush. For particulars about the dynasties mentioned 
by Babur see Stanley Lane-Poole’s Muhawmadun Dynasties. 

5 Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk by race. d. 1030 ad. (421 AH.). 

0 known as Mull. Churl , d. I2Dfj AD. (602 AH.). 

7 surubtiirlar, lit. drove them like sheep (cf. f. 

hkud. itself, not Babur’s only Hibcmianisrn. 

n “This is an excellent history of the Musalman world down to the time of SI. Nasir 
of Dihli a.!-. 1252. it was written by Abu ‘Umar Minhaj al Jtiriani. Sec Stewart’s 
catalogue of Tipoo’s Library, p. 7 ” (Erskine). It has been trandated by Raverty. 
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that he once led into Hindustan an army of 120,000 men and 
horse in mail. 1 His opponents also were rals and rajas ; one 
man did not hold all Hindustan. 

That time we came to Bhlra, we had at most some 1 500 to 
2000 men. We had made no previous move on Hindustan with 
an army equal to that which came the fifth time, when we beat 
SI. Ibrahim and conquered the realm of Hindustan, the total 
written down for which, taking one retainer with another, and 
with traders and servants, was 12,000. Dependent on me were 
the countries of Badakhshan, Qunduz, Kabul and Qandahar, but 
no reckonable profit came from them, rather it was necessary to 
reinforce them fully because several lie close to an enemy. Then 
again, all Mawara u’n-nahr was in the power of the Auzbeg khans 
and sultans, an ancient foe whose armies counted up to 100,000. 
Moreover Hindustan, from Bhlra to Bihar, was in the power of 
the Afghans and in it SI. Ibrahim was supreme. In proportion 
to his territory his army ought to have been 5 laks, but at that 
time the Eastern amirs were in hostility to him. His army was 
estimated at 100,000 and people said his elephants and those of 
his amirs were 1000. 

Undei such conditions, in this strength, and having in my rear 
100,000 old enemies such as are the Auzbegs, we put trust in God 
and iaced the ruler of such a dense army and of domains so wide. 
As our trust was in Him, the most high God did not make our 
labour and hardships vain, but defeated that powerful foe and 
conquered that broad realm. Not as due to strength and effort 
of our own do we look upon this good fortune, but as had solely 
through God’s pleasure and kindness. We know that this 
happiness was not the fruit of our own ambition and resolve, but 
that it was purely from His mercy and favour. 

DESCRIPTION OF HINDUSTAN. 

(<?. Hindustan.) 

I lie country of Hindustan is extensive, full of men, and full 
of produce. On the east, south, and even on the west, it ends at 
its great enclosing ocean (muhit darya-si-gha). On the north 

1 darptistwdn-wdr ; Erskine, cata pin act horse. 
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it has mountains which connect with those of Hindu-kush, 
Kafiristan and Kashmir. North-west of it lie Kabul, Ghazni 
and Qandahar. Dihll is held ( mrtmzsh ) to be the capital of the 
whole of Hindustan. From the death of Shihabu’d-din Ghurl 
(d. 602 AH. —1206 AD.) to the latter part of the reign of SI. Firuz 
Shah ( Tughluq Turk d. 790 AH. —1388 AD.), the greater part of 
Hindustan must have been under the rule of the sultans of Dihll. 

(Jb. Riders contemporary with Babur's conquest .) 

At the date of my conquest of Hindustan it was governed by 
five Musalman rulers ( pddshah ) 1 and two Pagans [kafir). These 
were the respected and independent rulers, but there were also, 
in the hills and jungles, many rals and rajas, held in little esteem 
{kichik karim ). 

First, there were the Afghans who had possession of Dihll, the 
capital, and held the country from Bhlra to Bihar. J unpur, before 
their time, had been in possession of SI. Husain Sharql{ Eastern) 2 
whose dynasty Hindustanis call PurabI (Eastern). His ancestors 
will have been cup-bearers in the presence of SI. Firuz Shah 
and those (Tughluq) sultans; they became supreme in J unpur 
after his death. 3 At that time Dihll was in the hands of 
SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din (‘Alam Khan) of the Savyid dynasty to whose 
ancestor Timur Beg had given it when, after having captured it, 
he went away.* SI. Buhlul Ludl and his son (Sikandar) got 
possession of the capital Junpur and the capital Dihll, and 
brought both under one government (881 AIL —147b AD.). 

Secondly, there was SI. Muhammad Muzaffer in Gujrat ; he 
departed from the world a few days before the defeat of 
SI. Ibrahim. He was skilled in the Law, a ruler ( padshdh ) seeking 
after knowledge, and a constant copyist of the Holy Book. His 
dynasty people call Tank. 3 His ancestors also will have been 

4 The numerous instances of the word pddshah in this part of Uie bed ur-ndma 
imply no such distinction as attaches to the title Emperor by which it is frequently 
translated (Index s.n. padshdh). 

2 d. 1500 ad. (905 All.). 

3 d. 1388 ai>. (790 AH.). 

4 The ancestor mentioned appears to be Nasrat Shah, a grandson of Firuz Shah 
Tdghluq (S. L.-Poole p. 300 and Beale, 298). 

, J His family belonged to the Rajput sept of Tank, and had become Muhammadan 
in the person of Sadharan the first ruler of Gujrat (Crooke's Trties and Castes; 
Mirdt-i‘Sthandari , Bayley p. 67 and n.). 
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wine-servers to SI. Firuz Shah and those (Tughluq) sultans ; they 
became possessed of Gujrat after his death. 


Thirdly, there were the Bahmanls of the Dakkan (Deccan, i.c. 
South), but at the present time no independent authority is left 
them ; their great begs have laid hands on the whole country, 
and must be asked for whatever is needed. 1 

Fourthly, there was SI. Mahmud in the country of Malwa, 
which people call also Mandau. 2 His dynasty they call Khillj 
(Turk ). Rana Sanga had defeated SI. Mahmud and taken 
possession of most of his country. This dynasty also lias 
become feeble. SI. Mahmud’s ancestors also must have been 
cherished by SI. Firuz Shah ; they became possessed of the 
Malwa country after his death .3 

Fifthly, there was Nasrat Shah 4 in the country of Bengal. 
His father (Husain Shah), a sayyid styled ‘Alau’u’d-dln, had 
ruled in Bengal and Nasrat Shah attained to rule by inheritance. 
A surprising custom in Bengal is that hereditary succession is 
rare. The royal office is permanent and there are permanent 
offices of amirs, wazlrs and mansab-dars (officials). It is the 
office that Bengalis regard with respect. Attached to each 
office is a body of obedient, subordinate retainers and servants. 
If the royal heart demand that a person should be dismissed 
J ^l. 27 id. an( j an other be appointed to sit in his place, the whole body of 
subordinates attached to that office become the (new) office¬ 
holders. There is indeed this peculiarity of the royal office 
itself that any person who kills the ruler ( \pddshdh ) and seats 
himself on the throne, becomes ruler himself; amirs, wazlrs, 
soldiers and peasants submit to him at once, obey him, and 
recognize him for the rightful ruler his predecessor in office had 
been.- Bengalis say, “We arc faithful to the throne ; we loyally 

r S. L.-Poole p. 316-7. 

•' Mandau (Mandu) was the capital of Malwa. 

Stanley Lane-Poole shews (p. 311) a dynasty of three Ghurls interposed between 
the death of Firuz Shah in 790 ah. and the accession in 839 AH. of the first Khiljl 
ruler of Gujrat Mahmud Shah. 

4 He reigned from 1518 to 1532 ad. (925 to 939 ah. S.L.-P. p. 308) and had to 
wife a daughter of Ibrahim Ludi ( Riycizu's-salat In). His dynasty was known as the 
Husain-shahT, after his father. 

- ‘' Strange as thi. custom may seem, a similar one prevailed down to a very late 
period in Malabar. There was a jubilee every 12 years in the Samorin's country, and 
any-one vvho succeeded in forcing his way through the Samorin’s guard:; and slew 
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obey whoever occupies it.” As for instance, before the reign of 
Nasrat Shah’s father ‘Alau’u’d-din, an Abyssinian ( Habshl , 
named Muzaffar Shah) had killed his sovereign (Mahmud 
Shah Ilyas), mounted the throne and ruled for some time. 
‘Alau’u’d-dln killed that Abyssinian, seated himself on the throne 
and became ruler. When he died, his son (Nasrat) became 
ruler by inheritance. Another Bengali custom is to regard it 
as a disgraceful fault in a new ruler if he expend and consume 
the treasure of his predecessors. On coming to rule he must 
gather treasure of his own. To amass treasure Bengalis regard 
as a glorious distinction. Another custom in Bengal is that 
from ancient times parganas have been assigned to meet the 
charges of the treasury, stables, and all royal expenditure and 
to defray these charges no impost is laid on other lands. 

These five, mentioned above, were the great Musalman rulers, 
honoured in Hindustan, many-legioned, and broad-landed. Of 
the Pagans the greater both in territory and army, is the Raja 
of Bljanagar. 1 

The second is Rana Sanga who in these latter days had 
grown great by his own valour and sword. His original country 
was Chitur ; in the downfall from power of the Mandau sultans, 
lie became possessed of many of their dependencies such as 
Rantanbur, Sarangpur, Bhllsan and Chandiri. ChandTri I stormed 
in 934 ah. (1528 a.d.) 2 and, by God’s pleasure, took it in a few 
hours ; in it was Rana Sanga’s great and trusted man Midnl 


him, reigned in las stead. ‘ A jubilee is proclaimed throughout bis dominions at the 
end of 12 years, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, and a great feast 
is celebrated for 10 or 12 days with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, so, 
at the end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a throne by 
a desperate action in fighting their way through 30 or 40,000 of his guards, and kill 
the Samorin in his tent, he that kills him, succeeds him in his empire.’ See Hamilton’s 
New Account of the East Indies vol. i. p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, and 
again a very few years ago, but without success” (Erskine p. 311). 

The custom Ikibur writes of—it is one dealt with at length in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough —would appear from Blochnmnn’s Geography and History of Bengal (JASB 
1873 p. 286) to have been practised by the Habshl rulers of Bengal of whom he 
quotes Faria y Souza as saying, “They observe no rule of inheritance from father to 
son, hut even slaves sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds 
it three days, they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it tell out 
that in 40 years space they had 13 kings successively.” 

J No doubt this represents Vljriyanagar in the Deccan, 

3 This date places the composition of the Description of Hindustan in agreement 
\ with Shaikh Zain’s statement that it was in writing in 935 All. 
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Rao; we made general massacre of the Pagans in it and, as will 
be narrated, converted what for many years had been a mansion 
of hostility, into a mansion of Islam. 


There are very many rals and rajas on all sides and quarters 
of Hindustan, some obedient to Islam, some, because of their 
remoteness or because their places are fastnesses, not subject to 
Musalman rule. 

| (c. Of Hindustan?) 

Hindustan is of the first climate, the second climate, and 
the third climate ; of the fourth climate it has none. It is 
a wonderful country. Compared with our countries it is a 
different world ; its mountains, rivers, jungles and deserts, its 
towns, its cultivated lands, its animals and plants, its peoples 
and their tongues, its rains, and its winds, are all different. In 
some respects the hot-country ( garm-sil *) that depends on Kabul, 
is like Hindustan, but in others, it is different. Once the water 
of Sind is crossed, everything is in the Hindustan way (tdriq) 
Fob 272 L. land, water, tree, rock, people and horde, opinion and custom. 

(d. Of the northern mountains.) 

After crossing the Sind-river (eastwards), there are countries, 
in the northern mountains mentioned above, appertaining to 
Kashmir and once included in it, although most of them, as for 
example, Pakli and Shahmang (?), do not now obey it. Beyond 
Kashmir there are countless peoples and hordes, parganas and 
cultivated lands, in the mountains. As far as Bengal, as far 
indeed as the shore of the great ocean, the peoples are without 
break. About this procession of men no-one has been able 
to give authentic information in reply to our enquiries and 
investigations. So far people have been saying that they call 
these hill-men Kas. 1 It has struck me that as a Hindustani 
pronounces shin as sin {i.e. sh as s ), and as Kashmir is the one 
respectable town in these mountains, no other indeed being 
heard of, Hindustanis might pronounce it Kasmlr. 2 These 

1 Are they the Rhas of Nepal and Sikkim ? (G. of I.). 

- Here Erskine notes that the Persian (trs.) adds, “ mir .gnifying a hill, and has 
being the name of the natives of the hill-country.” This may not support the name 
kus as correct but may be Merely an explanation of Babur’s meaning. It is not in 
I.O. 217 f. 189 or in Muh. SAfrSsti’s lithographed WaqV at - x* b&intri p. 190. 
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people trade in musk-bags, b:hri-qutds , x saffron, lead and 
copper. 

Hindis call these mountains Sawalak-parbat. In the Hindi 
tongue sawdi-lak means one lak and a quarter, that is, 125,000, 
and parbat means a hill, which makes 125,000 hills. 2 The snow 
on these mountains never lessens ; it is seen white from many 
districts of Hind, as, for example, Lahor, Sihrind and Sambal. 
The range, which in Kabul is known as Hindu-kush, comes from 
Kabul eastwards into Hindustan, with slight inclination to the 
south. The Hindustanat 3 are to the south of it. 1 Ibet lies to 
the north of it and of that unknown horde called Kas. 

(e. Of rivers?) 

Many rivers rise in these mountains and flow through Hindu¬ 
stan. Six rise north of Sihrind, namely Sind, bahat (Jilam), 
Chan-ab [sic], Rawl, Blah, and Sutluj * ; all meet near Multan, 
flow westwards under the name of Sind, pass through the T atta 
country and fall into the ‘Uman(-sea). 

Besides these six there are others, such as Jun (Jumna), Gang 
(Ganges), Rahap (RaptI?),Gumti,Gagar (Ghaggar),Siru,Gandak, 
and many more ; all unite with the Gang-darya, flow east under 
its name, pass through the Bengal country, and are poured into 
the great ocean. They all rise in the Sawalak-parbat. 

Many rivers rise in the Hindustan hills, as, for instance, 
Charnbal, Banas, Bitwl, and Sun (Son). There is no snow what¬ 
ever on these mountains. Their waters also join the Gang-darvci. 

(f Of the Ardvalli.') 

Another Hindustan range runs north and south. It begins in 
the Dihli country at a small rocky hill on which is biruz Shah s 
residence, called Jahan-nama, 3 and, going on from there, appears 
near Dihli in detached, very low, scattered here and there, rocky 

1 Either yak or the tassels of the yak. See Appendix M. 

2 My husband tells me that Babur's authority for this interpretation of Sawalak 
may be the Zafar-tuimd (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 149)* 

3 *.tf. the countries of Hindustan. 

4 so pointed, carefully, in the Hai. MS. Mr. Lrskine notes of these rivers that 
they are the Indus, Ilydaspes, Ascesines, Ilydraotes, Hesudiusand Hyphasis. 

5 Ayin-i-akbari , Jarrett ? 79 < 
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Foi. 273^. little hills. 1 Beyond Miw't, it enters the Blana country. The 
hills of Slkrl, Bari and Dulpur are also part of this same including 
{tuia) range. The hills of Guallar—they write it Galfur—although 
they do not connect with it, are off-sets of this range ; so are the 
hills of Rantanbur, Chitur, Chandlrl, and Mandau. They are cut 
off from it in some places by 7 to 8 kurohs (14 to 16 m.). These 
hills are very low, rough, rocky and jungly. No snow whatever 
falls on them. They are the makers, in Hindustan, of several 
rivers. 


(g. Irrigation .) 

The greater part of the Hindustan country is situated on level 
| land. Many though its towns and cultivated lands are, it nowhere 
has running waters. 2 Rivers and, in some places, standing-waters 
are its “running-waters” ( dqar-suldr). Even where, as for some 
towns, it is practicable to convey water by digging channels ( ciriq ), 
this is not done. For not doing it there may be several reasons, 
one being that water is not at all a necessity in cultivating crops 
and orchards. Autumn crops grow by the downpour of the rains 
themselves ; and strange it is that spring crops grow even when 
no rain falls. To young trees water is made to flow by means of 
buckets or a wheel. They are given water constantly during two 
or three years ; after which they need no more. Some vegetables 
are watered constantly. 

In Labor, Dibalpur and those parts, people water by means 
of a wheel. They make two circles of ropes long enough to 
suit the depth of the well, fix strips of wood between them, and 
on these fasten pitchers. The ropes with the wood and attached 
Foi. 274 . pitchers are put over the well-wheel. At one end of the wheel- 
axle a second wheel is fixed, and close ( qdsh ) to it another on 
an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock turns ; its teeth 
catch in the teeth of the second, and thus the wheel with the 
pitchers is turned. A trough is set where the water empties from 
the pitchers and from this tiie water is conveyed everywhere. 

1 pan ha p&rcka, klchtkrak hichlkrak , amid mundd, tdshliq taq^hina. The 
Gazetteer of India (1907 i, 1) puts into scientific words, what Babur here describes, 
the ruin of a great former range. 

- Here dqiir sUl&r might safely be replaced by “ irrigation channels” (Index s.n.). 
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In Agra, Chandwar, Rlana and those parts, again, people 
water with a bucket; this is a laborious and filthy way. At the 
well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller adjusted 
between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put the rope 
over the roller, and tie its other end to the bullock. One person 
must drive the bullock, another empty the bucket. Every time 
the bullock turns after having drawn the bucket out of the well, 
that rope lies on the bullock-track, in pollution of urine and 
dung, before it descends again into the well. To some crops 
needing water, men and women carry it by repeated efforts in J 
r pitchers. 1 

(h. Other particulars about Hindustani) 

The towns and country of Hindustan are greatly wanting in 
charm. Its towns and lands are all of one sort; there are no 
walls to the orchards ( bdghdt ), and most places are on the dead 
level plain. Under the monsoon-rains the banks of some of its 
rivers and torrents are worn into deep channels, difficult and FoL 274^. 
troublesome to pass through anywhere. In many parts of the 
plains thorny jungle grows, behind the good defence of which 
the people of the pargana become stubbornly rebellious and pay 
no taxes. 

Except for the rivers and here and there standing-waters, 
there is little “running-water”. So much so is this that towns 
and countries subsist on the water of wells or on such as collects 
in tanks during the rains. 

In Hindustan hamlets and villages, towns indeed, are ^ 
depopulated and set up in a moment! If the people of a large \ 
town, one inhabited for years even, flee from it, they do it in ^ 
such a way that not a sign or trace of them remains in a day or 
a day and a half. 2 On the other hand, if they fix their eyes on 

1 The verb here i; idshmdq ; it also expresses to carry like ants (f. 220), presumably 
iroui each person’s carrying a pitcher or a stone at a time, and repeatedly. 
r notes Erskine (p. 315) “is the zuulsa or ?va/sa, so well described by 

Dolonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches vol. i. p. ;,co, note ‘On the appn.nh of 
an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground their most 
cumbrous cftects, and each individual, man, woman, and child above six years of age 
(the infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned 
to their strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
y* suc ’ 1 can he found,) exempt from the miseries of war; sometimes of a strorg 
io nr ess, but more generally of the most unfrequented hills and woods, where they 
prolong a miserable existence until the departure of the enemy, and if this should be 
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a place in which to settle, they need not dig water-courses or 
construct dams because their crops are all rain-grown, 1 and as 
the population of Hindustan is unlimited, it swarms in. They 
make a tank or dig a well; they need not build houses or set 
up walls— khas-g rass (A ndropogon muricatuni) abounds, wood 
is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway there is a village 
or a town! 


(z. Fauna of Hindustan : — Mamma/s.) 

v The elephant, which Hindustanis call hat(h)t, is one of the 
wild animals peculiar to Hindustan. It inhabits the (western ?) 
borders of the KalpI country, and becomes more numerous in 
its wild state the further east one goes (in KalpI?). From this 
tract it is that captured elephants are brought; in Karrah and 
2 75. Manikpur elephant-catching is the work of 30 or 40 villages. 2 
People answer ( jawab birurlar) for them direct to the exchequer. 3 
The elephant is an immense animal and very sagacious. 1 If 
people speak to it, it understands ; if they command anything 
from it, it does it. Its value is according to its size ; it is sold 
by measure ( qarildb ) ; the larger it is, the higher its price. People 


5 'protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large portion 
I necessarily dies of hunger.’ See the note itself. The Historical Sketches should be 
/ read by every-onc who desires to have an accurate idea of the South of India. It is 
l to be regretted that we do not possess the history of any other part of India, written 
with the same knowledge or research.” 

“ The word wulsa or walsa is Dravidian. Telugu has valasa, ‘ emigration, flight, 
or removing from home for fear of a hostile army.’ Kanarese has t'diass, as£ y and 
dlis/y ‘ flight, a removing from home for fear of a hostile army.’ Tamil has valasei y 
‘flying for fear, removing hastily.’ The word is an interesting one. I feel pretty 
sure it is not Aryan, but Dravidian; and yet it stands alone in Dravidian, with 
nothing that I can find in the way of a root or affinities to explain its etymology. 
Possibly it may be a borrowed word in Dravidian. Malayalam has no corresponding 
word. Can it have been borrowed from Kolarian or other primitive Indian speech ? ’ 
(Letter to H. Beveridge from Mr. F. E. Pargiter, 8th August, 1914.) 

Wuha seems to be a derivative from Sanscrit ulvash , and to answer to Persian 
wair&ftt and Turkl buzughfughS% 

1 lalmt, which in Afghani (Pushtu) signifies grown without irrigation. 

’ 9 “The improvement of Hindustan since Babur’s time must be prodigious. The 

wild elephant is now confined to the forests under Ilemala, and to the < .hats of 
\ Malftbar* A wild elephant near Karrah, Manikpur, or Ka.lr i, is a thing, at the 
) present day (1826 AD.), totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in these 
j countries down to Babur’s days, be considered rather hostile to the accounts given of 
j the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times?” (Erskine). 
i 3 diwan . I.O. 217 f. 190^, dar ditv&nfil jawab miguind ; Meins, p. 3*6- They 
/ account to the government for the elephants they tike ; Mims. ii, 188, f.es habitants 
\ J ayr.nt Vi r/'/ilt avec L f<r orfuit de lent chasse. Though de Courteille’s reading probably 
estates the fact, Erskine’s includes de ('.’sand more, inasmuch as it covers all captures 
and these might reach to a surplusage over the imposts. 
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rumour that it is heard of in some islands as io qari 1 high, but 
in this tract it 2 is not seen above 4 or 5. It eats and drinks 
entirely with its trunk ; if it lose the trunk, it cannot live. It 
has two great teeth (tusks) in its upper jaw, one on each side of 
its trunk ; by setting these against walls and trees, it brings 
them down ; with these it fights and does whatever hard tasks 
fall to it. People call these ivory Qdj\ var. ghdj) ; they are highly 
valued by Hindustanis. The elephant has no hair. 3 It is much 
relied on by Hindustanis, accompanying every troop of their 
armies. It has some useful qualities:— it crosses great rivers 
with ease, carrying a mass of baggage, and three or four have 
gone dragging without trouble the cart of the mortar (qazdn) it 
takes four or five hundred men to haul. 4 But its stomach is 
large ; one elephant eats the corn ( biighitz) of two strings ( qitdr ) 
of camels. 3 

The rhinoceros is another. This also is a large animal, equal F °l- 2 75 ^* 
in bulk to perhaps three buffaloes. The opinion current in those 
countries (Tramontana) that it can lift an elephant on its horn, 
seems mistaken. It has a single horn on its nose, more than 
nine inches ( qarish ) long ; one of two qarish is not seen. 6 Out 
or one large horn were made a drinking-vessel 7 and a dice-box, 
leaving over [the thickness of] 3 or 4 hands. 8 The rhinoceros 


Pers. trs. gaz = 24 inches. 11 est bon do rapptler que le mot turk qari , quc la 
version per sane rend par gaz, dteigne propremcnt Vespaee compris eu/re le haul de 
1 1 ( panic jusqu'au bout des doigfs (de Court eille, ii, 189 note). The qari like one of 
its equivalents, the ell (Zenker), is a variable measure ; it seems to approach more 
nearly to a yard than to a gas of 24 inches. See Memoirs of Jahangir (R. & B. 
pp. t 8, 141 and notes) for the heights of elephants, and for discussion of some 
measures. 

khud, itself. 

3 /;pelt ; as Erskine notes, its skin is scattered with small hairs. Details such 
as this one stir the question, for whom was Babur writing ? Not for Hindustan where 
w 4 !: he writes is patent: hardly for Kabul ; perhaps for Transoxania. 

Shaikh Zain’s wording shows this reference to be to a special niece of artillerw- 
perhapsthat off. 302 . 

. A string of camels contains from five to seven, or, in poetry, even more 
l V tillers, ii, 728, sermone poctico series decern camelorum). The item of food 
compared is corn only {bugkuz) and takes no account therefore of the elephant’s 
green food. 

0 1 he Ency. Br. states that the horn seldom exceeds a foot in length ; there is one 
m the B. M. measuring 18 inches. 

db-k/nvura kishti , water-drinker’s boat, in which name kishti may be used with 
reference to shape as boat is in sauce-boai. Erskine notes ihat thinOccros-horn is 
supposed to sweat on approach < *f poison. 

, F crs. trs. angusht , finger, each seemingly representing about one inch, 

a hanc * s thickness, a finger's breadth. 
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hide is very thick ; an arrow shot from a stiff bow, drawn with 
full strength right up to the arm-pit, if it pierce at all, might 
penetrate 4 inches (ailik, hands). From the sides (qash) of its 
fore and hind legs, 1 folds hang which from a distance look like 
housings thrown over it. It resembles the horse more than it 
does any other animal. 2 As the horse has a small stomach 
(appetite ?), so has the rhinoceros ; as in the horse a piece of 
bone (pastern?) grows in place of small bones (T. ashuq , Fr. 
osselets (Zenker), knuckles), so one grows in the rhinoceros ; as 
in the horse’s hand ( ailik , Pers. dast) there is kumiik (or gfiviuk , 
a tibia, or marrow), so there is in the rhinoceros. 3 It is more 
ferocious than the elephant and cannot be made obedient and 
submissive. There are masses of it in the Parashawar and 
Hashnagar jungles, so too between the Sind-river and the jungles 
of the Bhlra country. Masses there are also on the banks of 
Fol. 276. the Saru-river in Hindustan. Some were killed in the Parashawar 
and Hashnagar jungles in our moves on Hindustan. It strikes 
powerfully with its horn ; men and horses enough have been 
horned in those hunts. 4 In one of them the horse of a chuhra 
(brave) named Maqsud was tossed a spear’s-length, for which 
reason the man was nick-named the rhino’s aim ( maqsud-i-karg ). 
V TJie wild-buflalo 5 is another. It is much larger than the 
(domestic) buffalo and its horns do not turn back in the same 
way. 6 It is a mightily destructive and ferocious animal. 

' Ti?e nila-gau (blue-bull) 7 is another. It may stand as high 
as a horse but is somewhat lighter in build. The male is bluish- 
gray, hence, seemingly, people call it nila-gau. It has two 
rather small horns. On its throat is a tuft of hair, nine inches 
long ; (in this) it resembles the yak. 3 Its hoof is cleft (a in) 

1 lit. hand (qtil) and leg [but). 

- The anatomical details by which Babur supports this statement are difficult to 
translate, but his grouping of the two animals is in agreement with the modern 
deification of them as two of the three Ungulata :>era % the third being the tapir 
(Fauna of British India :—Mammals, Blanford 467 and, illustration, 46S). 

' De Courteillc (ii, 190) reads kumuk, osscu^e ; Erskine reads gumiik, marrow. 

4 Index s.n. rhinoceros. 

5 Bos btibalus. 

6 " so as to grow into the flesh” (Erskine, p. 317). 

v s:\- in text. Ii may be noted that the name nil-gal, common in general European 
writings, is that of the cow ; nil-gin, that of the bull (Blanford). 
b : h ;n (jutfis ; sec Appendix M. 

% 
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»ike the hoof of cattle. The doe is of the colour of the bughu- 
maral 1 ; she, for her part, has no horns and is plumper than 
the male. 



1 lie hog-deer ( kotah-paicha ) is another. 2 It may be of the 
size of the white deer (aq kiyik). It has short legs, hence its 
name, little-legged. Its horns are like a bughu's but smaller; 
like the bughu it casts them every year. Being rather a poor 
runner, it does not leave the jungle. 

Another is a deer ( kiyik ) after the fashion of the male deer 
( airkdki kuna) of the jirdn. 3 Its back is black, its belly white, its 
horns longer than the kuna's, but more crooked. A Hindustani 
calls it kalaJiara, 4 a word which may have been originally kdld 
- haran , black-buck, and which has been softened in pronunciation 
to kalahara . The doe is light-coloured. By means of this 
kalahara people catch deer ; they fasten a noose ( halqa ) on its 
horns, hang a stone as large as a ball 5 on one of its feet, so as 
to keep it from getting far away after it has brought about the 
capture of a deer, and set it opposite wild deer when these 
are seen. As these ( kalahara ) deer are singularly combative, 
advance to fight is made at once. The two deer strike with 
their horns and push one another backwards and forwards, 
during which the wild one’s horns become entangled in the net 
that is fast to the tame one’s. If the wild one would run away, 
the tame one does not go ; it is impeded also by the stone on 
its foot. People take many deer in this way ; after capture they 
tame them and use them in their turn to take others; 6 they 
also set them to fight at home ; the deer fight very well. 

There is a smaller deer [kiyik) on the Hindustan hill-skirts, 
as large may-be as the one year’s lamb of the arqdrghalcka 
( Ovis poli ), 


- T h f ( ^ oc b brown (Blanford, p. 5 1 S). The word bughu (stag) is used alom 
, _ ow seems likely to represent the bull of the Asiatic wapiti (f. 4 n. or 
vugnu-mardl.) 

5 P orct nus (Jerdon, Census porcinus). 
anrl ta * i t anca (Shaw). Turk! buna is used, like. English deer, for male, female. 
4 j 1 • * ere ^ seems defined by airkaki to mean stag or buck. 

Antelope cervicapra , black-buck, so called from the dark hue of its back (Yule: 
M -J* {' n ‘ Black-buck). 

,4 a underlined in the Elph. MS. 1 a knra , cannon-ball; Erskine, foot-ball 

\ Oreille, Pierre p ! us grossc que la ckci illc (tuyiiq). 

hv p > LS m<x * e °t catching antelopes is described in the Ayin-i-akbari and is noic c 
.» c.rskinc as common in his day. 
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The gint-z ow 1 is another, a very small one, perhaps as large 
as the qiichqdr (ram) of those countries (Tramontana). Its flesh 


is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey (: niaimun ) is another—a Hindustani calls it 
bandar . Of this too there are many kinds, one being what people 
Koi. 277. take to those countries. The jugglers {lull) teach them tricks. 

This kind is in the mountains of Nur-dara, in the skirt-hills of 
Safld-koh neighbouring on Khaibar, and from there downwards 
all through Hindustan. It is not found higher up. Its hair is 
yellow, its face white, its tail not very long.—Another kind, not 
found in Bajaur, Sawad and those parts, is much larger than the 
one taken to those countries (Tramontana). Its tail is very 
long, its hair whitish, its face quite black. It is in the mountains 
and jungles of Hindustan, 2 — Yet another kind is distinguished 
(buld dur ), quite black in hair, face and limbs. 3 

The nawal ( nul ) 4 5 is another. It may be somewhat smaller 
than the klsk. It climbs trees. Some call it the rnush-i-khurma 
(palm-rat). It is thought lucky. 

... A mouse (T. slchqan) people call galahri (squirrel) is another. 
It is just always in trees, running up and down with amazing 
alertness and speeds 

1 H. gains. It is 3 feet high (Yule’s H.J. s.n. Gynee). Cf. A. A. Blochmann, 
p. 149. The ram with which it is compared may be that of Ovis ammon (Vigny’s 
Kashmir etc. ii, 278). 

* Here the Pers. trs. adds :—They call this kind of monkey langur (baboon, I.O. 
217 f. 192). 

3 Here the Pers. trs. adds what Erskinc mistakenly attributes to BaburPeople 
bring it from several islands.—They bring yet another kind from several islands, 
yellowish-grey in colour like a pus tin tin (leather coat of ? ; Erskine, skin of the 
fig, tin). Its head is broader and its body much larger than those of other monkeys. 
It is very fierce and destructive. It is singular quod penis ejus semper sit erectus y ct 
nunquam non ad coitum tdoneus [Erskine]. 

4 This name is explained on the margin of the Elph. MS. as “ rasii, which is the 
weasel of Tartary ” (Erskine). Rasu is an Indian name for the squirrel Sciurus 
indicus. The hish, with which Babur’s nul is compared, is explained by de C. as 
heltitCy weasel, and by Steingass as a fur-bearing animal; the fur-bearing weasel is 
( Mustelidae ) putorius ermina , the ermine-weasel (Blanford, p. 165), which thus 
.seems to be Babur’s hish. The alternative name Babur gives for his mil, i.e. tnrish- 
i-hhurma , is, in India, that of Sciurus palmarum , the palm-squirrel (G. oi l. i, 227) ; 
this then, it seems that Babur’s nul is. (Erskine took nul here to be the mongoose 
( Herpestcs mungSs) (p. 318); and Blanford, perhaps partly on Erskine’s warrart, 
gives musk-i-khurma as a name of the lesser mungits of Bengal. I gather that the 
name na-zval is not exclusively confined even now to the mungus.) 

5 If this be a tree-mouse and not a squirrel, it may be Vandeleuria oUracea (G. of 
I. i, 228). 
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(J • Fauna of Hindustan : — Birds.) 1 

The peacock ( Ar. tails) is one. It is a beautifully coloured and 
splendid animal. Its form ( andam ) is not equal to its colouring 
and beauty. Its fyody may be as large as the crane’s ( purna ) 
but it is not so tall. On the head of both cock and hen are 20 
to 30 feathers rising some 2 or 3 inches high. The”lien has , 
neither colour nor beauty. The head of the cock has an . 
iridescent collar ( tauq susani) ; its neck is of a beautiful blue ; Fol. 277 b, 
below the neck, its back is painted in yellow, parrot-green, blue 
and violet colours. The flowers 2 on its back are much the 
smaller ; below the back as far as the tail-tips are [larger] flowers 
painted in the same colours. The tail of some peacocks grows 
to the length of a man’s extended arms. 3 It has a small tail 
under its flowered feathers, like the tail of other birds ; this 

ordinary tail and its primaries 4 are red. It is in Bajaur and 
Sawad and below them ; it is not in Kunur [Kunur] and the 
Lamghanat or any place above them. Its flight is feebler than 
the pheasant's ( qirghazval) ; it cannot do more than make one 
or two short flights. 3 On account of its feeble flight, it frequents 
the hills or jungles, which is curious, since jackals abound in the 
jungles it frequents. What damage might these jackals not do 
to birds that trail from jungle to jungle, tails as long as a man’s 
stretch ( quldch)\ Hindustanis call the peacock vwk Its flesh 
is lawful food, according to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanlfa; 
it is like that of the partridge and not unsavoury, but is eaten 
with instinctive aversion, in the way camel-flesh is. 

The^ parrot (H. hlti) is another. This also is in Bajaur 
and countries lower down. It comes into Nlngnahar and the 


1 The notes to this section are restricted to what serves to identify the birds Babur 
mentions, though temptation is great to add something to this from the mass of 
interesting circumstance scattered in the many writings of observers and lovers of 
birds. I have thought it useful to indicate to what language a bird’s name belongs. 

Persian, gul ; English, eyes. 

3 qiilack (Zenker, p. 720 ); Pers. trs. (217 f. 192 / 6 ) yak gad-i-adm ; de Courteille, 
orasse (fathom). These three are expressions of the measure from finger-tip to 
nngcr-tip of a man’s extended arms, which should be his height, a fathom (6 feet). 

gandt , of which here “ primaries ” appears to be the correct rendering, since 
Jerdoh says (ii, 506 ) of the bird that its “wings are striated black and white, 
primaries and tail deep chestnut ”. 

*, Thy qirghdioal) which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take several 
!gbts immediately after each other, though none long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get 
' d and take to running (Erskine). 
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Lamghanat In the heats when mulberries ripen ; it is not there¬ 
at other times. It is of many, many kinds. One sort is that 
which people carry into those (Tramontane) countries. They 
Fol. 27S. make it speak words.—Another sort is smaller ; this also they 
make speak words. They call it the jungle-parrot. It is 
numerous in Bajaur, Sawad and that neighbourhood, so much 
so that S or 6oco fly in one flock (/ khail ). Between it and the 
one first-named the difference is in bulk ; in colouring they are 
just one and the same. —Another sort is still smaller than the 
jungle-parrot. Its head is quite red, the top of its wings (i.e. the 
primaries) is red also ; the tip of its tail for two hands’-thickness 
is lustrous. 1 The head of some parrots of this kind is iridescent 
(siisani). It does not become a talker. People call it the 
Kashmir parrot.—Another sort is rather smaller than the jungle- 
parrot ; its beak is black ; round its neck is a wide black collar ; 
its primaries are red. It is an excellent learner of words.— We 
used to think that whatever a parrot or a sharak [mind) might say 
of words people had taught it, it could not speak of any matter 
out of its own head. At this juncture 2 3 one of my immediate 
servants Abu’l-qasim Jalair , reported a singular thing to me. 
A parrot of this sort whose cage must have been covered up, 
said, “ Uncover my face ; I am stifling.” And another time 
when palkl bearers sat down to take breath, this parrot, 
presumably on hearing wayfarers pass by, said, “ Men are going 
past, are you not going on ? ” Let credit rest with the narrator 5 
but never-the-less, so long as a person has not heard with his 
own ears, he may not believe!—Another kind is of a beautiful 
Fol. 27S/; full red ; it has other colours also, but, as nothing is distinctly 
remembered about them, no description is made. It is a very 
beautiful bird, both in colour and form. People are understood 
to make this also speak words. 4 Its defect is a most unpleasant, 
sharp voice, like the drawing of broken china on a copper plate. 5 

1 Ar. barriiq , as on f. 278 b last line where the Elph. MS. has barraq , marked 
with the toiftdid. 

This was, presumably, just when Babur was writing the passage. 

3 This sentence is in Arabic. 

* A Persian note, partially expunged from the text of the Elph. MS. is to the 
effect that 4 or 5 other kinds of parrot are heard of which the revered author did 
not see. 

5 Lrskinc suggests that this may be the loory ( I.oriculus . crnalis , Indian loriquct). 





Thg XP.) sh arak 1 is another. It is numerous in the Lamghanat 
and abounds lower down, all over Hindustan. Like the parrot, 
it is of many kinds. —The kind that is numerous in the Lam¬ 
ghanat has a black head ; its primaries (< qanat ) are spotted, its 
body rather larger and thicker 2 3 than that of the (T.) chughiir- 
chilq.z People teach it to speak words.—Another kind they 
call pindawali 4 5 * ; they bring it from Bengal ; it is black all 
over and of much greater bulk than the sharak (here, house- 
mina). Its bill and foot are yellow and on each ear are 
yellow wattles which hang down and have a bad appearance.- 
It learns to speak well and clearly. —Another kind of sharak 
is slenderer than the last and is red round the eyes. It 
does not learn to speak. People call it the wood -sharak^ 
Again, at the time when (934 AH.) I had made a bridge over 
Gang (Ganges), crossed it, and put my adversaries to flight, 
a kind of sharak was seen, in the neighbourhood of Laknau 
and Aud (Oude), for the first time, which had a white breast 
piebald head, and black back. This kind does not learn to 
speak. 7 


1 The birds Babur classes under the name sharak seem to include what Oates and 
Blanford (whom I follow' as they give the results of earlier workers) class under 
Stu?)1 us , Eulabcs and Calamis, starling, grackie and mina, and tree-stare [Fauna 
0/ British Lidia, Oates, vols. i and ii, Blanford, vols. iii and iv). 

2 Turk!, aabd ; Ilminsky, p. 361, tang[tundl). 

3 E. D. Ross’s Polyglot List of Birds, p. 314, Chighir-chiq, Northern swallow' ; 
Elph. MS. f. 2.10b interlined jil (Steingass lark). The description of the bird allows 
it to be Sturnus htimii . the Himalayan starling (Oates, i, 5 2 °)* 

4 Elph. and Hai. MSS. (Sans, and Bengali) p[ndui ; two good MSS. of the 

Pcrs. trs. (I.O. 217 and 21S) p.nddwali ; Ilminsky ip. 3^0 mtnd ; Erskine 

[Alems. p. 319) pindaweliy but without his customary translation of an Indian name. 
The three forms shewn above can all mean “having \ rotubtrance or lump [pinda) 
and refer to the bird’s wattle. But the word of the presumably well-informed 
scribes of I.O. 217 and 2*6 can refer to the bird’s sagacity in speech and be panda- 
wait, possessed of wisdom. With the same spelling, the word can translate into 
the epithet rcligiosa, given to the wattled mind by Linnaeus. Hi is epithet 
Mr. I a onard W ray informs me has been explained to him as due to the frequenting 

1 • 

1 hinese temples.— An alternative name (one also connecting with rcltgtosa) allowed 
by the form of the word is bindd wait. II. bimid is a mark or the forehead, n aut 
as a preparative to devotion by Hindus, or in Sans, and Bengali, is the spot of paint 
made on an elephant’s trunk; the meaning would thus be “having a mark 
Cf. Jerdon and Oates s.n. Eulabc . rcligiosa. 

5 Eulabes intermedia, the Indian grackie or hill-mlna. Here the Pcrs. tis. odds 
that people call it mina. 

0 Calornis chalybeitts , the glossy starling or tree-stare, which never descends to the 
ground. 

7 St in nopastor contra , the pied mina. 






The luja 1 is another. This bird they call (Ar.) bu-qalamun 
(chameleon) because, between head and tail, it has five or six 
changing colours, resplendent ( barrdq ) like a pigeon’s throat. 

Fol. 279. it is about as large as the kabg-i-dari 2 and seems to be the 
kabg-i-dari of Hindustan. As the kabg-i-dari moves (yuriir ) 
on the heads ( kulak ) of mountains, so does this. It is in the 
Nijr-au mountains of the countries of Kabul, and in the 
mountains lower down but it is not found higher up. People 
tell this wonderful thing about it:—When the birds, at the 
onset of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, they can fly no further and are taken. God knows 
the truth ! The flesh of this bird is very savoury. 

The partridge {durrdj} 3 is another. This is not peculiar to 
Hindustan but is also in the G arm-sir countries 4 ; as however 
some kinds are only in Hindustan^yarticulars of them are given 
here. The durrdj (Francolinus vulgaris ) may be of the same 
bulk as the kiklik 5 ; the cock’s back is the colour of the hen- 
pheasant ( qirghdwal-hing rndda-si) ; its throat and breast are 
black, with quite white spots. 6 A red line comes down on both 
sides of both eyes. 7 It is named from its cry 8 which is some¬ 
thing like Shir daratn shakrak . 9 It pronounces shir short; 
ddram shakrak it says distinctly. Astarabad partridges are said 
to cry Bat mini tutilar (Quick ! they have caught me). The 
partridge of Arabia and those parts is understood to cry, Bil 


f Part of the following passage about the litja (var. lukha , Inch a) is verbatim with 
part of that on f. 135 ; both were written about 934-5 AH. as is shewn bv Shaikh 
Zain (Index s.H ) and by inference from references in the text (Index s.n. B. N. date 
of composition). See Appendix N. 

J Lit. mountain-partridge. There is ground for understanding that one of the 
birds known in the region as mortals is meant. See Appendix N. 

1 Sans, chakora; Ar. durrdj; P. kabg; T. kiklik. 

* Here, probably, southern Afghanistan. 

s Chccabis chuhur (Scully, Shaw’s Vocabulary) or C. pallescens (Hume, quoted 
under No. 126 E. D. Ross’ Polyglot List). 

* “ In some parts of the country {i.e. India before 1841 AD.), tippets used to be 
made of the beautiful black, white-spotted feathers of the lower plumage (of the 
durraj ), and were in much request, but they are rarely procurable now” {Bengal 
Sporting Magazine for 1841, quoted by Jerdon, ii, 561). 

7 A broad collar of red passes round the whole neck (Jerdon, ii, 558). 

B Ar. durrdj means one who repeats what he hears, tell-tale. 

9 Various translations have been made of this passage, “ I have milk and sugar” 
(Erskine), “J'ai du fait , un peu de sucre" (de Courteillc), but with short sh: r, it 
might be read in more than one way ignoring milk and sugar. See Jerdon, ii, 558 
and Hobson Jobson s.n. Black-partridge. 
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shakar tadawm al ntfain (with sugar pleasure endures)! The 
hen-bird has the colour of the young pheasant. These birds 
are found below Nijr-au.—Another kind is called ka?ijal. Its 
bulk may be that of the one already described. Its voice is 
very like that of the kiklik but much shriller. There is little Hoi. 279^. 
difference in colour between the cock and hen. It is found in 
Parasha war, Hashnagar and countries lower down, but not 
higher up. 

' The p(Ji)ul~ paikar 1 is another. Its size may be that of the 
kabg-i-dari ; its shape is that of the house-cock, its colour that 
of the hen. From forehead ( tiimdgk ) to throat it is of a beautiful 
colour, quite red. It is in the Hindustan mountains, 
v The wild-fowl (sahrdi-taugh) 2 is another. It flies like a 
pheasant, and is not of all colours as house-fowl are. It is in 
the mountains of Bajaur and lower down, but not higher up. 

The chllsl (or jilsl) 3 is another. In bulk it equals the 
paikdr but the latter has the finer colouring. It is in the 
mountains of Bajaur. 

The sham 4 is another. It is about as large as a house-fowl; 
its colour is unique (ghair mukarrar)$ It also is in the mountains 
of Bajaur. 

v The quail i^.bildana )is another. It is not peculiar to Hindustan 
but four orTive kinds are so.—One is that which goes to our 
countries (Tramontana), larger and more spreading than the 
(Hindustan) quail. 6 —Another kind 7 is smaller than the one first 
named. Its primaries and tail are reddish. It flies in flocks 
hke the chlr (Phasianus Wailichii ).—Another kind is smaller 
than that which goes to our countries and is darker on throat 

1 Flower-fared, Trapogon melattocephaia, the horned {sing) -monal. It is describ'd 
1 >y Jahangir ( Memoirs , K. and B., ii, 220) under the names [H. and I\] phul-paik^r 
a, *d Kashmir!, sonlu. 

Ga/lus sonneraiii , the grey jungle-fowl. 

3 Perhaps Bambusicola fyfchii , the western bambu-partridge. For chil see E. D. 

Ross, l.c. No. 127. 

4 Jahangir (/.r.) describes, under the Kashmiri name put, what may be this bird. 

1 ^ems to In- Gatin j ferruginous, the red jungle-fowl (Blanford, iv, 75). 

5 Jahangir helps to identify the bird by mentioning its elongated tail-feathers,— 
seasonal only. 

I Ik* migrant quail will be CoiumLx communis, ihe grey quail, 8 inches long ; 

’what it is compared with seems likely to be the bush-quail, which is non-niipranl and 

7 Perhaps Pcrdicula argunda , the rock hush-quail, which (lies in small coveys. 
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Foi. 280. and breast. 1 2 — Another kind goes in small numbers to Kabul ; 

it is very small, perhaps a little larger than the yellow wag-tail 
( qdrcha ) 2 ; they call it qilrdtu in Kabul. 

The Indian bustard (P. kharchat) 3 is another. It is about as 
large as thel^TY ) ticgEddq (Otis tarda, the great bustard), and.seems 
to be the tughddq of Hindustan. 4 5 Its flesh is delicious ; of some 
birds the leg is good, of others, the wing; of the bustard all the 
meat is delicious and excellent. 

The florican (P. chard) 5 is another. It is rather less than the 
tughdiri ( houbara ) 6 ; the cock’s back is like the tughdiri s, and 
its breast is black. The hen is of one colour. 

The Hindustan sand-grouse (T. baghri-qard ) 7 is another. It is 
smaller and slenderer than the baghri-qard [Pteroclcs arenarius] 
of those countries (Tramontana). Also its cry is sharper. 

Of the birds that frequent water and the banks of rivers, one 
,is the ding) 3 an animal of great bulk, each wing measuring 
a qfddch (fathom). It has no plumage ( tuqi ) on head or neck ; 
a thing like a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black ; its 
breast is white. It goes sometimes to Kabul ; one year people 
brought one they had caught. It became very tame; if meat 

1 Perhaps Cotumix corornandelica , the black-breasted or rain quail, 7 inches long. 

2 Perhaps Motacilla citreola , a yellow wag-tail which summers in Central Asia 
(Oates, ii, 298). If so, its Kabul name may refer to its flashing colour. Cf. E. D. 

Ross, l.c. No. 301; de Courteillc’s Dictionary which gives qdrcha , wag-tail, and 
Zenker’s which fixes the colour. 

J Eupodotis edwardsii ; Turk!, tughddr or tughdiri. 

* Erskine noting (Moms. p. 321), that the bustard is common in the Dakkan where 
it is bigger than a turkey, says it is called tughddr and suggests that this is a corruption 
of tughddq. The uses of both words are shewn by Babur, here, and in the next 
following, account of the chars:. Cf. G. of I. i, 260 and E. D. Ross l.c. Nos. 36, 40. 

5 Syfheotis bcngalcnsis and S. aurita , which arc both smaller than Otis houbara 
{tughdiri). In Hindustan .9. aurita is known as likh which name is the nearest 
approach I have found to Babur’s YH*jct\ lit!;ha. 

6 jerdon mentions (ii, 615) that this bird is common in Afghanistan and there 
called dugdaor {tfighdar, tughdiri). 

7 Cf. Appendix L», since I wrote which, further information has made it fairly safe 
to say that the Hindustan baghri-qard is Pterodes exustus , the common sand 
grouse and that the one of f. 49^ is id crocks arenarius , the larger or black-bellied 
sand-grouse. /’. exustus is said by Yule (II. j. s.n. Rock-pigeon) to have been 
miscalled rock-pigeon by Anglo-Indians, perhaps because its flight resembles the 
pigeon’s. This accounts for Krskine’s rendeiing (p. 321) baghri-qard here by rock- 
pigeon. 

B fxpiof tilus dubius. Hind, ha?gild. Hindustanis cull it pir-i-ding (Erskine) and 
pedi dhauk (Blanford), both names referring, perhaps, to its pouch. It is the 
adjutant of Anglo-India. Cf. f. 235. 
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were thrown to it, it never failed to catch it in its bill. Once it 
swallowed a six-nailed shoe, another time a whole fowl, wings Fol. 28a// 
and feathers, all right down. 

The sdras (Grus antigone) is another. Turks in Hindustan 
,\> call it 7 iwa-turnd (camel-crane). It may be smaller than the 
ding but its neck is rather longer. Its head is quite red. 1 People 
keep this bird at their houses ; it becomes very tame. 

The manek 2 is another. In stature it approaches the sdras , 
but its bulk is less. It resembles the lag-lag (Ciconia alba, the 
white stork) but is much larger ; its hill is larger and is black. 

Its head is iridescent, its neck white, its wings partly-coloured ; 
the tips and border-feathers and under parts of the wings are 
white, their middle black. 

v Another stork {lag-lag) has a white neck and all other parts 
black. It goes to those countries (Tramontana). It is rather 
smaller than the lag-lag {Ciconia alba). A Hindustani calls it 
yak-rang (one colour ?). 

Another stork in colour and shape is exactly like the storks 
that go to those countries. Its bill is blacker and its bulk much 
less than the lag-lag’s {Ciconia alba)? 

Another bird resembles the grey heron {auqar) and the lag- 
lag ; but its bill is longer than the heron’s and its body smaller 
than the white stork’s {lag-lag). 

Another is the large buzak 4 (black ibis). In bulk it may 
equal the buzzard (Turki, sdr). The back of its wings is white. 

It has a loud cry. 

The white buzak 5 is another. Its head and bill are black. 

1 only when young (Blanford, ii, 1S8). 

’ Klph. MS. mank:sd or man kid ; Hai. MS. m:nk . Haughton’s Bengali 
Dictionary gives two forms of the name vidnek-jur and tnanak-yoi. It is Dissura 
epi scopus, the white-necked stork (Blanford iv, 370, who gives manik-jor amongst its 
Indian names). Jerdon classes it (ii- 737 ) Ciconia Icucocephcila. It is the beef¬ 
steak bird of Anglo-India. 

3 Ciconia nigra (Blanford, iv, 369). 

* Under the Hindustani form, buza, of Persian buzak the birds B.ibur mentions as 
buzak can be identified. The large on*' is l nocct is papillosus, bit :n , kala buza, black 
curlew, king-curlew. The bird it equals in size is a buzzard, Turki sdr (not l ersian 

starling). The king-curlew has a large white patch on the inner lesser and 
marginal coverts of its wings (Blanford, iv, 303). This agrees with I 1 - hi*' sstatement 
about the wings of the large buzak. Its length is 27 inches, while the starling’s is 
94 inches. 

* Ibi melanocephala, the white ibis, l’ers. safed buzak, Bengali sabut bn, a. It is 
30 inches long. 
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FoL 281. It is much larger than the one that goes to those countries, 1 but 
smaller than the Hindustan buzak? 

The ghar ni-pd i 3 (spotted-billed duck) is another. It is larger 
than the suna burchin 4 (mallard). The drake and duck are of 
one colour. It is in Hashnagar at all seasons, sometimes it goes 
into the Lamghanat. Its flesh is very savoury. 

The shah-murgh ( Sarcidiornis melanonotus, comb duck or nukta) 
is another. It may be a little smaller than a goose. It has a 
swelling on its bill; its back is black; its flesh is excellent eating. 

The zummaj is another. It is about as large as the burgut 
(AqmYa chrysaetus, the golden eagle). 

The (T.) dld-qdrgha of Hindustan is another (Cowus cor nix y 
the pied crow). This is slenderer and smaller than the did- 
qdrgha of those countries (Tramontana). Its neck is partly 
white. 

Another Hindustan bird resembles the crow (T. qdrcha y 
C. splendens) and the magpie (Ar. ‘ aqqa ). In the Lamghanat 
people call it the jungle-bird (P. murgh - z-jangal ) . 5 Its head 
and breast are black ; its wings and tail reddishr; its eye quite 
red. Having a feeble flight, it does not come out of the jungle, 
whence its name. 

The great bat (P .shapard)^ is another. People call it (Hindi) 
Jv,, - chumgddur. It is about as large as the owl (T. ydpdldq, Oius 
brachyotus), and has a head like a puppy’s. When it is thinking 
of lodging for the night on a tree, it takes hold of a branch, turns 
head-downwards, and so remains. It has much singularity. 

The magpie (Ar. { aqqd) is another. People call it (H. ?) matd 
{DendrdcTttn ntfa i the Indian tree-pie). It may be somewhat 

* Perhaps, Plegadis falcinellus y the glossy ibis, which in most parts of India is 
a winter visitor. Its length is 25 inches. 

9 Erskine suggests that this is Pi'a/a lea leucorodia, the chamach-buza y spoon-bill. 
It is 33 inches long. 

3 Anaspctcilorhyncha. The Hai. MS. writes gharm-pai y and this is the Indian 
name given by Blanford (iv, 437). 

4 Anas boschas. Dr. Ross notes (No. 147), from the Sangldkh, that suna is the 
drake, burchin , the duck and that it is common in China to call a certain variety of 
bird by the combined sex-names. Something like this is shewn by the uses of biigiid 
and mar&l g.v. Index. 

5 Centropus rufipennis y the common coucal (Yule’s II. J. s.n. Crow-pheasant) ; 
II. viakokhd , Cu ulus <astancus (Buchanan, quoted by Forbes). 

6 Pteropus edwardsiiy the flying-fox.' The inclusion of the l>at here amongst birds, 
may be a clerical accident, since on f. 136 a ilying-fo < is not written of as a bird. 
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less than the l aqqa {Pica rustica ), which moreover is pied black 
and white, while the matd is pied brown and black. 1 

Another is a small bird, perhaps of the size of the(T fsandiildch? Fol. 2S13. 

It is of a beautiful red with a little black on its wings. 

Ihe karcha 3 is another; it is after the fashion of a swallow 
(T. qdrlilghdch) } but much larger and quite black. 
l > \ rhe kiiil 4 {Eudynamys orientalis, the koel) is another. It may 
be as large* as the crow (P. zdg) but is much slenderer. It has 
a kind of song and is understood to be the bulbul of Hindustan. 

Its honour with Hindustanis is as great as is the bulbul’s. v It 
always stays in closely-wooded gardens, 
v Another bird is after the fashion of the (Ar.) shiqarrdk (Cissa 
chtnensis , the green-magpie). It clings to trees, is perhaps as 
large as the green-magpie, and is parrot-green ( Gechnis striolatus , 
the little green-woodpecker ?). 

(A Fauna of Hindustan:—Aquatic animals.) 

y ^ ne is the water-tiger (P. shir-abi , Crocodiluspalustris)$ This 3^ 1 

is in the standing-waters. It is like a lizard (T. gilds). 6 People 
say it carries off men and even buffaloes. 


Babur here uses what is both the Kabul and Andijan name for the magpie, 
r* aqqa (Oates, i, 31 and Scully’s Voc.), instead of T. sdishizghan or P. dam-sieha 
(tail-wagger). 

1 he Per -, trs. writes s&ndiila h mamuld, mamuld being Arabic for wag-tail. 

_ e Lourteille’s Dictionary describes the sdndfddck as small and having a long tail, 
c °ck*bird green, the hen, yellow. The wag-tail suiting this in colouring is 
o aalla borealis (Oates, ii, 294 ; syn. Budy/es vi>idis, the green wag-tail); this, as 
a migrant, serves to compare with the Indian “ little bird”, which seems likely to be 
a red-start. 

3 This word may represent Scully’s kirich and be the Turk! name for a swift, 
Perhaps Cypsehts affmis . 

This name is taken from its cry during the breeding season (Yule’s H.J. 
s ' n > Koel). 


Babur s distinction between the three crocodiles he mentions seems to be that 
names he heard, shir-abi, sivdh-sdr, and ghan&L 
In this passage my husband finds the explanation of two somewhat vague 
l.u. r date, one made by Abu’l-lazl (A. A. Bloch mann, p. 65) that 
. >ar called the kilCis (cherry) the shCih-dlu (king-plum), the other by Jahangir that 
\vT C " aS ni . a ^ c because hi Ids means lizard {Jahangir's Memoirs, R. \* B. i, 116). 

iat Akbar did is shewn by Babur ; it was to reject the Persian haine kl/as, cherry, 
Q rS USe !t closely resembled Turk!gilds, li/ard. There is a lizard Sfellio Pkmanni 
A , lai350 3 x, ina which Babur may well have compared the err. * xlilc's appearance 
f6 V 1 Cr ? / ur ^ tsf<li y b 3S3). Akbar in Hindustan may have had Varan us ■■<::: afar 
i* if •° n , ■ m ' n< k if indeed he had not the great lizard, al lugarto, the alligator 
rir^i ln • bought. The name h as evidently was banished only from the Court 
/_ c _ e ' . sin . ce 11 * s st iil current in Kashmir (Blochmann l.e. p. 616); and Srccde 
vp. 201) gives keeras, cherry, as used in India. 
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The (P.) siydh-sdr (black-head) is another. This also is like 
a lizard. It is in all rivers of Hindustan. One that was taken 
and brought in was about 4-5 qari ( cir . 13 feet) long and as 
thick perhaps as a sheep. It is said to grow still larger. Its 
snout is over half a yard long. It has rows of small teeth in its 
upper and lower jaws. It comes out of the water and sinks into 
the mud ( \bdtd ). 

The (Sans.) g[h]aridl (Gavialus ga?igeticus) is another . 1 It is 
said to grow large ; many in the army saw it in the Saru (Gogra) 
river. It is said to take people ; while we were on that river’s 
banks (934-935 A.H.), it took one or two slave-women ( dddiik), 
and it took three or four camp-followers between Ghazlpur and 
Banaras. In that neighbourhood I saw one but from a distance 
only and not quite clearly. 

The water-hog (P. khuk-abi> Platanistagangetica, the porpoise) 
is another. This also is in all Hindustan rivers. It comes up 
suddenly out of the water ; its head appears and disappears ; it 
Fol. 2 S 2 . dives again and stays below, shewing its tail. Its snout is as 
long as the siyah-sar*s and it has the same rows of small teeth. 
Its head and. the rest of its body are fish-like. When at play in 
the water, it looks like a water-carrier’s bag (mashah). Water- 

hogs, playing in the Saru, leap right out of the water ; like fish, 
they never leave it. 

Again there is the kalah (or gala //)-fish \_bdligh\ 2 Two bones 

1 This name as now used, is that of the purely fish-eating crocodile. [In the 
Turk! text Babur’s account of the &haridl follows that of the porpoise ; but it is grouped 
here with those of the two other crocodiles.] 

- As the Uui. MS. and also I.O. 216 f. 137 (Pers. trs.) write kalah (^a/a^)-fish, 
this may be a large cray-fish. One called by a name approximating to galah-ftsh is 
found in Malayan waters, viz. the galah -prawn {hacking) (cf. Bengali gula-chingri , 
gida- prawn, Haughton). Galah and gala may express lament made when the fish is 
caught (Haughton pp. 931, 933, 952) ; or if kalah be read, this may express scolding. 
Two good MSB* of the lVagi''Cit-i-hnbU)J (Pers. trs.) write kaka ; and their word 
cannot but have weight. Erskine reproduces kaka but offers no explanation of it, 
a failure betokening difficulty in bis obtaining one. My husband suggests that kaka 
may represent a stuttering sound, doing so on the analogy of Vullers’ explanation of 
the word,— J » ridiculu v et facet us qui. simul balbuiiut ; and also he inclines to take 
the fish to be a crab {kakra). Possibly kaka is a popular or vulgar name for a cray¬ 
fish or a crab. Whether the sound is lament, scolding, or stuttering the fisherman 
knows ! Shaikh Zain enlarges Babur’s notice oF this fish ; he says the bones are 
prolonged {bar dwanta) from the ears, that these it agitates at time of capture, making 
a noise like the word kaka by which it is known, that it is two wa;ab(iS in.) long, its 
flesh surprisingly tasty, and that it is very active, leaping a gas {cir. a yard) out of the 
«' iter when the fisherman’s net set to take it. For information about the Malayan 
fish, I am indebted to Mr. Cecil Wray. 
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each about 3 inches ( ailik ) long, come out in a line with its ears ; 
these it shakes when taken, producing an extraordinary noise, 
whence, seemingly, people have called it kcdah [or galali\. 
l The flesh of Hindustan fishes is very savoury ; they have no 
odour ( aid ) or tiresomeness. 1 They are surprisingly active. On 

one occasion when people coming, had flung a net across a stream, 
leaving its two edges half a yard above the water, most fish passed 
by leaping a yard above it. In many rivers are little fish which 
fling themselves a yard or more out of the water if there be harsh 1 °1- 
noise or sound of feet. 

The frogs of Hindustan, though otherwise like those others 
(Tramontane), run 6 or 7 yards on the face of the water. 2 

(/. Vegetable products of Hindustan : Fruits.) 

The mango (P. anbaJi) is one of the fruits peculiar to Hindustan. 
Hindustanis pronounce the b in its name as though no vowel 
followed it (i.e. Sans, anb) ; 3 this being awkward to utter, some 
people call the fruit [P.] naghzak * as Khwaja Khusrau does :— 

Ncighzak-i ma [var. khwasft] nagh%-hun-i bustan , 

Naghziarln mewa [var. na*tuat]-i-Hindustani 

Mangoes when good, are very good, but, many as are eaten, few 
areTfirst-rate. They are usually plucked unripe and ripened in 
the house. Unripe, they make excellent condiments (qatiq), are 1 * * 
good also preserved in syrup. 6 Taking it altogether, the mango * 
is the best fruit of Hindustan. Some so praise it as to give it 
preference over all fruits except the musk-melon ( P. qdwun) y but 

1 T yiytinligki) presumably referring to spines or difficult bones ; 1. however, 

means a scabbard [Shaw]. 

One of the common frogs is a small one which, when alarmed, jumps along the 
surface of the water (G. of I. i, 274). 

3 Anb and anbah (pronounced amb and ambah) are now less commonly used names 
than dm, ft is an interesting comment on Babur’s words that Abu 1 -fazl spells anb , 
letter by hitter, and savs that the b is quiescent {Ayin 28 ; for the origin ot the word 
mango, vide Yule’s H .J. s.n.). 

- ™ Corresponding diminutive would be fairling. 

l he variants, entered in parenthesis, are found in the Bib. Ind. cd. of the 
Ayin-i-akbari p. 75 and in a (hn/.-r) copy of the QuramCs-sdtuain in my husband’s 
possession. As Amir Khusrau was a poet of Hindustan, either hhiva h {\hivesh) [our 
own] or m& [our] would suit his meaning. The Couplet is, literally :— 

Our fairling, [/.<ir. mango] beauty-maker of the garden, 

Fairest fruit of Hindustan. 

. 6 Daulat Khan Yitsuf-kkail Ludi in 929 ah. sent Babur a gift of mangoes preserved 
>n honey {in loco p. 440). 
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such praise outmatches it. It resembles the kardi peach. 1 It 
ripens in the rains. It is eaten in two ways : one is to squeeze 
it to a pulp, make a hole in it, and suck out the juice,—the other, 
to peel and eat it like the kardi peach. Its tree grows very large 2 
' and has a leaf somewhat resembling the peach-tree’s. The 
trunk is ill-looking and ill-shaped, but in Bengal and Gujrat is 
heard of as growing handsome ( khiib ). 3 

' The plantain (Sans, keld , Musa sapientiuii) is another. 4 * An 
Fol. 283. ‘Arab calls it mauz$ Its tree is not very tall, indeed is not to 
be called a tree, since it is something between a grass and a tree. 
Its leaf is a little like that of the amdn-qard 6 but grows about 
2 yards (qdri) long and nearly one broad. Out of the middle of 
its leaves rises, heart-like, a bud which resembles a sheep’s heart. 
As each leaf (petal) of this bud expands, there grows at its base 
a row of 6 or 7 flowers which become the plantains. These 
flowe # rs become visible with the lengthening of the heart-like 
shoot and the opening of the petals of the bud. The tree is 
understood to flower once only. 7 The fruit has two pleasant 
.. qualities, one that it peels easily, the other that it has neither stone 
nor fibre. 8 It is rather longer and thinner than the egg-plant 
(P. bddanjdn ; Solanum melongena). It is not very sweet ; the 

Bengal plantain (i.e. chini-champa ) is, however, said to be very 

1 I have learned nothing more definite about the word kardi than that it is the 
name of a superior kind of peach {Ghiy&stfl-lughat). 

a The preceding sentence is out of place in the TL urkl text ; it may therefore be 
a marginal note, perhaps not made by Babur. _ 

3 This sentence suggests that Babur, writing in Agra or hath pur did not there see 
fine mango-trees. 

4 See Yule’s H.J. on the plantain, the banana of the West. 

e This word is a descendant of Sanscrit mocha , and parent of viusa the botanical 
name of the fruit (Yule). , . 

6 Shaikh Tffendi (Kunos), Zenker and de Courtcille say of this only that it is the 
name of a tree. Shaw gives a name that approaches it, dr man, a grass, a weed ; 
Scully explains this as Artemisia vulgaris , wormwood, but Roxburgh gives no 
Artemisia having a leaf resembling the plantain’s. Scully has ar&madfin , unexplained, 
which, like amdn-qard , may refer to comfort in shade. Babur's comparison will be 
with something known in Transoxiana. Maize has general resemblance with, the 
plantain. So too have the names of the plants, since mocha and mauz stand for the 
plantain and (Hindi) mu kef i for maize. These incidental resemblances beajr, however 
lightly, on the question considered in the Kncy. Br. (art. maize) whether maize was 
early in Asia or not; some writers hold that it was; if Babur’s amdn-qard were 
maize, maize will have been familiar in Transoxiana in his day. 

7 Abu’l-fazl mentions that the plantain-tree bears no- second crop unless cut down 
to the st ump. 

3 Babur was fortunate not to have met with a set d -1 taring plantain. 
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sweet. The plantain is a very good-looking tree, its broad, 
broad, leaves of beautiful green having an excellent appearance. 

The anbll (H. hull, Tamarindus indica , the tamarind) is 
another. By this name ( anbll ) people call the khurma-i-hind 
(Indian date-tree). 1 It has finely-cut leaves (leaflets), precisely 
like those of the (T.) burn, except that they are not so finely-cut. 2 
It is a very good-looking tree, giving dense shade. It grows wild 
in masses too. 

T he (Beng.) mahuwa (Bassia latifolid) is another. 3 People 
call it also (P l) gul-chikan (or chigan , distilling-flower). This also 
is a very large tree. Most of the wood in the houses of Hindu- Fo1 * 2S 3 ^* 
stanls is from it. Spirit i^araq) is distilled from its flowers, 4 not 
only so, but they are dried and eaten like raisins, and from them 
thus dried, spirit is also extracted. The dried flowers taste just 
like kishmish ; 5 they have an ill-flavour. The flowers are not bad 
in their natural state 6 ; they are eatable. The mahuwa grows 
wild also. Its fruit is tasteless, has rather a large seed with a 
thin husk, and from this seed, again, 7 oil is extracted. 

The mimusops (Sans. khirni> Mimusops kauki) is another. Its 
tree, though not very large, is not small. The fruit is yellow and 

ripe “dates” are called P. tamar-i Hind , whence our tamarind, and 
1 ewiarindus Indica. 

3 a l°P ecur °idcs, a leguminous plant (Scully). 

r u r'' *Qwsgalaunda as the name of the “fruit” [mezva], —Forbes, as that 
0 t”e fallen flower. Cf. Brandis p. 426 and Yule’s H J. s.n. Mohwa. 

Babur seems to say that spirit is extracted from both the fresh and the dried 
o.wers. 1 he fresh ones are favourite food with deer and jackals ; they have a sweet 
spirituous taste. Erskine notes that the spirit made from them was well-known in 
ombay by the name of Moura, or of Parsi-brandy, and that the farm of it was 
a. considerable article of revenue (p. 325 n.). Roxburgh describes it as strong and 
intoxicating (p. 4U ). F J ° 6 * 

F h‘ s is the name of a green, stoneless grape which when dried, results in a raisin 
resem fling the sultanas of Europe {Jahangir's Memoirs and Yule’s H.J. s.n. ; Griffiths’ 

Journal oj n fe l pp. 359 , 388). V 

r 11 1 l " e the flower. The Persian translation renders aid by bn which 

. j\ a rT wor ^ s to he understood in their (root) sense of being, /.<?. natural 

V C ^ ourte hR' translates by quand la Jlcur est fralcke (ii, 210) ; Erskine took 
a o mean smell {Memoirs p. 325), but the aid it translates, docs not seem to have 
, ls me anmg. For reading aul as “the natural slate”, there is circumstantial 
pport m the flower’s being eaten raw (Roxburgh). The annotator of the Elphin- 
e Mb. [whose defacement of that Codex has been often mentionedl, has added 
m s and /ashdtd to the aitl-i {i.c. its ««/), so as to produce amwali (first, f. 235). 

^ gainst this there are the obvious objections that the Persian translation doe* not 
cproi uce, and that its bu does not render aw wait : also that aul-i is a noun with its 
enclitic genitive ya (/). 

* This word seems to be meant to draw attention to the various merits of the 
mahuwd tree. 
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thinner than the red jujube (T. chikda, Elceagnus angustifolia ). 
It has just the grape’s flavour, but a rather bad after-taste; it 
is not bad, however, and is eatable. The husk of its stone 
is thin. 

The (Sans.) jdman (Eugenia janibolana) 1 is another. Its leaf, 
except for being thicker and greener, is quite like the willow’s 
(T. tal ). The tree does not want for beauty. Its fruit is like 
a black grape, is sourish, and not very good. 

The (H.) kamrak (Beng. kcimrunga , Averrhoa carambola) is 
another. Its fruit is five-sided, about as large as the "ain-alu 2 
and some 3 inches long. It ripens to yellow ; gathered unripe, 
v /it is very bitter; gathered ripe, its bitterness has become sub¬ 
acid, not bad, not wanting in pleasantness. 3 

The jack-fruit (H. kadhil\ B. kanthal , Artocarpus integrifolia ) 
is another. 4 This is a fruit of singular form and flavour ; it looks 
Fnl 28], like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made into a haggis {gtpa) 

and it is sickeningly*sweet. Inside it are filbert-like stones 6 

which, Oh tlits whole, resemble dates, but are round, not long* 

and have softer substance ; these are eaten. The jack-fruit is 

very adhesive ; for this reason people are said to oil mouth and 

( hands before eating of it. It is heard of also as growing, not 

only on the branches of its tree, but on trunk and root too/ One 

would say that the tree was all hung round with haggises. 8 
The monkey-jack (II. had ha l, B. burhul , Artocarpus lacoocha) 

is another. The fruit may be of the size of a quince (var. apple). 

1 JFrskine notes that this is not to ho confounded with l£. ja»ibu y the rose-apple 

{Memoirs p. 325 n.). Of. Yule’s H.J. s.v. Jambu. 

var. ghat-alu , gkab-dlH, ghain-dltl , shaft-(Hu, Scully enters ain-filu (true-plum ?) 
unexplained. The kamrak fruit is 3 in. long (Brandis) and of the size of a lemon 
(i'irminger); dimensions which make Babur’s 4 ailik (hand’s-thickness) a slight excess 
. and which thus allow ailih y with translation, angusht y to he approxi¬ 
mately an inch. . . 

3 Speed**, giving the fruit its Sanscrit name kamartotga % says it is acid, rather 
pleasant, something like an in. ipid apple ; also that its prcity pink blossoms grow on 
the trunk and main branches (i, 211). 

Cf. Yule’s H.J. s.n. jack-fruit. In a Calcutta nurseryman’s catalogue of 1914 ad. 
three kinds of jack-tree are offered for sale. viz. “ Crispy or Khaja, Soft or Neo, 
Rose-scented ” (Seth, Feroniu Nursery). 

5 The gipa is a sheep’s stomach stuffed with rice, minced meat, and spices, and 
boiled as a pudding. The resemblance of the jack, as it hangs on the tree, to the 
haggis, is wonderfully complete (F.rskim ). 

0 These when roasted have the taste of chestnuts. 

7 Firminger (p. 18O) describes an ingenious method of training. 

8 For a note of Humlyuri’s on the jack-fruit see Appendix O. 
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Its smell is not bad. 1 * Unripe it is a singularly tasteless and 
empty 3 thing ; when ripe, it is not so bad. It ripens soft, can 
be pulled to pieces and eaten anywhere, tastes very much like 
a rotten quince, and has an excellent little austere flavour. 
y: The^ lote-fruit (Sans, bcv , Zizypkiis jujuba) is another. Its 
Persian name is understood to be kanar .3 It is of several kinds : 
of one the fruit is larger than the plum ( alucha) 4 ; another is 
shaped like the Husain! grape. Most of them are not very good; 
we saw one in Bandlr (Guallar) that was really good. The lote- 
tree sheds its leaves under the Signs Sour and Jauza (Bull and 
Twins), burgeons under Saratdn and Asad (Crab and Lion) which 
are the true rainy-season, — then becoming fresh and green, and 
it ripens its fruit under Dalu and (Bucket i.e. Aquarius, and 
Fish). 

. ; The (Sans.) karaunda^Carissa carandas, the corinda) is another. 

It grows in bushes after the fashion of the (T.) c/tika of our 

country ,5 but the chlka grows on mountains, the karaundd on the Kol. 284*. 
plains. In flavour it is like the rhubarb itself 6 but is sweeter and 

less juicy. 

v ^ * ie (Sans,) pnniytjtd (Flacourtia caiaphracta ) 7 is another. It 

,s larger than the plum (alucha) and like the red-apple unripe. 8 
It is a little austere and is good. The tree is taller than the 

pomegranate’s; its leaf is like that of the almond-tree but 
smaller. 

1 a *dd-yaman aitnQs* I is somewhat curious that Babur makes no comment on 
the odour of the jack itself. 

* bash, Kngiish bosh (Shaw). The Persian translation inserts no more about this 
fruit. 

^ tc *ingass applies this name to the plantain. 

Lrskinc notes that “ this is the bullace-plum, small, not more than twice as large 
irh S p C am * nt>t 80 hi gh loured ; it is generally yellow, sometimes red.” Like 
anir, Brandis enumerates several varieties and mentions the seasonal changes of the 
tree (p.170). b 

5 ^his will be Kabul, probably, because Trunsoxiuna i . written of by Babur 
usually if not invariably, is “that country”, and because he mentions the cltikda 
? 6* p lUi( k'r its Persian name sinjid , in his Description of Kabul (f. 129^). 

i. mar manjan , which I take to refer to the rlwajlar of Kabul. (Cf. f. 129 b y 
where, however, (note 5) are corrigenda of Masson’s /awash for 'Tivtif and his thiol 
o second volume.) Kehr’s Codex contains an extra passage about the karautt d<l> 

I??- , ^ rom h niade a tasty fritter-like dish, resembling a rhubarb fritter 

(Ilmmsky, p. 369). 

I People call it (P.) pa/asa also (Elph. MS. f. 236, marginal note). 

I crimps the red-apple of K&bul. where two sorts are common, both rosy, one 
Vcrv fnuch so, hut much inferioi to ti .* other (Griffith's Journal of Travel p. 3hS) k 
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T he (H.) jri ilar {Ficusglomerata, the clustered fig) 1 is another. 
The fruit grows out of the tree-trunk, resembles the fig (P. anjlr ), 
but is singularly tasteless. 

The (Sans.) amla (.Phyllanthus emb/ica, the myrobalan-tree) is 
another. This also is a five-sided fruit. 2 It looks like the un¬ 
blown cotton-pod. It is an astringent and ill-flavoured thing, 
but confiture made of it is not bad. It is a wholesome fruit. Its 
tree is of excellent form and has very minute leaves. 


T he (H .) chirunji {Buchanctnia latifolid) 3 is another. This 
tree had been understood to grow in the hills, but I knew later 
about it, because there were three or four clumps of it in our 
gardens. It is much like the mahuwa . Its kernel is not bad, 

£ thing between the walnut and the almond, not bad ! rather 
. smaller than the pistachio and round ; people put it in custards 
(P. pdlildci) and sweetmeats ( Ar. halwa). 

The date-palm (P. khurmd , Phoenix dactylifera ) is another. 
This is not peculiar to Hindustan, but is here described because 
it is not in those countries (Tramontana). It grows in Lamghan 
also. 4 Its branches {i.e. leaves) grow from just one place at its 
top ; its leaves {i.e. leaflets) grow on both sides of the branches 
(midribs) from neck {buin) to tip ; its trunk is rough and ill- 
Fol. 285. coloured ; its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. 

People say that the date-palm amongst vegetables resembles an 
animal in two respects : one is that, as, if an animal’s head be 
cut off, its life is taken, so it is with the date-palm, if its head is 
cut off, it dries off ; the other is that, as the offspring of animals 
is not produced without the male, so too with the date-palm, it 
gives no good fruit unless a branch of the male-tree be brought 
into touch with the female-tree. The truth of this last matter 
is not known (to me). The above-mentioned head of the date- 
palm is called its cheese. The tree so grows that where its leaves 
come out is cheese-white, the leaves becoming green as they 
lengthen. This white part, the so-called cheese, is tolerable 
eating, not bad, much like the walnut. People make a wound in 


! Its downy fruit grows in handles from the trunk and large branches (Roxburgh). 

2 The reference by “also” {ham) will be to the katnrak (f. 283^), but both 
Roxburgh and Brandis say the am la is six striated. 

3 The Sanscrit and Bengali name for the ckirunjbtree is f>tyala (Roxburgh p. 363). 
* Cf. f. 2504. 
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the cheese, and into this wound insert a leaflet), in such a way 
that all liquid flowing from the wound runs down it. T The tip 
of the leaflet is set over the mouth of a pot suspended to the tree 
in such a way that it collects whatever liquor is yielded by the 
wound. T his liquor is rather pleasant if drunk at once; if drunk 
after two or three days, people say it is quite exhilarating 
( kaifiyat ). Once* when I had gone to visit Bari, 2 and made an Fol. 285/ 
excursion to the villages on the bank of the Chambal -river, we 
met in with people collecting this date-liquor in the valley-bottom. 

A good deal was drunk ; no hilarity was felt ; much must be 
drunk, seemingly, to produce a little cheer, 
j The cocQjjmt -palm (P. nargil , Cocos nucifera) is another. An 
Arab gives it Arabic form 3 and says ndtjil ; Hindustan people 
say nalh'y seemingly by popular error. 4 Its fruit is the Hindl- 
nut from which black spoons (yard qdshuq) are made and the 
larger ones of which serve for guitar-bodies. The coco-palm has 
general resemblance to the date-palm, but has more, and more 
glistening leaves. Like the walnut, the coco-nut has a green 
outer husk ; but its husk is of fibre on fibre. All ropes for ships 
and boats and also cord for sewing boat-seams are heard of as 
made from these husks. The nut, when stripped of its husk, near 
one end shews a triangle of hollows, two of which are solid, the 
third a nothing (biis}i), easily pierced. Before the kernel forms, 
there is fluid inside ; people pierce the soft hollow and drink 
this ; it tastes like date-palm cheese in solution, and is not bad. 

The (Sans.) tar (Borassus flabelliformis , the Palmyra-palm) is 
another. Its branches (i.e. leaves) also are quite at its top. Just as Fol. 286. 
with the date-palm, people hang a pot on it, take its juice and 
drink it. They call this liquor tar I ; 5 it is said to be more ex¬ 
hilarating than date liquor. For about a yard along its branches 

The leaflet is rigid enough to serve as a runlet, but soon wears out; for this 
. t . usua l practice is to in>e one of split bamboo. 

• Q -> ls a famous hunting-ground between Biana and Dhulpur, Rajputana, visited 
there^G 11 f I j^°^‘ ®*bur’s great-great-grandson Shah-jahan built a hunting-lodge 

,,1 but the Elph. MS. maghrib, [occidentalizing]. The llai. 

1 • when writing of the orange {it:fra) also has Maghrib. A distinction of locality 

may be drawn by magkrib. 

Babur s ‘ Hindustan people ” (aft) are those neither Turks nor Afghans. 

0 J his name, with its usual form tadi (toddy), is usAl for the fermented sap of the 
uate, coco, and mh&r palms also (cf. Yule’s H.J. s.v. toddy). 
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(i.e. leaf-stems) 1 there are no leaves; above this, at the tip of 
the branch (stem), 30 or 40 open out like the spread palm of the 
hand, all from one place. These leaves approach a yard in length. 
People often write Hindi characters on them after the fashion of 
account rolls (daftaryusunliiq). 

The orange (Ar. ndranj , Citrus aurantium) and orange-like 
fruits are others of Hindustan. 2 Oranges grow well in the 
Lamghanat, Bajaur and Sawad. The Lamghanat one is smallish, 
has a navel, 3 is very agreeable, fragile and juicy. It is not at all 
like the orange of Khurasan and those parts, being so fragile 
that many spoil before reaching Kabul from the Lamghanat 
which may be 13-14 yighach (65-70 miles), while the Astarabad 
orange, by reason of its thick skin and scant juice, carries with 
Fol. 2 % 6 b, less damage from there to Samarkand, some 270-280 yighach* 
The Bajaur orange is about as large as a quince, very juicy and 
more acid than other oranges. Khwaja Kalan once said to me, 
“ We counted the oranges gathered from a single tree of this sort 
in Bajaur and it mounted up to 7,000.” It had been always in 
my mind that the word ndranj was an Arabic form ; 3 * it would 
seem to be really so, since every-one in Bajaur and Sawad says 
(P.) narang. 6 


1 Babur writes of the long leaf-stalk as a branch {shdkh) ; he also seems to have 
taken each spike of the fan-leaf to represent a separate leaf. [For two omissions 
from my trs. see Appendix O.] 

2 Most of the fruits Babur describes as orange-like arc named in the following 
classified list, taken from Watts’ Economic Products of India :—“ Citrus aurantium, 
narangi, sangtara , amrit-phal ; C. decumana, pnmclo , shaddock, forbidden-fruit, 
sada-phal ; C. medica proper, turunj , limn ; C. medica limonum, jambhira, 
karna-ntbu Under C. aurantium Brandis enters both the sweet and the Seville 
oranges {ndrangi) ; this Bn bur appears to do also. 

3 klurfiklik, explained in the Elph. Codex by ndfwdr (f. 238). This detail is omitted 
by the Persian translation. Firminger’s description (p. 221) of Aurangabad oranges 
suggests that they also are navel-oranges. At the present time one of the best 
oranges had in England is the navel one of California. 

4 U t-ful addition is made to earlier notes on the vaiiability of the yighdck> a 
variability depending on time taken to cover the ground, by the following passage 
from Henderson and Hume’s Labor to Yarkand (p. 120), which shews that even in 
the last century the farsdng (the P. word used in the Persian translation of the 
Bdbur-ndma for T. yighach) was computed by time. “All the way from Kargallik 
(Qarghahq) to Yarkand, there were tall wooden mile-posts along the roads at intervals 
of about 5 miles, or rather one hour’s journey, apart On a board at the top of each 
post, or far sang as it is called, the distances were very legibly written in Turki.” 

s ma'nb , Elph. MS. piagharrib ; (ef. f. 285^ note). 

' i.c, nirang (Sans, niranga) has been changed to nuranj in the ‘Arab mouth. 
What is probably one of Humayun’s notes preserved by the Elph. Codex (f. 238), 
appears to say—it is mutilated—that narang has been corrupted into ndranj. 
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' , The Jyne (B. limn, C. acidd) is another. It is very plentiful, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and of the same shape. If a person 

poisoned drink the water in which its fibres have been boiled 
danger is averted. 1 

Thecitron (P. turunj? C. medico) is another of the fruits 
resembling the orange. Bajauris and Sawadls call it bdlang and 
hence give the name bdlang-marabbd to its marmalade ( marnbba ) 
ture.. In Hindustan people call the tuvtinj bajauri$ There 
are t wo kinds of turunj : one is sweet, flavourless and nauseating, 
no use for eating but with peel that may be good for mar¬ 
ina a e , it has the same sickening sweetness as the Lamghanat 
«;,////, the other, that of Hindustan and Bajaur, is acid, quite 
re lciouslj, acid, and makes excellent sherbet, well-flavoured, and 
wholesome drinking. Its size may be that of the Khusrawi melon; 

1 la^ a thick skin, wrinkled and uneven, with one end thinner and 
ea 'ec. It is of a deeper yellow than the orange ( ndranj ). Its 

ree ids no trunk, is rather low, grows in bushes, and has a larger Fol. 
leaf than the orange. 

The sangtara •* is another fruit resembling the orange (ndranj). 


its scribe as^opied frnm M note— mutilated m early binding—which is attested by 
bis way from the Hot S 1,a " d u " tln S- a “ d is to the effecc that once on 

by giving lime juice. h ’ h ° “ W pe0ple who llad taken P° ison and restored them 

Virgil*^ lKre n ° teS tl,at tke same antidotal quality is ascribed to the citron by 

Media fert tristes succos. tardumque saporem 
Felicis mali, quo non praesentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando saevae infecere novercae, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 

Heyne’s note i, 438. Georgics 1L v ' ,26 - 

filled. "tinkled, puckered ; Sans, vijapura and H. bijaura (Ayin 28), seed- 

writer (Humavfln?r^ fU r 5e<1 this w .‘, th *h bi j JU ’ ' ; s0 t00 appears to have done the 
seems to sjrv a h' ow mutilated] now in the F.lph. Codes (f. 238), which 

country of Baiaur IIU ‘l r° r lts name went from Ka J aur to Hindustan. Is the 

The name occurs r° T ™ ,ts lndi S enous orange (i vij&pura . , whence bijaura) ? 

4 Of this ° oortn of kangra. 

classes it as a J? [ iamer ° ll -S mantra, uuithaia. saw tar a, etc. Watts 

quoting Ros* In krskinc makes it the common sweet orange ; Firminger. 

India,ro r anges P wfth Hnd?u hat ’ **•&*»£ thc Na S pur ***** » «»• ofthe fines! 
K >-.nd to have kterp/ th,n ’ smooth and clofiG - The Emperor Muhammad Shah 
Speede (ii f0 Ql s naril '‘ to rang-ta. a. because of its fine colour {ra;.\ ) (Forbes). 

or w, v: / So sulev Jve°nr r a T eS ‘ 1 A V° thc mennin s and origin of the name santara 
r^aid that it looks lil* , Eintra, the Portuguese home of a similar orange, it may he 
woks like a hill-name used in N.E. India, for there is a village in'the 
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It is like the citron ( turunj) in colour and form, but has both 
ends of its skin level ; 1 also it is not rough and is somewhat the 
smaller fruit. Its tree is large, as large as the apricot ( aiiriiq ), 
with a leaf like the orange’s. It is a deliciously acid fruit, making 
a very pleasant and wholesome sherbet. Like the lime it is a 
powerful stomachic, but not weakening like the orange ( naranj ). 
v The large lime which they call (H.) gal-gal* in Hindustan is 
another fruit resembling the orange. It has the shape of a goose’s 
egg, but unlike that egg, does not taper to the ends. Its skin is 
smooth like the sangtards ; it is remarkably juicy. 

The (H.) jdnbtri lime 3 is another orange-like fruit. It is orange¬ 
shaped and, though yellow, not orange-yellow. It smells like the 
citron ( turunj ); it too is deliciously acid. 

The (Sans.) sada-fal ( phal ) * is another orange-like fruit. This 
is pear-shaped, colours like the quince, ripens sweet, but not to 
the sickly-sweetness of the orange (3ndratij ). 

The amrd-fal (sic. Hai. MS.—Sans, amrtt-phal) 5 is another 

orange-like fruit. 

y The lemon (IT. karnd , C. limonunt) is another fruit resembling 
the orange {naranj) ; it may be as large as the gal-gal and is also 
acid. 

, The (Sans.) amal-bui 6 is another fruit resembling the orange. 

Bhutan Hills, (Western Duars) known from its orange groves as Santra-bari, Abode 
of the orange. To this (mentioned already as my husband’s suggestion in Mr. Crooke’s 
ed. of Yule’s H.J.) support is given by the item “Sunturu, famous Nipal variety”, 
entered in Seth’s Nursery-list of 1914 (Feronia Nurseries, Calcutta). Light on the 
question of origin could be thrown, no doubt, by those acquainted with the dialects 
of the hill-tract concerned. 

‘ This refers, presumably, to the absence of the beak characteristic of all citrons. 

3 melter, from the Sans, root gal , which provides the names of several lemons by 
reason of their solvent quality, specified by Babur [infra) of the anal-bid. Erskine 
notes that in his day the gal-gal was known as hilniek (galmak ?). 

3 Sans. jambird , H. jambir , classed by Abu’l-fazl as one of the somewhat sour 
fruits and by Watts as Citrus medica limonum. 

4 Watts, C. deenmana , the shaddock or pumelo; Firminger(p. 223) has C. decunuma 
pyriformis suiting Babur’s “pear-shaped”. What Babur compared it with will be 
the Transoxanian pear and quince (P. amrfidaw&bihi) and not the Indian guava and 
Bengal quince {P. amrud and //. bael). 

s The Turk! tcxl writes avtrd. Watts classes the amril-phal as a C. aurantium. 
Thus supports Erskine’s suggestion that it is the mandarin-orange. Humayun 
describes it in a note which is written pell-mell in the text of the Eiph. Codex and 
contains also descriptions of the kdmila and santara oranges ; it can be seen translated 
in Appendix O. 

'■ So spelled in the Turk! text and also in two good MSS. of the Pers. trs. I.O. 
217 and 2ib, but by Abu’l fazl anal-bit. Both P. bid and P. bit mean willow and 
cai.c (ratan), so that amal-bid (bit) can mean acid-willow and acid-cane. But as 
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After three years (in Hindustan), it was first seen to-day. 1 They 
say a needle melts away if put inside it, 2 either from its acidity Fol. 2$7<*. 
or some other property. It is as acid, perhaps, as the citron and 
lemon ( turunj and limit)? 

(m. Vegetable products of Hindustan : — Flowers .) 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the (D.) 
jdsun (Hibiscus rosa sinensis ), which some Hindustanis call 
(Hindi) gazhal? *It is not a grass ( giyah ) ; its tree (is in stems 
like the bush of the red-rose ; it) is rather taller than the bush 
of the red-rose . 5 * The flower of the jasiin is fuller in colour than 
that ot the pomegranate, and may be of the size of the red-rose, 
but, the red-rose, when its bud has grown, opens simply, whereas, 
when they<wwtf-bud opens, a stem on which other petals grow, 
is seen like a heart amongst its expanded petals. Though the 
two are parts of the one flower, yet the outcome of the lengthening 
and thinning of that stem-like heart of the first-opened petals 
idves the semblance of two flowers. 6 It is not a common matter. 

I he beautifully coloured flowers look very well on the tree, but 

Babur is writing <<f a fruit like an orange, the cane that bears an acid fruit, Calamus 
> oang, can be left aside in favour of Citrus medico, acidissima . Of this fruit the 
so vent property Babur mentions, as well as the commonly-known service in cleansing 
metal, link it, by these uses, with the willow and suggest a ground for understanding, 

as r>kine did, that amal-bid meant acid-willow ; for willow-wood is used to rub rust 
off metal. 

me* r ^ 1 ’ s s *- a t emen t shows that Babur was writing the Description of Hindustan in 
xj 1 ' Aik), which is the date given for it by Shaikh Zain. 

.. A _ story of the needle is believed in India of all the citron kind, which are hence 
(needle-melter) j n the Dakhin (Erskine). Cf. Forbes, p. 489 s.n. 

3 Erskine here quotes information from Abu’1-fail {Ay in 28) about Akbar’s 
mcouragement of the cultivation of fruits. 

lnd‘ , 1IK UStan i (^ Tr( l u ) garhal. Many varieties of Hibiscus (syn. Althea) grow in 
n If V^ 0 ? 10 thri Y e * n Surrey gardens ; the jfisun by name and colour can be taken 
ieaUier (Yuh^lVj ^ a ^ an ’ etc., as the shoe-flower, from its use in darkening 

folki SUrm ! SC w * la * I have placed between asterisks here belongs to the next- 
the bush 8 * t*’ olcander - For though the branches of the jdsun grow vertically, 
in . tif a * ( en * e mass upon one stout trunk, or stout short stem. The words placed 
Th areUt 1 a * )ovc are not with the Haidarabad but are with the Elphinstone Codex, 
i |" e would seem to have been a scrilie’s skip from one 41 rose” to the other. As 
the FM* r re P ca tcdl3’, this part of the Babur-nama lias been much annotated ; in 
.1 " ' u Codex, where only most of the notes arc preserved, some are entered by 

« s« ube pell-mell into Babur’s text. The present instance may be a case of a 
margmia! note, added to the text in a wrong place. 

A . e P c( ™ncle supporting the plume of medial petals is clearly seen only when the 
‘^double** 38 ” rSt * c Hibiscus is found in florists’ catalogues described as 







they do not last long; they fade in just one day. The jasiin 
blossoms very well through the four months of the rains ; it seems 
indeed to flower all through the year ; with this profusion, how¬ 
ever, it gives no perfume. 

v The (H.) kanir ( Nerium odor inn, the oleander) 1 is another. It 
grows both red and white. Like the peach-flower, it is five 
petal led. It is like the peach-bloom (in colour?), but opens 14 
or 15 flowers from one place, so that seen from a distance, they 
look like one great flower. The oleander-bush is taller than the 
rose-bush. The red oleander has a sort of scent, faint and agree¬ 
able. (Like the jasiin ,) it also blooms well and profusely in the 
Fol. 288 . rains, and it also is had through most of the year. 

The (H.) ( kiura ) ( Pojidanns odoratissimus , the screw-pine) is 
another. 2 If has a very agreeable perfume. 3 Musk has the defect 
of being dry ; this may be called moist musk —a very agreeable 
perfume. The tree’s singular appearance notwithstanding, it has 
flowers perhaps 1 \ to 2 qdrish (13J to 18 inches) long. It has 
long leaves having the character of the reed (P.) gJiarau 4 and 
having spines. Of these leaves, while pressed together bud-like, 
the outer ones are the greener and more spiny ; the inner ones 
are soft and white. In amongst these inner leaves grow things 
like what belongs to the middle of a flower, and from these 
things comes the excellent perfume. When the tree first comes 
up not yet shewing any trunk, it is like the bush (biitd) of the 
male-reed ,5 but with wider and more spiny leaves. What serves 
it for a trunk is very shapeless, its roots remaining shewn. 


r This Anglo-Indians call also rose-bay. A Persian name appears to be zahr-giySh, 
poison-grass, which makes it the more probable that the doubtful passage in the 
previous description of the jasiin belongs to the rod-like oleander, known as lire 
poison-grass. The oleander is common in river-beds over much country known to 
Babur, outside India. 

J Roxburgh gives a full and interesting account of this tree. 

3 Here the Flph. Codex, only, has the (seeming) note, “An ‘Arab calls it kuzi" 
(or kiiwi). This fills out Steingass’ part-explanation of k&zri> “the blossom of the 
hagrant palm-tree, arm&t ” (p. 1010), and of arr?iaf % “a kind of date-tree with 
a fragrant blossom’ 1 (p. 39), by making arwa: and kdrei seem to be the Pan dan us 
and its flower. 

* Calamus scripiorius (Vullers ii, 607. II.B.). Abu’l-fazl compares the leaves to 
jazvdri , tin great millet (Forbes) ; Bloclimann (A. A. p. 83) translates jawiiri by 
maize ( /award, Forbes). 

5 T. airkak-qumuih, a name Scully enters unexplained. Under qumush (reed) he 
•nters Arundo rnadaya • arenas ; Babur’s < mpnrison will be with some Transoxanimt 
Arundo or Calamus , presumably. 
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The (P.) ya smart (jasmine) is another ; the white they call (B.) 
champa} It is larger and more strongly scented than our 
ydsman- flower. 



(*?. Seasons of the year?) 

Again: whereas there are four seasons in those countries, 2 
there are three in Hindustan, namely, four months are summer ; 
four are the rains ; four are winter. The beginning of their 
months is from the welcome of the crescent-moons. 3 Every 
three years they add a month to the year ; if one had been added 
to the rainy season, the next is added, three years later, to the 
^ inter months, the next, in the same way, to the hot months. 

I his is their mode of intercalation^ (Chait, Baisdkh, Jeth and Fol. 288*. 
Asaih') are the hot months, corresponding with the Fish, (Ram, 

Bull and l wins ; Sawan, Bhadoii , Kil,dr and Kdtik) are the 
odn) months, corresponding with the Crab, (Lion, Virgin and 
alance ; Agkan , Pus, Mdgh and Phdlgitn) are the cold months, 
corresponding with the Scorpion, (Archer, Capricorn, and Bucket 
or Aquarius). 

1 he people of Hind, having thus divided the year into three 
seasons of four months each, divide each of those seasons by 
td 'ing from each, the two months of the force of the heat, rain, 5 
an cold. Ol the hot months the last two, i.e. Jcth and Asdrh 
are the force of the heat; of the rainy months, the first two, z.c. 

-divan and Bhddoh are the force of the rains ; of the cold season, 
ie middle two, i.e. Pus and Mdgh are the force of the cold. By 
1 ns classification there are six seasons in Hindustan. 


(B,)Vvmp r * lave ^ e<n B&bur’s word (Elph. and Hai. MSS.), but is the 

lH jasmhnc) c ^ am P a ^ !a » the Pers* translation corrects it by (B.) efu 

3 Hind a l ,e meant, where Hindu rules do not prevail. 
istiqbfu\ welo; ' ntH * ^hdii-si kil&t ailar-ni'ng ia Iqbal-din dur. The use here of 
nights ?* or ^ 01 P C ’ alt mcts attention ; does it allude to the universal welcome of lighter 
Shaw will ? ^ 1 rc,run,scent of Muhammadan welcome to the Moon’s crescent in 

p. 91. in nn- lCt 1, nt °f the intercalary months vide Cunningham's Indian Era r, 
page of th II ne ^f S o enlen ° isufra) the parenthesis-marks indicate blanks left on th • 
blanks mak r * as . l ^ ou gh waiting for information. These and other similar 
manuscript. * °P ,n * un the Ilui. Codex is a direct copy of Babur’s draft 

Crab ir,,V n‘“ p!<: rpvls 1 '°[' *'•'") of the year is referred to on f. 284, where the Sign* 
and Lion are called the season of the true Rains. 
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(o. Days of the week.) 

To the days also they have given names : — 1 ( Sanichar is 
Saturday; Rabl-bar is Sunday ; Som-wdr is Monday ; Mangal- 
war is Tuesday: Budh-bar is Wednesday; Brihaspat-bar is 
Thursday ; Shukr-bar is Friday). 

(p. Divisions of time.) 

As in our countries what is known by the (Turkl) term klcha- 
giinduz (a day-and-night, nycthemeron) is divided into 24 parts, 
each called an hour (Ar. saint), and the hour is divided into 60 
parts, each called a minute (Ar. daqiqa ), so that a day-and-night 

[Author's note on the daqiqa. ) The daqiqa is about as long as six repetitions 
of the Fatiha with the Bismil/dk, so that a day-and-night is as long as 8640 
repetitions of the Fatiha with the Bismillah. 

consists of 1440 minutes, —so the people of Hind divide the night- 
and-day into 60 parts, each called a (S.) ghari? They also 
divide the night into four and the day into four, calling each part 
a (S.) pahr (watch) which in Persian is a pas. A watch and 
watchman (pas u pdsban) had been heard about (by us) in those 
countries (Transoxania), but without these particulars. Agreeing 
with the division into watches, a body of f kartells* is chosen 
and appointed in all considerable towns of Hindustan. They 
cast a broad brass (plate-) thing,** perhaps as large as a tray 
(tabaq) and about two hands’-thickness ; this they call a gViaridl 
and hang up in a high place (bir buland yir-da). Also they have 
a vessel perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup 5 and filling 

1 Babur appears not to have entered cither the Hindi or the Persian names of the 
week : —1 he Hai. MS. has a blank space; the Elph. MS. had the Persian, names 
only, and Hindi ones have been written in above these ; Kchr has the Persian one;- 
only ; Ilminsky has added the Hindi ones. (The spelling of the Hindi names, in my 
translation, is copied from Forbes’ Dictionary.) 

The Hai. MS. writes gari and guri&l. The word now stands for the hour of 
60 minutes. 

3 i.e. gong-men. The name is applied also to an alligator Lacertus gangeticus 
(Forbes). 

4 There is some confusion in the text here, the Hai. MS. reading birinj din /ishf (?) 
nlr,:a quiubturldr —the Elph. MS. (f. 240b) bi ring-din bir ycissi nima qhiftldurldr. 
The Tertian translation, being based on the text of the IClphinstonc Codex reads az 
hiring yak chiz fiahni rehhta and. The word tishi of the Hai. MS. may represent 
ta r ht plate or ydssi, broad ; against the latter however there is the sentence that follows 
and gives the size. 

5 Here again the wording of the Hai. MS. is not clear; the sense however is 
obvious. Concerning the clepsydra vide A. A. Jarrett, ii, 15 and notes; Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities \ Yule’s H.J. s.n. Ghurry. 
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in one g hari (z.e. 24 minutes). Th e g^haridlis put this into water 
and wait till it fills. For example, they will put the perforated Fol. 2S9; 
cup into water at day-birth ; when it fills the first time, they strike 
the gong once with their mallets ; when a second time, twice, and 
so on till the end of the watch. They announce the end of a 
u ky several rapid blows of their mallets. After these they 
pause , then strike once more, if the first day-watch has ended, 
twice if the second, three times if the third, and four times if the 
ourth. After the fourth day-watch, when the night-watches 
e gin, these are gone through in the same way. It used to be 
the mleto beat the sign of a watch only when the watch ended; 
so that sleepers chancing to wake in the night and hear the sound 
° a ^ llrc ^ ° r fourth g'hari , would not know whether it was of the 
second or third night-watch. I therefore ordered that at night 
or on a cloudy day the sign of the watch should be struck after 
t Tiat of the g > hari i for example, that after striking the third g'hari 
o the first night-watch, the g’karidlis were to pause and then 
• tn 'e the sign of the watch, in order to make it known that this 
j- 1lr g kari was of the first night-watch,—and that after striking 
C)U .! ^ harts ‘°f the third night-watch, they should pause and then 
sti 1 the sign ol the third watch, in order to make it known that 
us ouith g'hari was of the third night-watch. It did very well; 
anyone happening to wake in the night and hear the gong, would 
\now \\hat ghari of what watch of night it was. 

c n 1 ain ’ ^ )C ' V c ^ v ^ c the g'hari into 60 parts, each part being 

e d P a ^ > 1 by this each night-and-day will consist of 3,500 pals. Fol. 290. 

* \!°* g on /^ P a ^ ) They say the length of a pal is the shutting and 
shuttin^ ° j e ^dicls 60 times,* which in a night-and-day would he 216,000 
eoual <-^ S fi and °P en,n g s of the eyes. Experiment shews that a pal is al>out 
2S rw re Pf tl tions of the Qul-kawa-aliak 2 and BismillAh ; this would be 
» repetitions in a night-and-day. 

(?• Measures .) 

The ' 

g r b eo pfo of Hind have also well-arranged measures : — 3 
r a lS _~~ 1 ni asha\ 4 via ska = i tank =32 rails ; 5 via sha = 
isqa — 40 rails ; 12 tnaska = 1 tula — 96 rails ; 14 tula = 1 ser. 

S pa/irt: ~ 1 pal ’ 60 t als ~ 1 ****** ( 2 4 ni-) ; 60 g'hari or 

* Ooran (nyctheraeron). 

3 The (S \ a .! 3, _ y' . w hich is a declaration of God’s unity, 

bean : p.. m> . r, ce-grains (Eng. 8 barley-corn4 ; the \S.) :nCt:.ha is a kidney - 

is about i/ic IS ,^ J 1 out 2 . oz ' ' tJle f^ r *) is equal to 40 rails ; the (S.) lull 

s • . the (b. ) ser is of various values (Wilson’s Glossary and Yule’s VI .J.). 
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This is everywhere fixed :— 40 ser = 1 manban ; 12 manban «= 

1 mam ; 100 mdnl they call a minasa .* 

Pearls and jewels they weigh by the td?ik, 

(r. Modes of reckoning i) 

The people of Hind have also an excellent mode of reckoning : 
100,000 they call a ink ; 100 laks, a krur ; 100 krurs, an arb ; 

1 00 arfo, 1 ; 1 00 karbs , 1 nil ; 100 1 padam ; 1 00 padams , 

1 .ftz/zg-. The fixing of such high reckonings as these is proof of 
the great amount of wealth in Hindustan. 

(jt. Hindu inhabitants of Hindustani) 

Most of the inhabitants of Hindustan are pagans ; they call 
a pagan a Hindu. Most Hindus believe in the transmigration 
of souls. All artisans, wage-earners, and officials are Hindus. In 
our countries dwellers in the wilds (/>. nomads) get tribal names; 

Fol. 2906 . here the settled people of the cultivated lands and villages get 
tribal names. 2 Again : —every artisan there is follows the trade 
that has come down to him from forefather to forefather. 

(t. Defects of Hindustani) 

Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people have no 
good looks; of social intercourse, payingand receiving visits there 
is none ; of genius and capacity none ; of manners none ; in 
handicraft and work there is no form or symmetry, method or 
quality ; there are no good horses, no good dogs, no grapes, musk- 
melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, no good bread or 
cooked food in the bazars, no Hot-baths, no Colleges, no candles, 
torches or candlesticks. 

In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they 
call lamp-men {diwatt), who in the left hand hold a smallish 
wooden tripod to one corner of which a thing like the top of 




* There being 4° Bengal sers to thr man , Babur’s word manbfir. s.;t tns to be another 
name for the man or maund. I have not found in Unban or min'is a. At first sight 
manban might be taken, in the Hai. MS. for (T.) batman , a weight of 13 or 15 lbs., 
hut this doc > not suit. Of. f. 167 note to batman and f. 1 73 ^ (where, however, in the 
note f. 157 requires correction to f. 167). For Babur's table of measures the Pers. 
trs. has 40 sets ~ I man \ 12 mam ~ I want ; IOO mini they call minasa (217, 
f. 201 b, 1. S). 

3 Presumably these are caste-names. 
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a candlestick is fixed, having a wick in it about as thick as the 
thumb. In the right hand they hold a gourd, through a narrow 
slit made in which, oil is let trickle in a thin thread when the 
wick needs it. Great people keep a hundred or two of these 
lamp-men. This is the Hindustan substitute for lamps and 
candlesticks 1 If their rulers and begs have work at night needing 
candles, these dirty lamp-men bring these lamps, go close up and Fol. 291 . 
there stand. 

Except their large rivers and their standing-waters which flow 
in ravines or hollows (there are no waters). There are no 
running-waters in their gardens or residences (‘ imaratlar ). 1 
Ihese residences have no charm, air ( hawa\ regularity or 
symmetry. 

Peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They 
tie on a thing called lunguta , 2 a decency-clout which hangs two 
spans below the navel. From the tie of this pendant decency- 
clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind. Women also tie on a cloth (lung), one-half of which goes 
round the waist, the other is thrown over the head. 

(u. A dvantages of Hindustan .) 

Pleasant things of Hindustan are that it is a large country and 
has masses of gold and silver. Its air in the Rains is very fine. 
vSometimes it rains 10, 15 or 20 times a day ; torrents pour down 
all at once and rivers flow where no water had been. While it 
rains and through the Rains, the air is remarkably fine, not to be 
surpassed for healthiness and charm. The fault is that the air 
becomes very soft and damp. A bow of those (Transoxanian) 
countries after going through the Rains in Hindustan, may not 
be drawn even ; it is ruined ; not only the bow, everything is Fol. ^un¬ 
affected, armour, book, cloth, and utensils all; a house even does 

. . w ords in parenthesis appear to be omitted from the text ; to add them brings 
>abur s remark into agreement with others on what he several times makes note oi, 

Vl f absence not only of irrigation-channels but of those which conVey “ running 
waters’ to houses and gardens: Such he writes of in Fargh&na ; such are a w< 
nov. n charm e,g. in Madeira, where the swift current of dear water flowing through 

2 55 , eets ' turns into private precincts by side-runlets. 

1 he Ilai. MS. wriu s /u?i^il/d~dFk t like a lunguoi, which better agrees with Babur’s 
usual phrasing. Lung is Persian for a cloth passed between the loins, is an equivalent 
0 ^ dhoti* Babur's use of it ( infra ) for the woman’s (P.) chaddar or (S.) sari does 
not suit the Dictionary definition of its meaning. 
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not last long. Not only in the Rains but also in the cold and 
the hot seasons, the airs are excellent ; at these times, however, 
the north-west wind constantly gets up laden with dust and earth. 
It gets up in great strength every year in the heats, under the 
Bull and Twins when the Rains are near; so strong and carrying 

so much dust and earth that there is no seeing one another. 
People call this wind Darkener of the Sky (IT. andJit). The 
weather is hot under the Bull and Twins, but not intolerably 
so, not so hot as in Balkh and Qandahar and not for half 
so long. 

Another good thing in Hindustan is that it has unnumbered 
and endless workmen of every kind. There is a fixed caste (Jam't) 
for every sort of work and for every thing, which has done that 
work or that thing from father to son till now. Mulla Sharaf, 
writing in the Zafar-nama about the building of Timur Beg’s 
Stone Mosque, lays stress on the fact that on it 200 stone-cutters 
worked, from Azarbaljan, Fars, Hindustan and other countries. 
But 680 men worked daily on my buildings in Agra and of Agra 
stone-cutters only ; while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily on my 
buildings in Agra, Slkri, Blana, Dulpur, Guallar and Kuil. In 
Fo). 292. the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen of 
every sort in Hindustan. 


(y. Revenues of Hindustani) 

The revenue of the countries now held by me (935 AH.- 
1528 AD.) from Bhlra to Bihar is 52 knlrs , 1 as will be known in 
detail from the following summary. 2 Eight or nine knurs of this 


* When Erskine published the Memoirs in 1826 AD. he estimated this sum at 
i§ millions Sterling, but when he published his History of India in 1854, he had made 
further research into the problem of Indian money values, and judged then that Babur's 
revenue was .£4.212,000. 

2 Erskine here notes that the promised details had not been preserved, but in 
1854 ad. he had found them in a “paraphrase of part of Babur ”, manifestly in 
Shaikh Zain’s work. He entered and discussed them and some matters of money- 
values in Appendices D. and F. of his History of India, vol. I. Ilminsky found 
them in Ruhr’s Codex (C. ii, 230). The scribe of the Elph. MS. has entered the 
revenues of three saridrs only, with Iris usual quotation marks indicating something 
extraneous or doubtful. The Hai. MS. has them in contents precisely as I have 
entered them above, but with a scattered mode of setting down. They are in Persian, 
presumably as they were rendered to Babur by some Indian official. This official 
statement will have been with Babur’s own papers ; it will have been copied by 
Shaikh Zain into his own paraphrase. It differs slightly in F.rskire’s and again, in 
de Courteille’s versions. I regret that I am incompet ent to throw any light upon the 
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Sarkars. 


Sihrind UtlUj : ~ Bhrra ’ Lahar > Sialk0t > Uibalpur, etc 
H isar-firuza 

The capital Dihl! and Mlan-du-ab . 

Biana, 1 * n ° l ' nc ^ uc * ec ^ * n Sikandar’s time 
Agra 

Mla.n-wil 5 .yat (Midlands)* 

Guallar 7 

Qanauj nd Sell0 " da ( Seon ‘iha) 

Sambhal 

Laknur and Baksar 
•vhairabad 

J^npQ? U< ^ e ^ an ^ ^ a ^ ra J (Baraich) 

: 

Barwar 

Saran ’ 

Champaran 
Kandla 

^ irhut from Raja Rup-narain’s tribute, silver 
Ram., 1 1 - black (i.e. c< 

Nagr lr n } Ulr ^ rom Chatsu, and Malarna 

Bikramajit in Rantanbhur 

^a. Ian jarl.... 

*?£ n'kam-delT 0 (or ' Sanf? °" ,y) 

X ^ja Bikarn-cband . 


e. copper 


Kriirs. 


Laks. 


33 

29 

30 
69 
69 

44 

29 

9 i 

23 

28 

36 

38 

39 
12 
17 

o 

63 

5 

55 

10 

90 

43 

2 

27 

20 


Tankas. 


15,989 

31.985 

75> , 74 

50,254 

81,000 

14,930 

76,919 

19 

57,450 

55,950 

63,358 

44,000 

82,433 

65,000 

1,369 

88,333 

27,282 

60,000 

17,5064 

' 8,373 

86,060 

30,300 

55,ooo 

50,000 

00,000 
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aie fiom parganas of rals and rajas who, as obedient from of 
old, receive allowance and maintenance. 

Revenues of Hindustan from what has so far come under the 
VICTORIOUS STANDARDS 


Fol. 2923. 


Fol. 293. 


^ ar a s particulars and details about the land and people 
° the country of Hindustan have become definitely known, they 
lave keen narrated and described ; whatever matters worthy of 
recor d may come to view hereafter. I shall write down. 

iuesti°n of its values and that I must leave some uncertain names to those more 
of//*' * an m ysclf. Cf. Erskinc’s Appendices i.c. and Thomas’ Revenue -t,: sources 
'' Ju ghal Empire. For a few comments u-e App. 1*. 
laere the Turki text resumes in the Hai. MS. 
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HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Distribution of treasure in Agra .) 1 

{May 12th) On Saturday the 29th 2 of Rajab the examination 
and distribution of the treasure were begun. To Humayun 
were given 70 laks from the Treasury, and, over and above this, 
a treasure house was bestowed on him just as it was, without 
ascertaining and writing down its contents. To some begs 
10 laks were given, 8, 7, or 6 to others .3 Suitable money-gifts 
were bestowed from the Treasury on the whole army, to every 
tribe there was, Afghan, Hazara, ‘Arab, Biluch etc. to each 
according to ns position. Every trader and student, indeed every 
man who had come with the army, took ample portion and share 
o ounteous gift and largess. To those not with the army went 
a mass of treasure in gift and largess, as for instance, 17 laks to 
Kamran, 15 laks to Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza, while to* AskarT, 
Hindal and indeed to the whole various train of relations and 
younger children •* went masses of red and white (gold and silver), 
° j eiu -’ 1 ' n S. jewels and slaves.s Many gifts went to the begs 
and soldiery on that side (Tramontana). Valuable gifts (sausrhdt\ 



• : *>5,070 and ,{ 4,560 respectively; very lame .urns 

r the age (History of huha, i. 440 n. and App. K. ) b 

5 will be his daughters. Guhbadan gives precise details of the gifts to the 

niily circle {Iiumayftnndma f. 10). 

Some of these slaves were Si. Ibrihlm’s dancing-girl , (Gul-badan, ib .). 
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Makka and Madina. We gave one shahrukhi for every soul 
in the country of Kabul and the valley-side 1 of Varsak, man and 
woman, bond and free, of age or non-age. 2 



(b. Disaffection to Babur.) 

On our first coming to Agra, there was remarkable dislike and 
hostility between its people and mine, the peasantry and soldiers 
running away in fear of our men. Delhi and Agra excepted, 
not a fortified town but strengthened its defences and neither 
was in obedience nor submitted. Qasim Sambhall was in 
Sambhal; Nizam Khan was in Blana ; in Mlwat was Hasan 
Khan Mlwatl himself, impious mannikin ! who was the sole 
leader of the trouble and mischief .3 Muhammad Zaitun was in 
Dulpur ; Tatar Khan Sarang-khani 4 was in Guallar; Husain 
Khan Nuhdnt was in Rapri; Qutb Khan was in Itawa (Etawa) ; 

‘Alam Khan ( Kdlpi ) was in KalpT. Oanauj and the other side 
of Gang (Ganges) was all held by Afghans in independent 
hostility ,5 such as Naslr Khan Nuhdni , Ma‘ruf Farmfili and a 
crowd of other amirs. These had been in rebellion for three or 
four years before Ibrahim’s death and when I defeated him, 
were holding Oanauj and the whole country beyond it. At 
the present time they were lying two or three marches on our 
side of Oanauj and had made Bihar Khan the son of Darya Khan 
Nuhdni their pads hah, under the style Sultan Muhammad. Fol. 294^. 
Marghub the slave was in Mahawin (.Muttra ?); he remained there, 
thus close, for some time but came no nearer. 


Ar. facia. Perhaps it was a station of a hundred men. Varsak is in Badakhshan, 
on the water flowing to Jaliqan from the Khwaja Muhammad range. Erskinc read 
^P* 335) soda Varsak as sa<'ftr rashk , incentive to emulation ; de C. tii, 233) translates 
sarfa conjecturally by circonscriptioti. Shaikh Zain has \ arsak and to the recipients 
of the gifts adds the “Khwastls, people noted for their piety ' (A.N. trs. H.lk 
•> 2 4& n.). The gift to Varsak mav well have been made in gratitude for hospitality 
received by Babur in the time of adversity after his loss of Samarkand and before bis 
return to Kabul in 920 ah. 

3 area lod. or lid. Babur left himself stripped so bare by bis far-flung largess 
that he was nick named Qalandar (Firishta). 

1 Badaynn! says ol him (Bib. Ind. ed i. 340I that he was kafir kalima-/u, a pagan 
making the Muhammadan C onfession of Faith, and that he had heard of him, in 
Akbar’s time from Bairain Kban-i khanan, as kingly in appearance and poetic in 
temperament, lie was killed fighting for R&na Snngii at Kanwahn. 

* 1 his is his family name. 

5 r.r. not acting with Hasan Miwdti. 
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(c. Discontent in Babuls army.) 

It was the hot-season when we came to Agra. All the 
inhabitants (khalaiq) had run away in terror. Neither grain for 
ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had. The villages, 
out of hostility and hatred to us had taken to thieving and 
highway-robbery ; there was no moving on the roads. There 
had been no chance since the treasure was distributed to send 
men in strength into the parganas and elsewhere. Moreover 
the year was a very hot one ; violent pestilential winds struck 
people down in heaps together; masses began to die off. 

On these accounts the greater part of the begs and best braves 
became unwilling to stay in Hindustan, indeed set their faces for 
leaving it. It is no reproach to old and experienced begs if they 
speak of such matters ; even if they do so, this man (Babur) has 
enough sense and reason to get at what is honest or what is 
mutinous in their representations, to distinguish between loss 
and gain. But as tin's man had seen his task whole, for himself, 
when he resolved on it, what taste was there in their reiterating 
tha. things should be done differently ? What recommends 
the expression of distasteful opinions by men of little standing 
F ° 1 ' 295 * ' *‘chikkarwi)} Here is a curious thing: —This last time of 

our riding out from Kabul, a few men of little standing had just 
been made begs ; what I looked for from them was that if I 
vent thiough fire and water and came out again, they would 
nave gone in with me unhesitatingly, and with me have come 
out, that wherever I went, there at my side would they be, —not 
that they would speak against my fixed purpose, not that they 
would turn back from any task or great affair on which, all 
counselling, all consenting, we had resolved, so long as that 
counsel was not abandoned. Badly as these new begs behaved, 
Secretary Ahmad! and Treasurer Wall behaved still worse. 
Khwaja kalan had done well in the march out from Kabul, in 
Ibrahims defeat and until Agra was occupied ; he had spoken 
bold words and shewn ambitious view’s. But a few days after 
the capture of Agra, all his views changed,—the one zealous for 
departure at any price was Khwaja Kalan. 1 

Gul-ljadan says that the Khwaja several times asked leave on the ground tit''* 
h>s constitution was not fitted Tor the climate of Hindustan ; that Ilis Majesty was 
not at ad, at all, willing for him to go, hut gave way at length to his importunity. 
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(d. Babur calls a council.) 

When I knew of this unsteadiness amongst (my) people, I 
summoned all the begs and took counsel. Said I, “There is no 
supremacy and grip on the world without means and resources; 
without lands and retainers sovereignty and command {padshahliq 
u annrliq) are impossible. By the labours of several years, by 
encountering hardship, by long travel, by flinging myself and 
the army into battle, and by deadly slaughter, we, through God’s 
grace, beat these masses of enemies in order that we might take 
their broad lands. And now what force compels us, what 
necessity has arisen that we should, without cause, abandon 
countries taken at such risk of life ? Was it for us to remain in 
Kabul, the sport of harsh poverty ? Henceforth, let no well- 
wisher of mine speak of such things ! But let not those turn 
back from going who, weak in strong persistence, have set their 
faces to depart! '* By these words, which recalled just and 
r easonable views to their minds, I made them, willy-nilly, quit 
their fears. 

\ e - Khwdja Kaldn decides to leave Hindustani) 

As Khwaja Kalan had no heart to stay in Hindustan, matters 
were settled in this way :—As he had many retainers, he was to 
convoy the gifts, and, as there were few men in Kabul and 
Ghazni, was to keep these places guarded and victualled. 
I bestowed on him Ghazni, Girdlz and the Sultan Mas‘udi Hazara, 
gave also the Hindustan pargana of G’huram, 1 worth 3 or 
4 laks. It was settled for Khwaja Mlr-i-mlran also to go to 
Kabul; the gifts were put into his immediate charge, under the 
custody of Mulla Hasan the banker (sarnif) and Tuka 2 Hindu . 

Loathing Hindustan, Khwaja Kalan, when on his way, had 
the following couplet inscribed on the wall of his residence 
ii in id rati) in Dihll 

If safe and sound I cross the Sind, 

Blacken my face ere I wish for Hind ! 

ft was ill-mannered in him to compose and write up this partly- 
jesting verse while I still stayed in Hind. If his departure 

2 frvtidla, about 25 miles s.w. of Aipbala. 

oh.Ukh Zain, Gul-badan and Erskine write Nau-kar. It was now that Khwaja 
a an conveyed money for the repair of the groat dam at Ghazni (f. 1 39 h 

36 
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caused me one vexation, such a jest doubled it . 1 I composed 
the following off-hand verse, wrote it down and sent it to him :— 

Give a hundred thanks, Babur, that the generous Pardoner 
Has given thee Sind and Ilind and many a kingdom. 

If thou {z.c. the khwaja) have not the strength for their heats, 

If thou say, Let me see the cold side ( yus ),” Ghazni is there. 3 


(/ Accretions to Babur's force.) 


At this juncture, Mulla Apaq was sent into Kul with royal 
letters o i favour for the soldiers and quiver-wearers ( tarkash - 
band) of that neighbourhood. Shaikh Guran (G'huran )3 came 


^ U 10 . s , no ! e °n Mulla Apaq.) Formerly he had been in a very low 
{Jj 1 * 00 ! ndccd ' tW0 three years before this time, had gathered his 
(to mcTVnr , > j rCt ! lrCn l nto a com P act Body and had brought them in 

Sind * I» et ^ ler W1 th the Auruq-zal and other Afghans of the banks of the 


Fob 296^. 


a 






trustfully and loyally to do obeisance, bringing with him from 
2 to 3,000 soldiers and quiver-wearers from Between-two- 
waters (Mmn-du-ab). 

Yunas-i-‘all when on his way from Dihll to Agra-* had lost 
. 1S ' ' l ' , a rin d got separated from Humayun ; he then met 
in with ‘Ah Khan Fat-mull's sons and train ,5 had a small affair 
with them, took them prisoners and brought them in. Taking 
a vantage of this, one of the sons thus captured was sent to his 
father in company with Daulat-qadam Turk's son Mirza Mughul 
who conveyed royal letters of favour to ‘All Khan. At this 
time of break-up, ‘All Khan had gone to Mnvat; he came to 


shlw^b/l^ friendship weathered this storm is 

1 nvirhlt* fhbt n ♦ ' 359 ‘ !b c. Aoushqa says the couplet was inscribed on 

»* lh ' Khwaja was in DM after 

- <S t ! 1 . ^ampfir Dlwan {q.v. index). The Abushqa quotes the 

found ' 'c'f de (Srt/'Vi 1 ‘ m r * rCply ’ but without mentioning where the original was 
SurV r I?r ,He ’ D f* f* ***** A » English version is given in my 
husband s article Some versa by the Emperor Bdbur (A.Q. R. January, 1911). 

) ou shew your gaiety and your wit, 

In each word there lie acres of charm. 

• ere not all things of Hind upside-down, 
ilow could you in the heat be so pleasant on cold ? 

Tt ! 5 l? ° 1 k reniar !L of . lraVcllc . r f th Jt everything in India is the opposite of what one 
, >1 Afraid f .l 1 T i ,S Sa ’ d t f ° T ha 1 ve ^marked it and to have told his soldiers not 
10 be afraid - the elephants of India, *1 , aid he, “their trunks are empty 
sleeves, and they otrry their tails in front; in Hindustan everything is reversed” 
(I I. Beveridge ibid .). Cf. App. Q. b 

' Badayunt i, 337 speaks of him as unrivalled in music. 

* f. 267b. 

s ainuq, which here no doubt represents the women of the family. 
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me when Mlrza Mughul returned, was promoted, and given 
valid (?) parganas 1 worth 25 laks. 

(5*. Action against the rebels of the East.) 

Si. Ibrahim had appointed several amirs under Mustafa 
Earmiili and Flruz Khan Sarang-khani , to act against the rebel 
amirs of the East (. Purab ). Mustafa had fought them and 
thoroughly drubbed them, giving them more than one good 
beating. He dying before Ibrahim’s defeat, his younger brother 
Shaikh Bayazid—Ibrahim being occupied with a momentous 
matter 2 —had led and watched over his elder brother’s men. He 
now came to serve me, together with Flruz Khan, Mahmud Khan 
Nuhdni and QazI Jla. I shewed them greater kindness and 
favour than was their claim ; giving to Flruz Khan i kriir, 46 laks 
and 5000 tankas from Junpur, to Shaikh Bayazid 1 krur, 48 laks 
and 50,000 tankas from Aud (Oude), to Mahmud Khan 90 laks 
an d 3S,ooo tankas from GhazipQr, and to QazI Jla 20 laks* 

(k* Gifts made to various officer si) 

It was a few days after the ‘Id of Shawwal 4 that a large 
party was held in the pillured-porch of the domed building 
standing in the middle of SI. Ibrahim’s private apartments. At 
this party there were bestowed on Humayun a char-qabf a 
•sword-belt, 6 a tipfichdq horse with saddle mounted in gold ; on 
Chin-tlmur Sultan, Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. Mlrza 
c hdr-qabs , sword-belts and dagger-belts ; and to the begs and 
braves, to each according to his rank, were given sword-belts, 
b a gger-belts, and dresses of honour, in all to the number 
specified below : — 

* P^rganalar. 
nabur’s advance, presumably. 

The full amounts here given arc not in all MSS., some scribes contenting them 
v 4 C ' V V ‘ 1 * 1 largest item of each gift (MetfUfirs p, 337 )* 

The ‘Id of Shawwal, it will l>e remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of 
he Ramzan fast, on . first new moon of Shawwal. In a.ii. 932 it must 

have fallen about July nth 1526 (Erskine). 

.A square shawl, or napkin, of cloth of gold, bellowed as a mark of rank and 
rstinction ( Memoirs p. 338 n.) ; tins tunique 0 r ri> hie de bred rics (:i It a :oirss, ii, 240 n.). 
famar-shamshij. This Steingass explains ns sword-helt, Erskine by ‘ sword 
w, th a licit”. The summary following shews that many weapons were given md 
h°t belts alone. There is a good deal of variu’ion in the MSS. The Hai. MS. 
has not a complete list. The most all the lists show is that gifts were many. 


Fol. 
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2 items {ra's) of tipuchaq horses with saddles. 

16 items ( qabza) of poinards, set with jewels, etc. 

8 items [qabza) of purpet over-garments. 

2 items (tob) of jewelled sword-belts. 

— items (qabza) of broad daggers [jatncT har) set with jewels. 

25 items of jewelled hangers (, kkanjar ). 

— items of gold-hilted Hindi knives [hard). 

51 pieces of purpet. 

On the day of this party it rained amazingly, rain falling 
thirteen times. As outside places had been assigned to a good 
many people, they were drowned out ( gharaq ). 

(7. Of various forts and postings?) 

Samana (in Patiala) had been given to Muhammad! Kukul- 
dash and it had been arranged for him to make swift descent on 
Sambal (Sambhal), but Sambal was now bestowed on Humayun, 
in addition to his guerdon of Hisar-firuza, and in his service 
was Hindu Beg. To suit this, therefore, Hindu Beg was sent 
to make the incursion in Muhammadi’s place, and with him 
Kitta Beg, Baba Qashqds (brother) Malik Qasim and his elder 
and younger brethren, Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’huran) 
with the quiver-wearers from Between -two- waters ( Mian-du - 
Fob 297 b. db). Three or four times a person had come from Qasim 
Sanibali , saying, “ The renegade Biban is besieging Sambal and 
has brought it to extremity ; come quickly.” Biban, with the 
array and the preparation ( haydt ) with which he had deserted 
us/ had gone skirting the hills and gathering up Afghan and 
Hindustani deserters, until, finding Sambal at this juncture ill- 
garrisoned, he laid siege to it. Hindu Beg and Kitta Beg and 
the rest of those appointed to make the incursion, got to the 
Ahar-passage 2 and from there sent ahead Baba Qashqds Malik 
Qasim with his elder and younger brethren, while they them¬ 
selves were getting over the water. Malik Qasim crossed, 
advanced swiftly with from 100 to 150 men—his own and his 
brethren’s—and reached Satnbal by the Mid-day Prayer. Biban 
for his part came out of his camp in array. Malik Qasim and 
his troop moved rapidly forward, got the fort in their rear, and 
came to grips. Biban could make no stand; he fled. Malik 
Qasim cut off the heads of part of his force, took many horses, 
* f. 2634. 

5 over the Ganges, a little above Anup-shahr in the Bulanu-shahr district. 



a few elephants and a mass of booty. Next day when the 
other begs arrived, Qasim Smnbali came out and saw them, but 
not liking to surrender the fort, made them false pretences. 

One day Shaikh Guran (G’huran) and Hindu Beg having talked 
the matter over with them, got Oasim Sanibali out to the 
presence of the begs, and took men of ours into the fort. They 
brought Qasim’s wife and dependents safely out, and sent 
Oasim (to Court ). 1 

Qalandar the foot-man was sent to Nizam Khan in Biana 
with royal letters of promise and threat ; with these was sent Fol. 29S. 
also the following little off-hand (Persian) verse :— 2 

Strive not with the Turk, o Mir of Biana ! 
llis skill and his courage are obvious. 

If thou come not soon, nor give car to counsel,— 

What need to detail [bayan) what is obvious ? 

lhana being one of the famous forts of Hindustan, the senseless 
mannikin, relying on its strength, demanded what not even its 
strength could enforce. Not giving him a good answer, we 
ordered siege apparatus to be looked to. 

Baba Oull Beg was sent with royal letters of promise and 
threat to Muhammad Zaitun (in Dulpur); Muhammad Zaitun 
a lso made false excuses. 

While we were still in Kabul, Rana Sanga had sent an envoy 
to testify to his good wishes and to propose this plan : “If the 
honoured Padshah will come to near Dihll from that side, 

I Irom this will move on Agra.” But I beat Ibrahim, l took 
Whh and Agra, and up to now that Pagan has given no sign 
soever of moving. After a while he went and laid siege to 
Kandar 3 a fort in which was Makan’s son, Hasan by name. 

Phis Hasan-of-Makan had sent a person to me several times, 

JU t had not shewn himself. We had not been able to detach Fol. 29SA 
reinforcement for him because, as the forts round-about—Atawa 
V -tawa), Dulpur, and Biana—had not yet surrendered, and 
*he hastern Afghans were seated with their army in obstinate 
rebellion two or three marches on the Agra side of Qanuj, my 
mmd was not quite free from the whirl and strain of things 

1 a 

hd- T Cming the text is made go.- 1 in my translation by Shaikh Zain’s 

* Tr ' ° SU ' S 9 * sim v,as sent to Court. 

3 .. 1,s quatrain is in the Kampur Diw&n. It appears to pun on Biana and bi(yJtht. 

^andar is in Rajputana; AbtYl-farl writes Kuhan-dar, old habitation. 
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close at hand. Makan’s Hasan therefore, becoming helpless, 
nad surrendered Kandar two or three months ago. 

Husain Khan (Nuhani) became afraid in°Rapri, and he 
abandoning it, it was given to Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang. 

To Qutb Khan in Etawa royal letters of promise and threat 
had been sent several times, but as he neither came and saw me, 
nor abandoned Etawa and got away, it was given to Mahdl 
Khwaja and he was sent against it with a strong reinforcement 
of begs and household troops under the command of Muhammad 

S j ' MuIlammad Ditlddi, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang 

and Abdu 1- azizthe Master of the Horse. Oanuj was given to 
S . I luhammad Duldai ; he was also (as mentioned) appointed 
agamst Etawa; so too were Firuz Khan, Mahmud Khan, 

, al „ ayazid and Q a ?‘ J‘ a > highly favoured commanders to 
whom Eastern parganas had been given. 

Muhammad Zaitun, who was seated in Dulpur, deceived us 
and dM not come. We gave Dulpur to SI. Junaid Barias and 
remforced him by appointing ‘Adil Sultan, Muhammad! 
vukuldash Shah Mansur Barlds, Outluq-qadam, Treasurer 

/ u- n \ C 't ^ du 1‘lah, Pir-quli, and Shah Hasan Yaragi 
(or Baragi) who were to attack Dulpur, take it, make it over to 
SI. Junaid Barbu and advance on Blana. 

0- Plan of operations adopted) 

.1 T!lt ; e a [ m ^ es a PPomted, we summoned the Turk amirs 1 and 
ie in ustan amirs, and tossed the following matters in 
amongst them The various rebel amirs of the East, that is to 
say, those under Nasir Khan Nuhani and Ma'ruf Farmuli, have 
crossed Gang (Ganges) with 40 to 50,000 men, taken Oanuj, 
am now ie some three miles on our side of the river. The 
Pagan Rana Sanga has captured Kandar and is in a hostile and 
mischievous attitude. The end of the Rains is near, ft seems 
expedient to move either against the rebels or the Pagan, since 
the task of the forts near-by is easy; when the great foes are 
got rid of, w hat road will remain open for the rest? Rana 
Sanga is thought not to be the equal of the rebels. 

a scrib* slip ! 0 r " St time Bibur ’ s ^ arc called amits in Ws book ; it may be by 
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To this all replied unanimously, “ Rana Sanga is the most 
distant, and it is not known that he will come nearer ; the 
enemy who is closest at hand must first be got rid of. We are 
for riding against the rebels.” Humayun then represented, Fol. 299^. 
“ What need is there for the Padshah to ride out ? This service 
I will do.” This came as a pleasure to every-one ; the Turk and 
Hind amirs gladly accepted his views ; he was appointed for the 
East. A Kabuli of Ahmad-i -qasim’s was sent galloping off to 
tell the armies that had been despatched against Dfllpur to join 
Humayun at Chandwar ;* also those sent against Etawa under 
Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad SI. M. were ordered to join him. 

{August 2 1 st) Humayun set out on Thursday the 13th of 
2 u’l-qa‘da, dismounted at a little village called Jillslr (Jalesar) 
some 3 kurohs from Agra, there stayed one night, then moved 
forward march by march. 

(£. Khwaja Kaldns departure?) 

(August 28th) On Thursday the 20th of this same month, 

Khwaja Kalan started for Kabul. 

Of gardens and pleasaunces.) 

One of the great defects of Hindustan being its lack of 
running-waters, 2 it kept coming to my mind that waters should 
be made to flow by means of wheels erected wherever I might 
settle down, also that grounds should be laid out in an orderly 
and symmetrical way. With this object in view, we crossed the 
J un-water to look at garden-grounds a few days after entering 
Agra. Those grounds were so bad and unattractive that we 
traversed them with a hundred disgusts and repulsions. So 
u gly and displeasing were they, that the idea of making a Fol. 300. 
Char-bagh in them passed from my mind, but needs must! as 
there was no other land near Agra, that same ground was taken 
in hand a few days later. 

1 he beginning was made with the large well from which water 
comes for the Hot-bath, and also with the piece of ground wheie 

* Chandwar is on the Jumna, between Agra and Etiwah, 

* Here Ciqar-sular will stand for the waters which How—sometimes in marble 
^nannels—to nourish plants and charm the eye, such for example as beautify the 

-i-mahal plcasaunce. 



the tamarind-trees and the octagonal tank now are. After that 
came the large tank with its enclosure ; after that the tank and 
talar 1 in front of the outer (?) residence 2 ; after that the private- 
house ( kh ilwat-khand) with its garden and various dwellings ; 
after that the Mot-bath. Then in that charmless and disorderly 
Hind, plots of garden 3 were seen laid out with order and 
symmetry, with suitable borders and parterres in every corner, 
and in every border rose and narcissus in perfect arrangement. 


\nu Construction of a chambercd-welL) 

J Three things oppressed us in Hindustan, its heat, its violent 
winds, its dust. Against all three the Bath is a protection, for 
in it, what is known of dust and wind ? and in the heats it is so 

chilly that one is almost cold. The bath-room in which the 
heated tank is, is altogether of stone, the whole, except for the 
izdra (dado?) of white stone, being, pavement and roofing, of 
red Biana stone. 

Khalifa also and Shaikh Zain, Yunas-i-‘ali and whoever got 
Fol. 3°°^ land on that other bank of the river laid out regular and orderly 
gardens with tanks, made running-waters also by setting up 
wheels like those in Dipalpur and Lahor. The people of Hind 
who had never seen grounds planned so symmetrically and thus 
laid out, called the side of the Jun where (our) residences were, 
Kabul. 

In an empty space inside the fort, which was between 
Ibrahim's residence and the ramparts, I ordered a large 
ehambered-well ( wain ) to be made, measuring ioby io, 4 a large 


1 Index sat. The tdldr is raised on pillars and open in front: it serves often for an 

Audience-hall (Erskine), 

3 tdsii 'imftraty which may refer to the extra-mural location of the house, or 
contrast it with the inner khilwcU-khdna , the women’s quarters, of the next sentence. 
The point is noted as one concerning the use of the word task (Index sat.). I have 
found no instance in which it is certain that Babur uses t< 7 sk, a stone or rock, as an 
adjective. On f. 301 lie writes tdshdin Hmdrat , house-of-stone, which the Persian 
text renders by ‘ imdrat-f-sangfn. Wherever task can be translated as meaning 
outer, this accords with Babur’s usual diction. 

3 b(ii,heka (Index sat.). That Babur was the admitted pioneer of orderly gardens 
in India is shewn by the 30th Ayia, On Perfumes:—“After the footprints of 
l irdaus-rmtkanl (Babur) “had added to the glory of Hindustan, embellishment by 
avenues and landscape-gardening was seen, while heart-expanding buildings and the 
sound of falling-waters widened the eyes of beholders.” 

* Perhaps yjz, each somewhat less than 36 inches. 
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well with a flight of steps, which in Hindustan is called a wain. 1 
This well was begun before the Char-bagh 2 ; they were busy 
digging it in the true Rains Qain bishkal , Savvan and Bhadon) ; 
it fell in several times and buried the hired workmen ; it was 
finished after the Holy Battle with Rana Sanga, as is stated in 
the inscription on the stone that bears the chronogram of its 
completion. It is a complete wain, having a three-storeyed 
house in it. The lowest storey consists of three rooms, each of 
which opens on the descending steps, at intervals of three steps 
from one another. When the water is at its lowest, it is one 
step below the bottom chamber ; when it rises in the Rains, it 
sometimes goes into the top storey. In the middle storey an 
inner chamber has been excavated which connects with the 
domed building in which the bullock turns the well-wheel. The Foi. 
top storey is a single room, reached from two sides by 5 or 6 
steps which lead down to it from the enclosure overlooked from 
the well-head. Facing the right-hand way down, is the stone 
inscribed with the date of completion. At the side of this well 
is another the bottom of which may be at half the depth of the 
first, and into which water comes from that first one when the 
bullock turns the wheel in the domed building afore-mentioned. 
This second well also is fitted with a wheel, by means of which 
water is carried along the ramparts to the high-garden. A stone 
building (tashdin dinar at) stands at the mouth of the well and 
there is an outer (?) mosque 3 outside ( tashqari ) the enclosure in 
which the well is. The mosque is not well done ; it is in the 
Hindustani fashion. 


(a. Humayun's campaign.) 

At the time Humayun got to horse, the rebel amirs under 
Naslr Khan Nnhani and Ma'riif Farviuli were assembled at 
Jajmau.i Arrived within 20 to 30 miles of them, he sent out 


The more familiar Indian name is oao/i. Such wells attracted Peter Mundy’s 
attention ; Yule gives an account oi their names and plan (Mitndy’s Travels in Asia, 
lakluyt Society, ed. R. C. Temple, and Yule's Hobson Jobson s.n. Bowly). Babur's 
u * count of his great wain is not easy to translate : hi> interpreters vary from one 
another ; probably no one of them has felt assured of translating correctly. 

1,c - the one across the river. 

f&s/t htasjid ; this, unless some adjectival affix [e,d- din) has been omitted by the 
71 ,' \} ncV '" e to read as meaning extra, sup, ftfeg or outer, not as “ mosque* 

4 or Jajmawa, the old name for the sub-district of Kanhpur (Cawnpur). 
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Mumin Ataka for news ; it became a raid for loot; Mumin 
Ataka was not able to bring even the least useful information. 
The rebels heard about him however, made no stay but fled and 
got away. After Mumin Ataka, Ousm-nal (?) was sent for news, 
with Baba Chuhra 1 and Bujka ; they brought it of the breaking- 
up and flight of the rebels. Humayun advancing, took Jajmau 
and passed on. Near Dilmau 2 Fath Khan Sarwani came and 
saw him, and was sent to me with Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad 
SL Mirza. 

(o. News of the Auzbegs .) 

This year L baidu’l-lah Khan ( Auzbeg ) led an army out of 
Bukhara against Marv. In the citadel of Marv were perhaps 
io to 15 peasants whom he overcame and killed ; then having 
taken the revenues of Marv in 40 or 50 days, 3 he went on to 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs were some 30 to 40 Red-heads ( Qizil-bdsh ) 
v ho did not surrender, but shut the Gate ; the peasantry however 
scatteied them and opened the Gate to the Auzbeg who entering, 
killed the Red-heads. Sarakhs taken, he went against Tus and 
Mashhad. Ihe inhabitants of Mashhad being helpless, let him 
in. 1 us he besieged for S months, took possession of on terms, 
did not keep those terms, but killed every man of name and 
made their women captive. 

(A Affairs of Gujrat, ) 

In year Bahadur Khan,—he who now rules in Gujrat in 
tiie place of his father SI. Muzaffar Gujratt —having gone to 
SI. Ibrahim after quarrel with his father, had been received 
without honour. He had sent dutiful letters to me while I was 
near Pam-pat; I had replied by royal letters of favour and 
kindness summoning him to me. He had thought of coming, 
but changing his mind, drew off from Ibrahim’s army towards 
Gujrat. Meantime his father SI. Muzaffar had died (Friday 
Jumada II. 2nd All.—March 16th 1526 AD.); his elder brother 
Sikandar Shah who was SI. Muzaffar’s eldest son, had become 

1 i.e. of the Corps of Braves. 

3 Dilmau is on the left hank of the Ganges, s.e. from Bareilly (Erskine). 

3 Marv-tung butult tii bny/iidb y which Erskine renders by “Having settled the 
revenue of Merv ’, and de Courteille by, 14 Afire* avoir occupi Merv.” Were the 
year’s revenues compressed into a 40 to 50 days collection ? 
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ruler in their father’s place and, owing to his evil disposition, Fol. 3 ° 2 - 
had been strangled by his slave ‘Imadu’l-mulk, acting with 
others (Sha‘ban 14th—May 25th). Bahadur Khan, while he 
was on his road for Gujrat, was invited and escorted to sit in' 
his father’s place under the style Bahadur Shah (Ramzan 26th— 

July 6th). He for his part did well ; he retaliated by death on 
‘Imadu’l-mulk for his treachery to his salt, and killed some 
others of his father’s begs. 1 People point at him as a dread- 
naught (bl bak) youth and a shedder of much blood. 

1 z.tf. those who had part in his brother’s murder. Cf. Nizamu d-dln Ahmad s 
Tabaqdt-i-akbari and the Mir at- i-sikattdari (trs. History of Gujrat E. C. Bayley). 


933 AH.—OCT. 8th 1526 to SEP. 27th 1527 AD. 1 

{a. Announcement of the birth of a son.) 

In Muharram Beg Wais brought the news of Faruq’s birth ; 
though a foot-man had brought it already, he came this month 
for the gift to the messenger of good tidings. 2 The birth must 
have been on Friday eve, Shawwal 23rd (932 AH -August 2nd 
1526 AD.) ; the name given was Faruq. 

(b. Casting of a mortar) 

{October 227 id — Muharram 15th) Ustad ‘All-quli had been 
ordered to cast a large mortar for use against Blana and other 
ioits which had not yet submitted. When all the furnaces and 
materials were ready, he sent a person to me and, on Monday 
the 15th of the month, we went to see the mortar cast. Round 
the mortar-mould he had had eight furnaces made in which 
: ° 2 <>. wo re the molten materials. From below each furnace a channel 
went direct to the mould. When he opened the furnace-holes 
on our arrival, the molten metal poured like water through all 
these channels into the mould. After awhile - and before the 
mould was full, the flow stopped from one furnace after another. 
Ustad ‘Ah-quli must have made some miscalculation either as 
to the furnaces or the materials. In his great distress, he was 
for throwing himself into the mould of molten metal, but we 
comforted him, put a robe of honour on him, and so brought 
him out of his shame. The mould was left a day or two to 
cool ; when it was opened, Ustad ‘All-quli with great delight 
sent to say, “ The stone-chamber ( tash-awi ) is without defect; 
to cast the powder-compartment ( daru-khana ) is easy.” He got 

1 Elph. MS. f. 252 ; W.-M*. I.O. 215 f. 1 99 *> and 217 f. 2oS* ; Moms. p. 343. 

2 siitnih: (Zenker)- Faruq was Mahfm's son ; he died in 934 A.H. before his 
father had seen him. 
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the stone-chamber out and told off a body of men to accoutre 1 
it, while he busied himself with casting the powder-compartment. 

(c Varia.) 

Mahdl Khwaja arrived bringing Fath Khan Sarwdni from 
Humayun’s presence, they having parted from him in Dilmau. 

I looked with favour on Fath Khan, gave him the parganas that 
had been his father ‘Azam-humayun’s, and other lands also, one 
pargana given being worth a kriir and 6o lalesr 

In Hindustan they give permanent titles \inuqarrarikkitdblar] 
to highly-favoured amirs, one such being ‘Azam-humayun 
(August Might), one Khan-i-jahan (Khan-of-the-world), another Fol. 303. 
Khan-i-khanan (Khan-of-khans). Fath Khan’s father’s title 
was ‘Azam-humayun but I set this aside because on account of 
Humayun it was not seemly for any person to bear it, and 
I gave Fath Khan Sarwd?it the title of Khan-i-jahan. 

(- November rqth) On Wednesday the 8th of Safar 3 awnings 
were set up (in the Char-bagh) at the edge of the large tank 
heyond the tamarind-trees, and an entertainment was prepared 
there. We invited Fath Khan Sarwdni to a wine-party, gave 
him wine, bestowed on him a turban and head-to-foot of my 
°wn wearing, uplifted his head with kindness and favour 4 and 
flowed him to go to his own districts. It was arranged for his 
Son Mahmud to remain always in waiting. 

{d. Various military matters .) 

(November jot/i) On Wednesday the 24th of Muharram 3 
Muhammad ‘All (son of Mihtar) Haidar the stirrup-holder was 

, [jpbi/i. i t j s c i ear f rom the “ tdsh-awt” (Pers. trs. kkilna-i-sang) of this mortar 
‘/ustln) that stones were its missiles. Erskine notes that from Babur’s account cannon 
oulci seem sometimes to have been made in parts and clamped together, and that 
ey were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. 
a c accoutrement ( salah ) presumably was the addition of fittings. 

3 About ^40,000 sterling (Erskine). 

sul lC write Safar but it seems probable that Muharram should be 

stituted for this ; one ground for not accepting Safar being that it breaks the 
onsecutive order of dates, another that Safar allows what seem.' a long tibie for the 
V-ey from near Dilmau to Agra. All MSS. I have seen give the 8th as the day 
he m °nth but Erskine has 20th. In this part of Babur’s writings dates are 
* Tk’- ** * S a narrat * ve ar »d not a diary. 

r * phrase, foreign to Babur’s diction, smacks of a Coin 1-Persian milieu, 
bm * Cre Elph. MS. has Safar Muharram (f. 253), as has also 1 . 0 . 215 f. 200 o % 

M h ^ e, . ns uns *fe to take this as an al Safaranl extension of Muharram because 
_ un.-^atar 24th was not a Wednesday. As in the passage noted just above, it 
'-ms likely that Muharram is right. 
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sent (to Humayun) with this injunction, “ As—thanks be to 
God !—the rebels have fled, do you, as soon as this messenger 
arrives, appoint a few suitable begs to Junpur, and come quickly 
to us yourself, for Rana Sanga the Pagan is conveniently close ; 
let us think first of him ! ” 


After (Humayun s) army had gone to the East, we appointed, 
to make a plundering excursion into the Blana neighbourhood* 
TardI Beg (brother) of Ouj Beg with his elder brother Sher-afgan, 
Muhammad Khalil the master-gelder ( ’ akhta-begl ) with his 
brethren and the gelders ( akhtachildr ), x Rustam Turkman with 
his brethren, and also, of the Hindustani people, Daud Sarwanl. 
If they, by promise and persuasion, could make the Blana 
garrison look towards us, they were to do so ; if not, they were 
to weaken the enemy by raid and plunder. 

In the fort of Tahangar 2 was ‘Alam Khan the elder brother 
of that same Nizam Khan of Blana. People of his had come 
again and again to set forth his obedience and well-wishing ; he 
now took it on himself to say, “ If the Padshah appoint an army, 
it will be my part by promise and persuasion to bring in the 
quiver-weavers of Blana and to effect the capture of that fort.” 
Tnis so > the following orders were given to the braves of 
I ardi Beg s expedition, “ As ‘Alam Khan, a local man, has taken 
it on himself to serve and submit in this manner, act you with 
him and in the way he approves in this matter of Blana.” 
Swordsmen though some Hindustanis may be, most of them are 
ignorant and unskilled in military move and stand (jyurush u 
turush\m soldierly counsel and procedure. When our expedition 
joined Alam Khan, he paid no attention to what any-one else 
said, did not consider whether his action was good or bad, but 
went close up to Blank, taking our men with him. Our expedi¬ 
tion numbered from 250 to 300 Turks with somewhat over 2000 
Hindustanis and local people, while Nizam Khan of Blana’s 
Afghans and sipahis 3 were an army of over 4000 horse and of 
foot-men themselves again, more than 10,000. Nizam Khan 


, 1 to Qa^har-i^ali. The title Ahhta-bcgi is to be found translated 

Master of the Horse , but this would not suit both uses of akhta ir the 
above sentence. Cf. Shaw’s Vocabulary. 

2 i.t r. Tahangarh in Karauli, Rhjpiitana. 

5 Perhaps sipaki represents Hindustani foot-soldiers. 
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looked his opponents over, sallied suddenly out and, his massed 
horse charging down, put our expeditionary force to flight. His 
men unhorsed his elder brother ‘Alam Khan, took 5 or 6 others 
prisoner and contrived to capture part of the baggage. As we 
bad already made encouraging promises to Nizam Khan, we now, 
spite of this last impropriety, pardoned all earlier and this later 
fault, and sent him royal letters. As he heard of Rana Sanga’s 
rapid advance, he had no resource but to call on Sayyid Rafl‘ 1 
for mediation, surrender the fort to our men, and come in with 
Sayyid Rafl‘, when he was exalted to the felicity of an interview. 2 
^ bestowed on him a pargana in Mlan-du-ab worth 20 laks 3 
D °st, Lord-of-the-gate was sent for a time to Biana, but a few 
da ys later it was bestowed on MadhI Khwaja with a fixed 
a llowance of 70 laks , 4 and he was given leave to go there. 

Tatar Khan Sdrang-kkani> who was in Guallar, had been 
sending constantly to assure us of his obedience and good- 
wishes. After the pagan took Kandar and was close to Biana, 
Tjharmankat, one of the Guallar rajas, and another pagan styled 
Khan-i-jahan, went into the Guallar neighbourhood and, coveting 
tbe fort, b e g an s ti r trouble and tumult. Tatar Khan, thus 
Placed in difficulty, was for surrendering Guallar (to us). Most 
°f our begs, household and best braves being away with 
(Humayun’s) army or on various raids, we joined to Rahim-dad Foi. 304/k 
a few Bhlra men and Lahoris with Hastachl 3 tunqitdr and his 
biethren. We assigned parganas in Guallar itself to all those 
mentioned above. Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’huran) 

Uent also with them, they to return after Rahim-dad was estab¬ 
lished in Guallar. By the time they were near Guallar however, 
tatar Khan’s views had changed, and he did not invite them 
lnto t f ,e fort. Meantime Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus (Helper), 
a darwish-like man, not only very learned but with a large 
ollowing of students and disciples, sent from inside the fort to 
sa y to Rahim-dad, “ Get yourselves into the fort somehow, for 


f ^ a fi‘u-d-dln Safauu , a native of Ij near the Persian Gulf, teacher of Abu*I-fail’s 
' ana buried near Agra ( ~\yin-i'akbari ). 

, *, ls Phrase, again, departs from Babur’s simplicity of statement. 

< About ,£5,000 (Krskine). K 

, About £17,500 (Erskine). 

An *1 i ar,a 21 5 f- 201A llasti; Elph. MS. f. 254, and Ilminsl y, p, 
iMichl ; Memoirs , p. 346, Imshijt, so too Mimoircs , ii, 257. 
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the views of this person (Tatar Khan) have changed, and he 
has evil in his mind.” Hearing this, Rahlm-dad sent to say to 
Tatar Khan, “ There is danger from the Pagan to those outside; 
let me bring a few men into the fort and let the rest stay 
outside.” Under insistence, Tatar Khan agreed to this, and 
Rahlm-dad went in with rather few men. Said he, “ Let our 
people stay near this Gate,” posted them near the Hatl-pul 
(Elephant-gate) and through that Gate during that same night 
brought in the whole of his troop. Next day, Tatar Khan, 
reduced to helplessness, willy-nilly, made over the fort, and set 
out to come and wait on me in Agra. A subsistence allowance 
of 20 Inks was assigned to him on Blanwan pargana} 

Foi. 305. Muhammad Zaitun also took the only course open to him by 
surrendering Dulpur and coming to wait on me. A pargana 
worth a few laks was bestowed on him. Dulpur was made 
a royal domain ( kkdlsa ) with Abu’l-fath Turkman 2 as its 
military-collector ( shiqdar ). 

In the Hisar-firuza neighbourhood Hamid Khan Sdrang- 
khdni with a body of his own Afghans and of the Pan! Afghans 
he had collected—from 3 to 4,000 in all — was in a hostile and 
troublesome attitude. On Wednesday the 15th Safar (Nov. 21st) 
we appointed against him ChTn-tlmur SI. ( Chaghatai ) with the 
commanders Secretary AhmadI, Abu’l-fath Turkman , Malik 
Dad Kararani 3 and Mujahid Khan of Multan. These going, 
fell suddenly on him from a distance, beat his Afghans well, 
killed a mass of them and sent in many heads. 

(e. Embassy from Persia.) 

In the last days of Safar, KhwajagI Asad who had been sent 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp 4 in ‘Iraq, returned with a Turkman 
named Sulaiman who amongst other gifts brought two Circassian 
girls ( qtzldr ). 

1 About /5000 (Erskine). Bianwan lies in the Mah of Agra. 

2 Cf. f. 175 for Babur's estimate of his service. 

3 Cf. f. 268/^ for Babur’s clemency to him. * 

4 Firishta (Briggs ii, 53) mentions that Asad had gone to Tahmasp from Kabul to 
congratulate him on his accession. Shnh Isma‘ll had died in 93 ^ Ali * ( J 5 2 4 ad.) ; 
the title Shah-zada is a misnomer therefore in 933 AH.—one possibly prompted by 
Jahmasp's youth. 
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C f Attempt to poison Babur.) 

{Dec. 21 si) On Friday the 16th of the first Rabl‘ a strange 
event occurred which was detailed in a letter written to Kabul. 
That letter is inserted here just as it was written, without 
addition or taking-away, and is as follows :— 1 

The details of the momentous event of Friday the 16th of 
the first Rabl‘ in the date 933 [Dec. 21st 1526 AD.] are as 
follows : — The ill-omened old woman 2 Ibrahim’s mother heard 
that I ate things from the hands of Hindustanis—the thing 
being that three or four months earlier, as I had not seen 
Hindustani dishes, I had ordered Ibrahim’s cooks to be brought 
and out of 50 or 60 had kept four. Of this she heard, sent to 
Atawa (Etawa) for Ahmad the chashntgir —in Hindustan they 
c all a taster {baled wa/) a chdshnigir —and, having got him, 3 gave 
a tula of poison, wrapped in a square of paper,—as has been 
mentioned a tula is rather more than 2 misqdls 4 — into the hand 
°* a slave-woman who was to give it to him. That poison 
Ahmad gave to the Hindustani cooks in our kitchen, promising 
them four parganas if they would get it somehow into the food. 
Following the first slave-woman that ill-omened old woman sent 
a second to see if the first did or did not give the poison she had 
received to Ahmad. Well was it that Ahmad put the poison 
not into the cooking-pot but on a dish ! He did not put it into 
the pot because I had strictly ordered the tasters to compel any 

industanls who were present while food was cooking in the 
P°ts, to taste that food. 3 Our graceless tasters were neglectful 
U hen the food {ash) was being dished up. Thin slices of bread 
Were P ut on a porcelain dish ; on these less than half of the 
paper packet of poison was sprinkled, and over this buttered 


Fol. 3050. 


lack , IC t cr * s like )y to have been written to Mihim and to have been brought 
11 Jl 1 by ber i* 1 935 ah. (f. 3S03). Some MSS. era, trs. reproduce 

v T UI | kl / -- follo y th * s by a Persian version ; others omit the Turk;, 
hum iT 1 ’ . Hindi ba-.ua means sister or paternal-aunt hut this would not suit 

Gu1.h-^,T r m ° m b> l bc more clearly not that his epithet for the offender is bad-bakht. 

3 gj^ an ^ I-N. f. 19) calls her ** ill-omened demon ”. 
occupied Vl A ( f 269) hGen St ‘ l * ’ n tke P* ace assigned to her near Agra when Babur 

• -90. Erskine notes that the tula is about equal in weight to the silver riipl. 

"as did 1 ^^ lhe kitchen arrangements detailed by Abu’l fazl, that before food 
by the H lt WaS taste ^ ,rora *be pot by a cook and a subordinate taster, and next 
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306. fritters were laid. It would have been bad if the poison had 
been strewn on the fritters or thrown into the pot. In his 
confusion, the man threw the larger half into the fire-place.” 

“On Friday, late after the Afternoon Prayer, when the cooked 
meats were set out, I ate a good deal of a dish of hare and also 
much fried carrot, took a few mouthfuls of the poisoned Hindu¬ 
stani food without noticing any unpleasant flavour, took also 
a mouthful or two of dried-meat (gag). Then I felt sick. As 
some dried meat eaten on the previous day had had an un¬ 
pleasant taste, I thought my nausea due to the dried-meat. 
Again and again my heart rose; after retching two or three 
times I was near vomiting on the table-cloth. At last I saw it 
would not do, got up, went retching every moment of the way 
to the water-closet (db-khd?ia) and on reaching it vomited much. 
Never had I vomited after food, used not to do so indeed while 
drinking. I became suspicious ; I had the cooks put in ward 
and ordered some of the vomit given to a dog and the dog to 
be watched. It was somewhat out-of-sorts near the first watch 
ot the next day ; its belly was swollen and however much people 
threw stones at it and turned it over, it did not get up. In that 
state it remained till mid-day ; it then got up ; it did not die. 

3c a. One or two of the braves who also had eaten of that dish, vomited 
a good deal next day ; one was in a very bad state. In the end 
all escaped. (. Persian ) ‘An evil arrived but happily passed onP 
God gave me new-birth ! I am coming from that other world ; 
I am born today of my mother ; I was sick ; I live ; through 
God, I know today the worth of life ! ” 1 

“ I ordered Pay-master SI. Muhammad to watch the cook ; 
when he was taken for torture (qm\ he related the above 
particulars one after another.” 

“ Monday being Court-day, 1 ordered the grandees and notables, 
amirs and wazlrs to be present and that those two men and two 
women should be brought and questioned. They there related 
the particulars of the affair. That taster I had cut in pieces, 
that cook skinned alive ; one of those women I had thrown 

1 The Turk I sentences which here follow the well-known Persian proverb, Rasida 
bitd bain: wait bu bbair guzas/i/, are entered as verse in some MSiS. ; they may be 
a prose quotation. 
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under an elephant, the other shot with a match-lock. The old 
woman (dud) 1 had kept under guard ; she will meet her doom, 
the captive of her own aqt.” 1 

" On Saturday I drank a bowl of milk, on Sunday 'araq in 
which stamped-clay was dissolved. 2 On Monday I drank milk 
in which were dissolved stamped-clay and the best theriac ,3 a 
strong purge. As on the first day, Saturday, something very 
dark like parched bile was voided.” 

“ Thanks be to God ! no harm has been done. Till now 
1 had not known so well how sweet a thing life can seem ! As 
the line has it, ‘He who has been near to death knows the worth 
of life.’ Spite of myself, I am all upset whenever the dreadful Fol. 307. 
occurrence comes back to my mind. It must-have been God’s 
favour gave me life anew; with what words can I thank him?” 

“Although the terror of the occurrence was too great for 
words, I have written all that happened, with detail and circum¬ 
stance, because I said to myself, ‘ Don’t let their hearts be kept 
in anxiety ! ’ Thanks be to God ! there may be other days yet 
to see! All has passed off well and for good ; have no fear or 
anxiety in your minds.” 

“ This was written on Tuesday the 20th of the first Rabi‘, 

I being then in the Char-bagh.” 

When we were free from the anxiety of these occurrences, the 
above letter was written and sent to Kabul. 


(g. Dealings with Ibrahim's family l) 

As this great crime had raised its head through that ill-omened 
old woman (< htid-i-bad-bakht ), she was given over to Yunas-i-'ali 
and Khwajagi Asad who after taking her money and goods, 
slaves and slave-women (dddufc), made her over for careful watch 
to ‘Abdu’r-rahim shaghdwal. 4 Her grandson, Ibrahim’s son had 
been cared for with much respect and delicacy, but as the 
attempt on my life had been made, clearly, by that family, it 

1 She, after being put under contribution by two of Babur’s officers (I. 3 ° 7 ^) was 
started off for Kabul, but, perhaps dreading her reception there, threw herself into 
the Indus in crossing and was drowned. (Cf. A.N. trs, li. Beveridge Errata and 
iuldauLi p. xi for the authorities.) 

~ gil makhtftm , Lcmnian earth, terra si^Ulata, each piece of which was impressed, 
when taken from the quarry, with a guarantee-stamp (Cf. Kncy. Iff. '•«. Lemnos). 

3 tft fiiq -/- faruq , an antidote. 

4 Index s.n. 
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did not seem advisable to keep him in Agra ; he was joined 
therefore to Mulla Sarsan—who had come from Kamran on 
important business—and was started off with the Mulla to 
Kamran on Thursday Rabl‘ I. 29th (Jan. 3rd 15 2 7 AD.). 1 

(Ji. Humayun's campaign .) 

Fol. 307 b. Humayun, acting against the Eastern rebels 2 took Juna-pur 

(sic), went swiftly against Naslr Khan ( Nuhani ) in Ghazl-pur 
and found that he had gone across the Gang-river, presumably 
on news* of Humayun’s approach. From Ghazl-pur Humayun 
went against Kharld 3 but the Afghans of the place had crossed 
the Saru-water (Gogra) presumably on the news* of his coming. 
Kharld was plundered and the army turned back. 

Humayun, in accordance with my arrangements, left Shah 
Mir Husain and SI. Junaid with a body of effective braves in 
Juna-pur, posted QazI Jia with them, and placed Shaikh Bayazld 
[Fannuli] in Aude (Oude). These important matters settled, 
he crossed Gang from near Karrah-Manikpur and took the 
Kalpi road. When he came opposite Kalpi, in which was Jalal 
Khan Jik-hafs (son) ‘Alam Khan who had sent me dutiful 
letters but had not waited on me himself, he sent some-one to 
chase fear from ‘Alam Khan’s heart and so brought him along 
(to Agra). 

Humayun arrived and waited on me in the Garden of Eight- 
paradises 4 on Sunday the 3rd of the 2nd Rabl‘ (Jan. 6th 
1527 AD.). On the same day Khwaja Dost-i-khawand arrived 
from Kabul. 

(i. Rd?ia Sangd's approach .) 5 

Meantime Mahdl Khwaja’s people began to come in, treading 
on one another’s heels and saying, “ The Rana’s advance is 

1 Kamran was in t,)andahar (Index s. n. ). Erskind observes here that Babur’s 
omission to give the name of Ibrahim’s son, is noteworthy ; the son may however 
have been a child and his name not known to or recalled by Babur when writing some 
years later. 

2 f. 299 b. , 

3 The dyin-i-aJ:barI locates this in the sarkCir of Jun-pur, a location suiting the 
context. 1 he second Persian translation (‘Abdu’r-rahlm’s) has here a scribe’s skip 
from one “news” to another (both asterisked in my text) ; hence Erskine has an 
omission. 

♦ This is the Char-b&gh of f. 300, known later as the Ram (Aram)-bagh (Garden- 
of-rest). 

s Presumably he was coming up from Marwar. 
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certain. Hasan Khan Miwati is heard of also as likely to join 
him. They must be thought about above all else. It would 
favour our fortune, if a troop came ahead of the army to 
reinforce Biana.” Fol. 3 ° 8 * 

Deciding to get to horse, we sent on, to ride light to Biana, 
the commanders Muhammad SI. Mlrza, Yunas-i-‘all, Shah 
Mansur Barlds , Kitta Beg, Qismati 1 and Bujka. 

In the fight with Ibrahim, Hasan Khan Miwati's son Nahar 
Khan had fallen into our hands ; we had kept him as an hostage 
and, ostensibly on his account, his father had been making 
comings-and-goings with us, constantly asking for him. It now 
occurred to several people that if Hasan Khan were conciliated 
by sending him his son, he would thereby be the more favourably 
disposed and his waiting on me might be the better brought 
about. Accordingly Nahar Khan was dressed in a robe of 
honour ; promises were made to him for his father, and he was 
given leave to go. That hypocritical mannikin [Hasan Khan] 
niust have waited just till his son had leave from me to go, for 
on hearing of this and while his son as yet had not joined him, 
be came out of Alur (Alvvar) and at once joined Rana Sanga in 
"I oda(bhim, Agra District). It must have been ill-judged to 
ict his son go just then. 

Meantime much rain was falling; parties were frequent; even 
Humayun was present at them and, abhorrent though it was to 
bim, sinned 2 every few days. 

0 * Tramontane affairs .) 

One of the strange events in these days of respite 3 was this : — 

When Humayun was coming from Fort Victory (Oila 4 -i-zafar) 
to join the Hindustan army, (Muh. 932 AH. - Oct. 1525 AD.) Fol. 30SA 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar ( Chaghatdi) and his younger brother 
Haba Shaikh deserted on the way, and went to Kltln-qara SI. 
(Aiizbeg) y into whose hands Balkh had fallen • through the 

' This name varies ; the Hai. MS. in most cases writes Qismati, but on f. 267^, 

Qismatai ; the Elpb. MS. on f. 220 has Qrsrmnai ; De Courteille writes Qismi. 

" ar tkab qildi , perhaps drank wine, perhaps ate opium-confections to the use of 
which he became addicted later on (GulIbadan’s Humayun nama f. $od and 73 ^)- 

3 fur$cUfar, i.e. between the occupation of Agra and the campaign against Kana 
oanga. 







enfeeblement of its garrison. 1 This hollow mannikin and his 
younger brother having taken the labours of this side (Cis- 
Balkh?) on their own necks, come into the neighbourhood ot 
Albalc, Khurram and Sar-bagh. 2 3 

Shah Sikandar—his footing in Ghurl lost through the surrender 
of Balkh —is about to make over that fort to the Auzbeg, when 
Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh, coming with a few Auzbegs, take 
possession of it. Mir Hamah, as his fort is close by, has no 
help for it ; he is for submitting to the Auzbeg, but a few days 
later Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh come with a few Auzbegs to 
Mir Hamah s fort, purposing to make the Mir and his troop 
march out and to take them towards Balkh. Mir Hamah 
makes Baba Shaikh dismount inside the fort, and gives the rest 
felt huts (ailtag) here and there. He slashes at Baba Shaikh, 
puts him and some others in bonds, and sends a man galloping 
oft to 1 Ingrl-blrdl ( Quchln , in Qunduz). Tlngrl-blrdl sends off 
Yar-i- all and ‘Abdu'l-latif with a few effective braves, but before 
they reach Mir Hamah’s fort, Mulla Baba has arrived there with 
his Auzbegs ; he had thought of a hand-to-hand fight rush- 
mil rush), but he can do nothing. Mir Hamah and his men joined 
I ingrl-blrdl s and came to Qunduz. Baba Shaikh’s wound must 
have been severe ; they cut his head off and Mir Hamah brought 
I ol. 309. it (to Agra) in these same days of respite. I uplifted his head 
with favour and kindness, distinguishing him amongst his fellows 
and equals. When BaqI shaghawal went [to Balkh] 3 I promised 
him a str of gold for the head of each of the ill-conditioned old 
couple ; one ser of gold was now given to Mir Hamah for Baba 
Shaikh’s head, over and above the favours referred to above. 4 

(h. Actzon of part of the Biana reinforcement.) 

Qismatl who had ridden light for Biana, brought back several 
heads he had cut off, when he and Bujka had gone with a few 


1 Apparently the siege Babur broke up in 931 ah. had been renewed by the 
Auzbegs (f. 255^ and Trs. Mote s.a. 931 ah. section t). 

Ihe.se places are on the Khulm-rivcr between Khulm and Kahmard. The 
present tense of this and the following sentences is Babur’s. 

3 f. 261. 

4 I'.iskine here notes that if the v,* Babur mentions be one of 14 tula:, the value is 
.dxHK 427 ; if of 24 lulus, about £45. 
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braves to get news, they had beaten two of the Pagan’s scouting- 
parties and had made 70 to 80 prisoners. Qismatl brought news 
that Hasan Khan Miwati really had joined Rana Sanga. 

(/. Trial-test of the large mortar off 302.) 

{Feb. 10th) On Sunday the 8th of the month (Jumada I.), 

I went to see Ustad ‘AlT-qulf discharge stones from that large 
mortar of his in casting which the stone-chamber was without 
defect and which he had completed afterwards by casting the 
powder-compartment. It was discharged at the Afternoon 
Prayer; the throw of the stone was 1600 paces. A gift was 
made to the Master of a sword-belt, robe of honour, and 
tipuchaq (horse). 

(w. Babur leaves Agra against Rand Sanga.) 

{Feb. nth) On Monday the 9th of the first Jumada, we got 
°ut of the suburbs of Agra, on our journey {safar) for the Holy 
War, and dismounted in the open country, where we remained 
three or four days to collect our army and be its rallying-point. 1 
As little confidence was placed in Hindustani people, the Hindu¬ 
stan amirs were inscribed for expeditions to this or to that 
side : — Adam Khan {Tahangari) was sent hastily to Guallar to Fol. 30^. 
reinforce Rahlm-dad ; Makan, Qasim Beg Sanbali ( Santbhali ), 

Hamid with his elder and younger brethren and Muhammad 
Zciitun were inscribed to go swiftly to Sanbal. 

{n. Difeat of the advance force.) 

Into this same camp came the news that owing to RanS 
Sanga’s swift advance with all his army, 2 our scouts were able 
neither to get into the fort (BlSna) themselves nor to send news 
»nto it. The Blana garrison made a rather incautious sally too 
far out ; the enemy fell on them in some force and put them to 

1 T. chapduq. Cf. the two Persian translations 215 f. 2053 and 217 f. 215 ; also 
Ihninsky, p. 401. 

3 1 ‘ulghan eftiriki. The Rina’s forces are thus stated by Tod ( R&jastCin ; Ann ah 
°f Marivar Cap. ix):—“Eighty thousand horse, 7 Rajas of the highest rani, 

9 Raos, and 104 chieftains bearing the titles of Rawul and Rawut, with 500 war- 
elephants, followed him into the field.” Ua bur’s arm}', all \ Id, was 12,000 when lie 
crossed the Indus from Kabul ; it will have had accretion? from his own * sneers in 
the Panj ab and some also from other quarters, and will have had losses at PSnipat ; 
ob reliable kernel of fighting-strength cannot but have been numerically insignificant, 
compared with the Rajput host. Tod says that almost all the princes of Riijastan 
followed the Rana at Kanwi. 



rout 1 2 3 There Sangur Khan Janjuha became a martyr. Kitta 
Beg had galloped into the pell-mell without his cuirass ; he got 
one pagan afoot (yayaglatib ) and was overcoming him, when 
the pagan snatched a sword from one of Kitta Beg’s own 
servants and slashed the Beg across the shoulder. Kitta Beg 
suffered great pain ; he could not come into the Holy-battle 
with Rana Sanga, was long in recovering and always remained 
blemished. 

Whether because they were themselves afraid, or whether to 
frighten others is not known but Qismati, Shah Mansur Barlds 
and all from Blana praised and lauded the fierceness and valour 
of the pagan army. 

Oasim Master-of-the-horse was sent from the starting-ground 
(safar qilghan yurt) with his spadesmen, to dig many wells 
where the army was next to dismount in the Madhakur pargana. 

(Feb. 16th) Marching out of Agra on Saturday the 14th of 
the first Jumada, dismount was made where the wells had been 
Fol. 310. dug. We marched on next day. It crossed my mind that the 
well-watered ground for a large camp was at SlkrL 9 It being 
possible that the Pagan was encamped there and in possession 
of the water, we arrayed precisely, in right, left and centre. As 
Qismati and Darwlsh-i-muhammad Sarbdn in their comings and 
goings had seen and got to know all sides of Blana, they were 
sent ahead to look for camping-ground on the bank of the Slkrl- 
lake (kut). When we reached the (Madhakur) camp, persons 
were sent galloping off to tell Mahdi Khwaja and the Blana 
garrison to join me without delay. Humayun’s servant Beg 
Mirak Mughul was sent out with a few braves to get news of 
the Pagan. They started that night, and next morning brought 
word that he was heard of as having arrived and dismounted at 
a place one kuroh (2 miles) on our side (ailkardk) of Basawar .3 
On this same day Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. Mirza 
rejoined us with the troops that had ridden light to Blana. 


1 durbntur. This is the first use of the word in the Babur-nama. ; the defacer of 
the Elph. Codex has altered it to aura fur. 

2 Shaikh Zuin records [Abu’l-fazl also, perhaps quoting from him] that Babur, by 
varying diacritical points, changed the name Sikri to Shukri in sign of gratitude for his 
victory over the Rana. The place became the Rath pur-sikri of Akbar. 

3 Crskine locate.s this as 10 to 12 miles n.w. of Blana. 
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(°. Discomfiture of a reconnoitring party.) 

1 he begs were appointed in turns for scouting-duty. When 
it was ‘Abdu’l-^azlz’s turn, he went out of Slkrl, looking neither 
before nor behind, right out along the road to Kanwa which 
is 5 kuroh (iom.) away. The Rana must have been marching 
forward ; he heard of our men’s moving out in their reinless 
( jalau-siz ) way, and made 4 or 5,000 of his own fall suddenly on 
them. With ‘Abdu’l-'azlz and Mulla Apaq may have been 1000 
to 1500 men ; they took no stock of their opponents but just 
got to grips ; they were hurried off at once, many of them being 
m ade prisoner. 

On news of this, we despatched Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘ali with 
Khalifa’s retainers. Mulla Husain and some others aiibruq - 
subruq were sent to support them, 2 and Muhammad 'All Jang- 
Jang also. Presumably it was before the arrival of this first, 
Muhibb-i-'alfs, reinforcement that the Pagan had hurried off 
Abdu’l-'azlz and his men, taken his standard, martyred Mulla 
Ki mat, Mulla Daud and the younger brother of Mulla Apaq, 
with several more. Directly the reinforcement arrived the 
Pagans overcame Tahir-tibri, the maternal uncle of Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-‘ali, who had not got up with the hurrying reinforce- 
fluent [?].3 Meantime Muhibb-i-'all even had been thrown down, 


This phrase has not occurred in the B.N. before ; presumably it expresses what 
^ en expressed ; this Erskine’s rendering, 44 each according to the speed 
M k Porse >” does also. The first Persian translation, which in this poition is by 
unammad-quU Mughul HisdrI, translates by as dambalyak dTgar (I.O. 215, f. 205^); 
e Sr * c °nd, ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s, merely reproduces the phrase ; De Courteille (ii, 272) 
Ppears to render it by (amirs) que je ne nommepas. If my reading of lahir-tibrl's 
C corrcct (*nfra), Erskine’s translation suits the context. 

3 he passage cut off by my asterisks has this outside interest that it forms the intro- 
in^}? 0 * 1 1° the so-called 14 Fragments”, that is, to certain Turld matter not included 
t he standard Rabur-nama , but preserved with the Kehr- Ilminsky -de Courteille 
As is well-known in Baburiana, opinion has varied as to the genesis of this 
* T ’ 5 here * s now no doubt that it is a translation into Turki from the {Persian) 
ar ~n&ma, prefaced by the above asterisked passage of the Babur ndma and 
ontiniimic (with slight <— : —i—' r - T ’* 1 - T 1 1 * -~ £ 1 —* a — ,T " - J 

82). It cove 
. j description < 

*° seem Babur’s own, down to his death-bed, by changing the third person of A.F.’s 
arrative into the autobiographical first person. (Cf. Ilminsky, p. 403 1. 4 and 
P ‘ 494 ; MS moires ii, 27 2 and 443 to 464 ; JRAS. 1908, p. 76.) 

^ A minute point in the history of the B.N. manuscripts may be placed <*n record 
•ere ; w/ar. that the variants from the true Babur-nuwa text which occur in the Kehr- 
minsky one, occur also in the corrupt Turk! text of I-O. No. 214 (JRAS 1900, p. 455). 

chapdr kutnak yitmdu perhaps implying that the speed of his hor:cs was not 
r iual to that of Mohibb-i-’all’s. Translator , vary as to the meaning of the phrase. 
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but Baltu getting in from the rear, brought him out. The enemy 
pursued for over a kuroh (2 m.), stopped however at the sight of 
the black mass of Muh. ‘All Jang-jang's troops. 

Foot upon foot news came that the foe had come near and 
nearer. We put on our armour and our horses’ mail, took our 
arms and, ordering the carts to be dragged after us, rode out at 
the gallop. We advanced one kuroh. The foe must have 
turned aside. 

{p. Babur fortifies his camp .) 

For the sake of water, we dismounted with a large lake {kill) 
on one side of us. Our front was defended by carts chained 
together*, the space between each two, across which the chains 
stretched, being 7 or 8 qari {circa yards). Mustafa Rumi had 
Fol. 311. had the carts made in the ROmI way, excellent carts, very strong 
and suitable. 1 As Ustad ‘Ali-qull was jealous of him, Mustafa 
was posted to the right, in front of ITumayun. Where the carts 
did not reach to, Khurasan! and Hindustani spadesmen and 
miners were made to dig a ditch. 

Owing to the Pagan’s rapid advance, to the fighting-work in 
Blana and to the praise and laud of the pagans made by Shah 
Mansur, Oismatl and the rest from Biana, people in the army 
shewed sign of want of heart. On the top of all this came the 
defeat of‘Abdu’l-‘azlz. In order to hearten our men, and give 
a look of strength to the army, the camp was defended and shut 
in where there were no carts, by stretching ropes of raw hide on 
wooden tripods, set 7 or 8 qari apart. Time had drawn out to 
20 or 25 days before these appliances and materials were fully 
ready. 2 

{q. A reinfoi'cement from Kabuli) 

Just at this time there arrived from Kabul Qasim-i-husain 
SI. {Aiizbcg Shaiban) who is the son of a daughter of SI. Husain 
M. (. Bdi-qard ), and with him Ahmad-i-yusuf {A ughldqchi), 
Qawwam-i-aurdu Shah and also several single friends of mine, 

* Erskine and de Courteille both give Mustafa the commendation the Turk! and 
Persian texts give to the carts. 

2 According to Tod’s Rdjasldn, negotiations went on during the interval, having 
for their object the fixing of a frontier between the Ran i and Babur. They were 
conduct d by a “ traitorSalah’d-dln Tu&r the chief of Raisin, who moreover is 
said to have deserted to Babur during the battle. 





counting up in all to 500 men. Muhammad Sharif, the astrologer 
of ill-augury, came with them too, so did Baba Dost the water- 
bearer (suchi) who, having gone to Kabul for wine, had there Fol. 311^. 
loaded three strings of camels with acceptable Ghazni wines. 

At a time such as this, when, as has been mentioned, the army 
was anxious and afraid by reason of past occurrences and vicissi¬ 
tudes, wild words and opinions, this Muhammad Sharif, the 
ill-augurer, though he had not a helpful word to say to me, kept 
insisting to all he met, “ Mars is in the west in these days ; 1 
who comes into the fight from this (east) side will be defeated.” 

Timid people who questioned the ill-augurer, became the more 
shattered in heart. We gave no ear to his wild words, made no 
change in our operations, but got ready in earnest for the fight. 

{Feb. 2 <f.tJi) On Sunday the 22nd (of Jumada I.) Shaikh 
Jamal was sent to collect all available quiver-wearers from 
between the two waters (Ganges and Jumna) and from Dihli, so 
that with this force he might over-run and plunder the Mlwat 
villages, leaving nothing undone which could awaken the enemy’s 
anxiety for that side. Mulla Tark-i-‘all, then on his way from 
Kabul, was ordered to join Shaikh Jamal and to neglect nothing 
°f ruin and plunder in Mlwat ; orders to the same purport were 
given also to Maghfur the Dlwan. They went ; they over-ran 
and raided a few villages in lonely corners ( bujqaq ) ; they took 
s ome prisoners; but their passage through did not arouse much 
anxiety ! 

{ r - Babur renounces wine.) 

On Monday the 23rd of the first Jumada (Feb. 25th), when Fol. 312. 

* went out riding, I reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease 
from sin had been always in my mind, and that my forbidden 
ac ts had set lasting stain upon my heart. Said I, “ Oh ! my 
soul ! ” 

( Persian) “ How long wilt thou draw savour from sin ? ^ 

Repentance is not without savour, taste it ! ” a 

' Cf. f. 89 for Babur’s disastrous obedience to astrological warning. 

I’or the reading of this second line, given by the good MSS. ? via. Tauba ham hi 
waza nist , bach ash. Ilminsky (p. 405) has Tauba ham hi maza, mast bakhis , which 
dc Courieille [II, 276] renders by, ‘‘ 0 iv rogue ir.icnst! quc ti go&tcs tu aussi & la 
Penitence?” The Persian couplet seems likely to be a quotation and may yet be 
°und elsewhere. Ir is not in the Rainpur Dlwan which contains the TurkI verses 
following it (E. D. Ross p. 2!). 
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( Turks) Through years how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee ? 

How much hast thou been thy passions’ slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? 

With the Ghazi’s resolve since now thou hast marched, 
Thou hast looked thine own death in the face! 

W ho resolves to hold stubbornly fast to the death, 
Thou knowest what change he attains, 

That far lie removes him from all things forbidden, 
That from all his offences he cleanses himself. 

With my own gain before me, I vowed to obey, 

In this my transgression,* the drinking of wine. 3 4 5 


The flagons and cups of silver and gold, the vessels of feasting, 
I had them all brought; 

I had them all broken up 3 then and there. 

Thus eased I my heart by renouncement of wine. 



The fragments of the gold and silver vessels were shared out 
to deserving persons and to darwlshes. The first to agree in 
renouncing wine was *Asas ;4 he had already agreed also about 
leaving his beard untrimmed.s That night and next day some 
I oi. 3126. 300 begs and persons of the household, soldiers and not soldiers, 
renounced wine. What wine we had with us was poured on the 
ground ; what Baba Dost had brought was ordered salted to 
make vinegar. At the place where the wine was poured upon 
the ground, a well was ordered to be dug, built up with stone 
and having an almshouse beside it. It was already finished in 
Muharram 935 (ah.— Sep. 1528 ad.) at the time I went to 
Sikrl from Dulpur on my way back from visiting Guallar. 


1 hichmakllk , to pass over (to exceed ?), to ford or go through a river, whence to 
transgress. The same metaphor of crossing a stream occurs, in connection with 
drinking, onf. 189 b. 

This line shews that Bibur’s renouncement was of wine only ; he continued to 
eat confections ( ma'jun ). 

5 Cf. f. 1 86 b. Babur would announce his renunciation in Dlwan ; there too the 
forbidden vessels of precious metals would be broken. Ilis few words leave it to his 
readers to picture the memorable scene. 

4 This night-guard { l * asas) cannot be the one concerning whom Gul-badan records 
that he was the victim of a little joke made at his expense by Babur (H. N. Index s.n. ). 
He seems likely to be the i.Iajl Muh. ‘asas whom Abu'l-fazl mentions in connection 
with Kamran in 953 ah. (1S 47 ah.). He may be the l asas who took charge of 
Babur s tomb at Agra (cf. Gul-l>adan’s II. N. s.n. Muh. ‘All * asas faghai , and 
Akbar-ndma trs. i, 502). 

5 saqdli qirqmaqta u quimdqta. Erskine here notes that “a vow' to leave tire 
beard untrimmed was made sometimes by persons who set out against the infidels. 
They did not trim the beard till they returned victorious. Some vows of similar 
nature may be found in Scripture ”, e.g. II Samuel, cap. 19 v. 24. 
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(s. Remission of a due.) 

I had vowed already that, if I gained the victory over Sanga 
the pagan, I would remit the tamgha 1 to all Musalmans. Of 
this vow Darwlsh-i-muhammad Sdrban and Shaikh Zain 
reminded me at the time I renounced wine. Said I, “ You do 
well to remind me.” 

*The tamgha was remitted to all Musalmans of the dominions 
I held. 2 I sent for the clerks ( munskilar) ), and ordered them to 
write for their news-letters ( akhbar ) the farmdn concerning the 
two important acts that had been done. Shaikh Zain wrote 
the farmdn with his own elegance ( inshast bild) and his fine 
letter ( ins/id :) was sent to all my dominions. It is as 
follows :— 3 


FARMAN ANNOUNCING BABUR’S renunciation 

OF WINE. 4 

5 Let us praise the Long-suffering One who loveth the pe?nt€7it 
and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let thanks be 
tendered to the Gracious One who absolveth His debtors , and 
forgiveth those who seek forgiveness. Blessings be upo7i Muhammad 
the Crow7i of Creatures, 071 the Holy family> 07 i the pure Corn- 
pantons , and on the mirrors of the glorious congregation, to wit, 
the Masters of Wisdom who are treasure-houses of the pearls of 
purity and who bear the impress of the sparkling jewels of this 
Purport:—that the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the 
a bandonment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid 

‘ Index s.n. The iamghd was not really abolished until Jahangir’s time—if then 
Beveridge). See Thomas’ Revenue Re sour res of the Mughal Empire. 

There is this to notice here - Babur’s narrative has made the remission of the 
*pn;fia contingent on his success, but the farmdn which announced that remission is 
( v j tcd some three weeks before his victory over Rana Sanga (Jumada II, 13th— 
March 16th), Manifestly Babur’s remission was absolute and made at the date given 
by Shaikh Zain as th.it of lb e farmdn. The farmdn seems to have be, n despatched 
us soon as it was ready, but may have been inserted in Babur’s narrative at a later 
date, together with Uie preceding paragraph which I have asterisked. 

3 “ There is a lacuna in the Turkl copy ” {i.e. the Klphinstonc Codex) ‘‘from this 
place to the beginning of the year 935. Till then I therefore follow only 
Mr. Metcalfe’s and my own Persian copies” (Erskine). 

4 I am indebted to my husband for this revised version of the farmdn. lie is 
indebted to M. de Oourtcille for help generally, and specially for the references to the 
Qoran infra). 

s The passages in italics are Arabic In the original, and where traced to the Qoran, 
are in Sale's words. 
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and the help that cometh from on high. “ Every soul is prone 
unto evil , 1 (and again) “ This is the bounty of God; He will give 
the same unto whom He pleaseth ; and God is e?idued with great 
bounty 2 

Our motive for these remarks and for repeating these state¬ 
ments is that, by reason of human frailty, of the customs of 
kings and of the great, all of us, from the Shah to the sipahl, in 
the heyday of our youth, have transgressed and done what we 
ought not to have done. After some days of sorrow and 
I repentance, we abandoned evil practices one by one, and the 
gates of retrogression became closed. But the renunciation of 
wine, the greatest and most indispensable of renunciations, 
remained under a veil in the chamber of deeds pledged to appear 
tn due season , and did not show its countenance until the 
glorious hour when we had put on the garb of the holy warrior 
and had encamped with the army of Islam over against the 
infidels in order to slay them. On this occasion I received 
a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say “Is not the 
time yet come unto those who believe y that their hearts should 
humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that truth which 
hath been revealed ?”3 Thereupon we set ourselves to extirpate 
the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of repentance. The Guide of Help assisted us, according to the 
saying “ Whoever knocks and re- knocks, to him it will be opened ”, 
and an order was given that with the Holy War there should 
ic). 313^. begin the still greater war which has to be waged against 
sensuality. In short, we declared with sincerity that we would 
subjugate our passions, and I engraved on the tablet of my heart 
“/ turn unto Thee with repentance , and I am the first of true 
believers A And I made public the resolution to abstain frosn 
wine, which had been hidden in the treasury of my breast. T he 
victorious servants, in accordance with the illustrious order, 
dashed upon the earth of contempt and destruction the flagons 
and the cups, and the other utensils in gold and silver, which in 
their number and their brilliance were like the stars of the 
firmament. They dashed them in pieces, as, God willing! soon 

1 QorAft, Surah XII, v. 53. - Surah L'' II, v. 21. 

# 3 Surah LVII, v. 15. -* Surah V I, v. 140. 



will be dashed the gods of the idolaters,—and they distributed 
the fragments among the poor and needy. By the blessing ot 
this acceptable repentance, many of the courtiers, by virtue of 
the saying that men follow the religion of their kings ^ embraced 
abstinence at the same assemblage, and entirely renounced the 
use of wine, and up till now crowds of our subjects hourly 
attain this auspicious happiness. 1 hope that in accordance 
with the saying “ He zvho incites to good deeds has the same 
reward as he who does them” the benefit of this action will react 
on the royal fortune and increase it day by day by victories. 

After carrying out this design an universal decree was issued 
that in the imperial dominions— May God protect them from Fol. 314. 
every danger and calamity—no-one shall partake of strong 
drink, or engage in its manufacture, nor sell it, nor buy it or 
possess it, nor convey it or fetch it. “Beware of touching it” 

“ Perchance this will give you prosperity .” 1 

In thanks for these great victories, 2 and as a thank-offering 
for God’s acceptance of repentance and sorrow, the ocean of the 
r oyal munificence became commoved, and those waves of kind¬ 
ness, which are the cause of the civilization of the world and of 
the glory of the sons of Adam, were displayed,—and through¬ 
out all the territories the tax ( tamghd ) on Musalmans was 
abolished, —though its yield was more than the dreams of 
avarice, and though it had been established and maintained by 
former rulers,—for it is a practice outside of the edicts of the 
Prince of Apostles (Muhammad). So a decree was passed that 
in no city, town, road, ferry, pass, or port, should the tax be 
levied or exacted. No alteration whatsoever of this order is 
to be permitted. “ Whoever after hearing it makes any change 
therein , the sin of such change will be upon him” 3 

The proper course ( sabil) for all who shelter under the shade of 
the royal benevolence, whether they be Turk, Tajik, ‘Arab, Hindi, 

°r Farsi (Persian), peasants or soldiers, of every nation or tribe 

1 Surah II, v. 185. 

3 These may be self-conquests as has been understood by Erskine (p. 356) and 
de Courteille (ii. 2S1) but as the Divine “ acceptance ” would seem to Babur vouched 
t° r by his military success, “victories” may stand for his success at Kunwa. 

1 Surah II, 177 where, in Sale's translation, the change referred to is the special 
°ne of altering a legacy. 
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of the sons of Adam, is to strengthen themselves by the tenets 
of religion, and to be full of hope and prayer for the dynasty 
which is linked with eternity, and to adhere to these ordinances, 
and not in any way to transgress them. It behoves all to act 
according to this farman ; they are to accept it as authentic 
when it comes attested by the Sign-Manual. 

Written by order of the Exalted one, — May his excellence 
endure for ever ! on the 24th of Jumada I. 933 (February 26th 
1527). 

(/. Alarm in Babur's camp.) 

*ol. 314^. In these days, as has been mentioned, (our people) great 
and small, had been made very anxious and timid by past 
occurrences. No manly word or brave counsel was heard from 
any one soever. What bold speech was there from the wazlrs 
who are to speak out ( diguchi ), or from the amirs who will 
devour the land ( wilayaUyigkiichi ) ? 1 None had advice to give, 
none a bold plan of his own to expound. Khalifa (however) 
did well in this campaign, neglecting nothing of control and 
supervision, painstaking and diligence. 

At length after I had made enquiry concerning people’s want 
of heart and had seen their slackness for myself, apian occurred 
to me ; I summoned all the begs and braves and said to them, 
* Begs and braves ! 

[Persian) Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

( Turki) He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of death. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Passeth at last from Earth's house of woe. 

1 The words diguchi and yiguchi are translated in the second VVdqTat-i-bdburi by 
sukhan-gui and \wiIdyat]-k invar. This ignores in them the future element supplied 
by iheir component gu which would allow them to apply to conditions dependent 
on Babur’s success. The Hai. MS. and llminsky read tiguchi , supporter* or helpcr- 
to-be, in place of the yiguchi, eater-to-be I have inferred from the khw&r of the I’ers. 
translation; hence de Courteille writes “amirs auxquels incombait Tobligation de 
roffer mir le gouvemement”, Hut Erskine, using the Pers. text alone, and thus 
having khw&r before him, translates by, “ amirs who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms. ” 
The two Turki words make a depreciatory “jingle”, but the first one, diguc/ti, may 
imply serious reference to the duty, declared by Muhammad to be incumbent upon 
a wazlr, of reminding his sovereign “when he forge teeth his duty”. Both may be 
taken as alluding to dignities to be attained by success in the encounter Irom which 
wazlrs and amirs were shrinking. 
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“ Better than life with a bad name, is death with a good one. 

( Persian ) Well is it with me, if I die with good name ! ? • 

A good name must I have, since the body is death’s. 1 

“ God the Most High has allotted to us such happiness and has 
created for us such good-fortune that we die as martyrs, we kill 
as avengers of His cause. Therefore must each of you take oath Foi. 3 T 5* 

upon His Holy Word that he will not think of turning his face 
from this foe, or withdraw from this deadly encounter so long as 
life is not rent from his body.” All those present, beg and 
retainer, great and small, took the Holy Book joyfully into 
their hands and made vow and compact to this purport. The 
plan was perfect ; it worked admirably for those near and afar, 
for seers and hearers, for friend and foe. 

(u. Babur's perilous position .) 

In those same days trouble and disturbance arose on every v 
side : —Husain Khan Nulwii went and took Rapri; Qutb Khan’s 
man took Chandwar 2 ; a mannikin called Rustam Khan who 
had collected quiver- wearers from Between-the-two-waters 
(Ganges and Jamna), took Kul (Koel) and made Kichlk AH 
prisoner ; Khwaja Zahid abandoned Sambal and went off; 

SI. Muhammad Diilddt came from Qaniij to me; the Guallar 
pagans laid siege to that fort ; ‘Alam Khan when sent to 
reinforce it, did not go to GQallar but to his own district. Every 
day bad news came from every side. Desertion of many 
Hindustanis set in ; Haibat Khan Karg-andaz 3 deserted and 
went to Sambal; Hasan Khan of Bari deserted and joined the 
Pagan. We gave attention to none of them but went straight 
on with our own affair. 


(v. Babur advances to fight.) 

The apparatus and appliances, the carts and wheeled tripods 
being ready, we arrayed in right, left and centre, and marched 
forward on New Year’s Day ,4 Tuesday, the 9 th of the second Fol. 315*- 
Jumada (March 13th), having the carts 5 and wheeled tripods 


1 Firdausi’s Shahndtna [Erskine]. ' . 

3 Also Chand-wal ; it is 25 m. cast of Agra and on the Jamna [ Tabaqat-i.n&stn, 
Raverty, p. 742 11.9]. ... 

3 Probably. Overthrower of the rhinoceros, but if Gio\; anu 'z be read, of the v Ml. 

4 According to the Persian calendar this is the day the Sun enters Aries. 

5 The practical purpose oJ this order ol march is shewn in the account of the battle 
of Pan:pat, and in the Letter ol Victory, f. 319 
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moving in front of us, with Ustad ‘All-quli and all the matchlock- 
men ranged behind them in order that these men, being on foot, 
should not be left behind the array but should advance with it. 

When the various divisions, right, left and centre, had gone 
each to its place, I galloped from one to another to give 
encouragement to begs, braves, and sipahls. After each man 
had had assigned to him his post and usual work with his 
company, we advanced, marshalled on the plan determined, for 
as much as one kuroh (2 m.) 1 and then dismounted. 

The Pagan’s men, for their part, were on the alert; they 
came from their side, one company after another. 

The camp was laid out and strongly protected by ditch and 
carts. As we did not intend to fight that day, we sent a few 
unmailed braves ahead, who were to get to grips with the enemy 
and thus take an omen. They made a few pagans prisoner, 
cut off and brought in their heads. Malik Oasim also cut off 
and brought in a few heads ; he did well. By these successes 
the hearts of our men became very strong. 

When we marched on next day, I had it in my mind to 
fight, but Khalifa and other well-wishers represented that the 
camping-ground previously decided on was near and that it 
would favour our fortunes if we had a ditch and defences made 
there and went there direct. Khalifa accordingly rode off to get 
FoL 3x6. the ditch dug ; he settled its position with the spades-men, 
appointed overseers of the work and returned to us. 

(tv. The battle of K&nwa .) 2 

On Saturday the 13th of the second Jumada (March 17th, 
1527 AD.) we had the carts dragged in front of us (as before), 
made a kuroh (2 m.) of road, arrayed in right, left and centre, 
and dismounted on the ground selected. 

1 kurokcha , perhaps a short kuroh , but I have not found Babur using cha as a 
diminutive in such a case as kurohcha. 

3 or Kanua, in the Blana district and three marches from Biana-town. “It had 
been determined on by Rana Sangram Singh {t.e. Sanga) for the northern limit of his 
dominions, and he had here built a small palace.” Tod thus describes Babur’s foe, 
“Sanga Rana was of the middle stature, and of great muscular strength, flair in 
complexion, with unusually large eyes which appear to be peculiar to his descendants. 
He exhibited at his death but the fragments of a warrior: one eye was lost in the 
broil with his brother, an arm in action with the Lodi kings of Dchll, and he was 
a cripple owing to a limb being broken by a cannon-ball in another ; while he 
counted 80 wounds from the sword or the lance on various parts of his body” (Tod’s 
J\Ajasttiny cap. Annals of Mewar). 
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A few tents had been set up ; a few were in setting up when 
news of the appearance of the enemy was brought. Mounting 
instantly, I ordered every man to his post and that our array 
should be protected with the carts. 1 

* As the following Letter-of-victory ( FatJi-nama ) which is 
what Shaikh Zain had indited, makes known particulars about 
the army of Islam, the great host of the pagans with the position 
of their arrayed ranks, and the encounters had between them 
and the army of Islam, it is inserted here without addition or 
deduction. 2 

SHAIKH ZAIN’S LETTER-OF-VICTORY. 

(a. Introduction .) 

Praise be to God the Faithful Promiser, the Helper of His 
servants, the Supporter of His armies, the Scatterer of hostile 
hosts, the Otic alone without whom there is nothing. Fol. 316^. 

1 Here M. de C. has the following note (ii, 273 n.) ; it supplements my own of 

f. 264 [n. 3]. “ Le mot araba, que j’ai traduit par chariot est pris par M. Leyden ” 

(this should be Erskine) “ dans le sens de 1 gun ’, ce que je ne crois pas exact ; tout 
au plus signijierait-il afftit ” (gun-carriage). “ 11 me parait impossible d' admen re 
que Bdber ciU cl sa disposition tine artillerie attelte atissi considerable. Ces araba 
pouvaient servir en partie & transporter des pieces de campagne , mais ils avaient aussi 
une autre destination, comme on le voit par la suite du rtcitff It does not appear to 
me that Erskine translates the word araba by the word gun, but that the arabas 
(all of which he took to be gun-carriages) being there, he supposed the guns. This 
was not correct as the various passages about carts as defences show (cf. Index 
s.nn. arhba and carts). 

2 It is characteristic of Babur that he reproduces Shaikh Zain’s J'ath-nama. not 

because of its eloquence but because of its useful details. Erskine and de Courteillc 
have the following notes concerning Shaikh Zain’s farmfin ‘ 4 Nothing can form 
a more striking contrast to the simple, manly and intelligent style of Baber himself, 
than the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this 
Firman to uny native of India who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
official bombast of Zeineddin, while I have met with none but Turks who paid due 
praise to the calm simplicity of Baber” [Mems. p. 359]. 44 Comme la prktdente 

i/artnan ), cetle piece est rtdigk en langue persane ct off re un module des plus accomplis 
du style en usage dans les chancellefies orientates. La traduction d’un scmblable 
morceau d J Eloquence est de la plus grande difficultsi on zeut it re clair, tout en restant 
fidHe it /’ original.” 

Like the Renunciation farman, the Letter-of-victory with its preceding sentence 
which I liave asterisked, was probably inserted into Babur’s narrative somewhat 
later than the battle of Kanwa. Ifence Babur’s pluperfect-tense “had indited 
I am indebted to my husband for help in revising the difficult L'ath-nama ; he 
has clone it with consideration of the variants between the earlier English and the 
French translations. No doubt it could he dealt with more searchingly still by one 
well-versed in the Qoran and the Traditions, and thus able to explain others of its 
allusions. The italics denote Arabic passages in the original ; many of these are 
from the Qoran, and in tracing them M. de Courteillc’s notes have been most useful 
to us. 







O Thou the Exalter of the pillars of Islam, Helper of thy 
faithful minister, Overthrower of the pedestals of idols, Overcomer 
of rebellious foes, Exterminator to the uttermost of the followers of 
darkness ! 

Lauds be to God the Lord of the worlds , and may the blessbig 
of God be tip on the best of His creatures Muhammad, Lord of 
ghazis and champions of the Faith, and upon his companions, the 
pointers of the way, until the Day of judgment. 

The successive gifts of the Almighty are the cause of frequent 
praises and thanksgivings, and the number of these praises and 
thanksgivings is, in its turn, the cause of the constant succession 
of God’s mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and 
every thanksgiving is followed by a mercy. To render full 
thanks is beyond men’s power; the mightiest are helpless to 
discharge their obligations. Above all, adequate thanks cannot 
be rendered for a benefit than which none is greater in the 
world and nothing is more blessed, in the world to come, to wit, 
victory over most powerful infidels and dominion over wealthiest 
heretics, “ these are the unbelievers, the wicked! 1 In the eyes of 
the judicious, no blessing can be greater than this. Thanks be 
to God ! that this great blessing and mighty boon, which from 
the cradle until now has been the real object of this right-thinking 
mind (Babur’s), has now manifested itself by the graciousness of 
the King of the worlds ; the Opener who dispenses his treasures 
without awaiting solicitation, hath opened them with a master- 
key before our victorious Nawab (Babur), 2 so that the names of 
our 3 conquering heroes have been emblazoned in the records of 
glorious ghdzis. By the help of our victorious soldiers the 
FoL 3 J 7- standards of Islam have been raised to the highest pinnacles. 
The account of this auspicious fortune is as follows :— 

1 Qoran, cap. So, last sentence. 

Shaikh /.am, in his version of the Babur-nJma, styles Babur Nawab where there 
can be no doubt of the application of the title, viz. in describing Shah Tahmasp’s 
gifts to him (mentioned by Babur f. 305). lie uses the title also in the jxrmdn of 
renunciation (f. 313^), but it docs not appear in my text, “ royal ” (fortune) standing 
for it {in lao p. 555, 1. 10). 

' The possessive pronoun occur, several times in the I.etter-of-victory As there 
h no semblance of putting foiward that letter os l>eing Babur’s, the pronoun seems to 
imply 44 on our side 





(< b . Rand Sangd and his forces .) 

When the flashing-swords of our Islam-guarded soldiers had 
illuminated the land of Hindustan with rays of victory and 
conquest, as has been recorded in former letters-of-victory, 1 
the Divine favour caused our standards to be upreared in the 
territories of Dihll, Agra, Jun-pur, Kharid, 2 Bihar, etc., when 
many chiefs, both pagans and Muhammadans submitted to our 
generals and shewed sincere obedience to our fortunate Nawab. 

But Rana Sanga the pagan who in earlier times breathed 
submissive to the Nawab, 3 4 * now zuas puffed up with pride and 
became of the number of unbelieversd Satan-like he threw back 
his head and collected an army of accursed heretics, thus 
gathering a rabble-rout of whom some wore the accursed torque 
(tauq\ the zindrf on the neck, some had in the skirt the 
calamitous thorn of apostacy. 6 Previous to the rising in Hindu¬ 
stan of the Sun of dominion and the emergence there of the 
light of the Shahanshah’s Khallfate [i.e. Babur’s] the authority 
of that execrated pagan (Sanga)— at the Judgment Day he shall 
have no friend , 7 was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Dihll, the tol. 3*7<h 
Sultan of Gujrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this 
evil-dispositioned one, without the help of other pagans; one 
and all they cajoled him and temporized with him ; and he had 
this authority although the rajas and rats of high degree, who 
obeyed him in this battle, and the governors and commanders 


1 The Babur-nama includes no other than Shaikh Zain's about Kanwa. Those 
here alluded to will be the announcements of success at Milwat, Panipat, Pibaipur 
and perhaps elsewhere in Hindustan. _ . . 

* In Jun-pur {Ayin-i-akbari) ; Elliot & Dowson note (tv, 283-4) that it appears 
to have included, near Sikandarpur, the country on both sides of the Gogra, and 
thence on that river’s left bank down to the (Tanges. 

3 That the word Nawab here refers to Babur and not to his lieutenants, is shewn 
hy his mention (f. 278) of Sanpl’s messages to himself. 

4 Qoran, cap. 2, v. 32. The passage quoted is part of a description ol oatan, 
hence mention of Satan in Shaikh Zain’s nc\t sentence. 

s The brahminical thread. , c . 

0 khar-i-viihnat-i-irtidad dar ddman. This Erskine renders by who fixed morns 
fr' rn the pangs of apostacy in the hem of their garments ’ (p. 360). Several ^ooU 
MSS. have kh&r, thorn, but llminsky has Ar. Mr-Jr, cymar, instead Ip. 4 * 1 ). 
IV Courteillc renders the passage by "forto:* an par Ic /run /tubas /a 
dculourcuse de V apcstd ic" (ii, 290). To read khinnos cymar (scarf), would serve, 
ns a scarf is part of some Hindu c ,-st umes. 

7 Qoran, cap. 69, v. 35. 
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who were amongst his followers in this conflict, had not obeyed 
him in any earlier fight or, out of regard to their own dignity, 
been friendly with him. Infidel standards dominated some 
200 towns in the territories of Islam ; in them mosques and 
shrines fell into ruin ; from them the wives and children of the 
Faithful were carried away captive. So greatly had his forces 
grown that, according to the Hindu calculation by which one 
Ink of revenue should yield 100 horsemen, and one knn- of 
revenue, 10,000 horsemen, the territories subject to the Pagan 
(Sangii) yielding 10 fcrfrrs, should yield him 100,000 horse, 

Many noted pagans who hitherto had not helped him in battle, 
now swelled his ranks out of hostility to the people of Islam. 

len powerful chiefs, each the leader of a pagan host, uprose in 
rebellion, as smoke rises, and linked themselves, as though 
18. enchained, to that perverse one (Sanga); and this infidel decade 
who, unlike the blessed ten, 1 uplifted misery-freighted standards 
which detiounce unto them excruciating punishment , 2 had many 
dependants, and troops, and wide-extended lands. As, for 
instance, Salahu’d-din 3 had territory yielding 30,000 horse, 
Ravval Odai Singh ofliagar had 12,000, Medini Rai had 12,000, 
Hasan Khan of Miwat had 12,000, Bar-mal of Idr had 4,000, 
Narpat Kara had 7,000, SatrvI of Kach (Cutch) had 6,000, 
Dharm-deo had 4,000, Blr-sing-deo had 4,000, and Mahmud 
Khan, son of SI. Sikandar, to whom, though he possessed neither 

district nor pargana, jo.ooo horse had gathered in hope of liis 
attaining supremacy. Thus, according to the calculation of 
Hind, 201,000 was the total of those sundered from salvation. 
In brief, that haughty pagan, inwardly blind, and hardened of 

‘ M. Defrcmery, when reviewing the French translation of the B.N. [Journal des 
Sava ns 1873), points out (p. 18) that it makes no mention of the “blessed ten". 
Frskine mentions them but without explanation. They are the * asharah mubash- 
harah , the decade of followers of Muhammad who “received good tidings”, and 
whose certain entry into Paradise he foretold. 

Qoran, cap. 3, v. 20. M. Defrcmery reads Shaikh Zain to mean that these 
words of the Qoran were on the infidel standards, but it would be simpler to read 
Shaikh Zain as meaning that the infidel insignia on the standards “denounce 
punishment ” on their users. 

f 1 R seems to have been a Rajput convert to Muhammadanism who changed his 
Hindi iiame Silhadl for what Babur writes. His son married Sanga’s daughter; 
h in fiefs were Raisin and Sarangpur; he deserted to Babur in the battle of K 
(U. Krskme’s History of India i, 471 n ^‘i-sikandar f, Bayley’s trs. s.n. ; 

Akbarn&nta , H.B.’n trs. i, 261 ; Tod’s R fas tan cap. Mewar.) 



heart, having joined with other pagans, dark-fated and doomed 
to perdition, advanced to contend with the followers of Islam 
and to destroy the foundations of the law of the Prince of Men 
(Muhammad), on whom be God’s blessing! The protagonists 
°f the royal forces fell, like divine destiny, on that one-eyed 
l^ajjal 1 who, to understanding men, shewed the truth of the 
saying, When Fate arrives , the eye becomes blind , and, setting 
before their eyes the scripture which saith, Whosoever s trivet it 
to promote the true religion , striveth for the good of his own soul? Fol. 31 8A 

thc X ^ted on the precept to which obedience is due, Fight 

against infidels and hypocrites. 

(c. Military movements ,) 

(March ijth , On Saturday the 13th day of the second 

Jumada of the date 933, a day blessed by the words, God hath 
blessed your Saturday , the army of Islam was encamped near 
the village of Kanwa, a dependency of Biana, hard by a hill 
which was 2 kurohs (4 m.) from the enemies of the Faith. 

When those accursed infidel foes of Muhammad’s religion heard 
the reverberation of the armies of Islam, they arrayed their 
hl-starred forces and moved forward with one heart, relying on 
their mountain-like, demon-shaped elephants, as had relied the 
Fords of the Elephant 3 who went to overthrow the sanctuary 

(ha ba ) of Islam, 

A t t r ‘*1 Mnsih al Dajjnl, the false nr lying Medial), if* the Muhammadan 

K F p • He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the letters 
v * signifying Kafer, or Infidel. He is to appear in the latter days tiding on an 
40 d* 1 . followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue on the Faith 

‘t nays, of which one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, 

M U l C rCSt common days. He is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 

the ka ° r ^ e( l‘ na » which are to be guarded by angels. He is finally to he slain at 
j • ( of bud by Jesus, for whom the Musalmans profess great veneration, calling 
[Erskiif ] or God. — See Sale’s Introductory Discourse to the Koran ” 

3 & cn P- 2 9 , v. 5. 

Y A his alludes to the defeat of [an Abyssinian Christian] Abraha the prince of 
t , c 7 len w ho [in the year of Mohammad’s birth] marched his army and some elephants 
co .^ r °y ^- e h'a K ba of Makka. 4 The Meccans,’ says Sale, ‘ at the appearance uf so 
neiaerai a h< . i tired to the neighbouring mountams. being unable to < < 

Al Clr v Clty ° r tem P^ e * &ut G°d himself undertook the defence of both. For when 
)ra «a drew near to Mecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on which he 
5 * ' v "' c b was a very large one and named Mahmud, refused to advance any nigher 
tho 1 * Wn> * JUt knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, 
ugh he would rise and march briskly enough if they turned him towards any other 
jo cr > ^d while matters were in this posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, 
e svva llovvs, came dying from the sea-coast, every one of which carried tln;ee stones, 
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“ Having these elephants, the wretched Hindus 
Became proud, like the Lords of the Elephant; 

Yet were they odious and vile as is the evening of death, 

Blacker 1 than night, outnumbering the stars, 

All such as fire is 2 but their heads upraised 
In hate, as rises its smoke in the azure sky, 

Ant-like they come from right and from left, 

Thousands and thousands of horse and foot.” 

They advanced towards the victorious encampment, intending 
Fol. 319. to give battle. The holy warriors of Islam, trees in the garden 
of valour, moved forward in ranks straight as serried pines and, 
like pines uplift their crests to heaven, uplifting their helmet- 
crests which shone even as shine the hearts of those that strive 
in the way of the Lord ; their array was like Alexander’s iron- 
wall, 3 and, as is the way of the Prophet’s Law, straight and firm 
and strong, as though they were a well-compacted building ; 4 and 
they became fortunate and successful in accordance with the 
saying, They are directed by their Lord, and they shall prosper $ 

In that array no rent was frayed by timid souls ; 

hirin was it as the Shahanshah’s resolve, strong as the Faith ; 

Their standards brushed against the sky ; 

Verily we have granted tkee certain victory. 6 

Obeying the cautions of prudence, we imitated the ghazis of 
Rum 7 by posting matchlockmen ( tufanchidn ) and cannoneers 
(ra'd-andazdn) along the line of carts which were chained to one 
another in front of us ; in fact, Islam’s army was so arrayed and 
so steadfast that primal Intelligence 8 and the firmament (‘ aql-i - 
pir u charkh-i-asir ) applauded the marshalling thereof. To 
effect this arrangement and organization, Nizamu’d-dln ‘All 
Khalifa, the pillar of the Imperial fortune, exerted himself 

one in each foot and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon the 
1 eads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.’ The rest were 
.swept away by a flood or perished by a plague, Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where 
he also died ’ [Erskine]. The above is taken from Sale’s note to the 105 chapter of 
the Qoran, entitled “ the Elephant 

* Presumably black by reason of their dark large mass. 

* Presumably, devouring as lire. 

' This is 50 m. long and blocked the narrow pass of the Caspian Iron-gates. It 
ends south of the Russian town of Dar-band on the w r est shore of the Caspian. 
Erskine states that it was erected to repress the invasions of Yaiuj and Mujuj (Gog 
and Magog). J J 

4 Qoran, cap. Ixi, v. 4. 

5 Qoran, cap. ii, v. 4. Erskine appears to quote another verse. 

Qoran, cap. xlviii, v. I. 

7 Index s. n. 

Khirad, Intelligence or the first Intelligence, w f as supposed to be the guardian of 
the empyreal heaven (Erskine). 
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strenuously ; his efforts were in accord with Destiny, and were 
approved by his sovereign’s luminous judgment. 

(d. Commanders of the centre.) 

His Majesty’s post was in the centre. In the right-hand of 
the centre were stationed the illustrious and most upright Fol. 319^ 
brother, the beloved friend of Destiny, the favoured of Him 
whose aid is entreated (t.e. God), Chln-tlmur Sultan, 1 —the 
illustrious son, accepted in the sight of the revered Allah, 
Sulaiman Shah, 2 —the reservoir of sanctity, the way-shower, 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din (Perfect-in-the Faith) Dost-i-khawand,— 
the trusted of the sultanate, the abider near the sublime threshold, 
the close companion, the cream of associates, Kamalu’d-din 
^ unas-i-‘all,—the pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in friendship, 
Jalalu’d-dln (Glory-of-the-Faith) Shah Mansur Barlds y —the 
pillar of royal retainers, most excellent of servants, Nizamu’d-din 
(Upholder - of - the - Faith) Darwlsh - i - muhammad Sarbdn ,—the 
pillars of royal retainers, the sincere in fidelity, Shihabu’d-din 
(Meteor-of-the-Faith) ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian and Nizamu’d-dln 
Dost Lord-of-the-Gate. 

In the left-hand of the centre took each his post, the reservoir 
of sovereignty, ally of the Khallfate, object of royal favour, Sultan 
Ala’u’d-dln ‘Alarn Khan son of SI. Bahlul Lfidi , — the intimate 
°f illustrious Majesty, the high priest ( dastur ) of sadrs amongst 
men > the refuge of all people, the pillar of Islam, Shaikh Zain ol 
Khawaf, 3 — the pj]i ar of the nobility, Kamalu’d-din Muhibb-i-‘all, 
son of the intimate counsellor named above (t.e. Khalifa), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, Nizamu’d-din Tardl Beg brother of Quj 
(son of) Ahmad, whom God hath taken into His mercy,— Shir- Fol. 3 2t - 
a %an son of the above-named Ouj Beg deceased,—the pillar of 
great ones, the mighty khan, Aralsh Khan, 4 —the wazlr, greatest 

1 Chin-tlmur Chingiz-khanid Chaghat&i is called Babur’s brother because a 
v maternal.) cousin of Babur’s own generation, their last common ancestor being 
Yunas Khan. 

P-k S V laimdn TlmuridMiran-sh&hi is called Babur’s son because his father was of 
ur s generation, their last common ancestor being SI. Abu-sa‘id Mlrza. He was 
? n< ^» though Shall Begun, hereditary shah of Badakhshnn. 

* " e Shaikh was able, it would appear, to see himself as othci ; ivavv him, since 
e a 5° v e description of him is his own. It is confirmed by Abu l-ta/.l and Badayuri s 

Mcounts of his attainments. 

lo li't post given to this amir of Hind is likely to be due to his loyally 
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of wazlrs amongst men, Khwaja Kamalu’d-dm Husain,—and 
a number of other attendants at Court (diwanzan). 

« 

(e. Commanders of the right wing.) 

In the right wing was the exalted son, honourable and 
fortunate, the befriended of Destiny, the Star of the Sign of 
sovereignty and success, Sun of the sphere of the Khalifate, 
lauded of slave and free, Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. On 
that exalted prince’s right hand there were, one whose rank 
approximates to royalty and who is distinguished by the favour 
of the royal giver of gifts, Qasim-i-husain Sultan, —the pillar of 
the nobility Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad-i-yusuf Aughlaqchi ’*■—the 
trusted of royalty, most excellent of servants, Jalalu’d-dln Hindu 
Beg quchin ?— the trusted of royalty, perfect in loyalty, Jalalu’d- 
dln Khusrau Kukuldash, —the trusted of royalty, Oawam (var. 
Qiyam) Beg Aurdu-shdh ,— the pillar of royal retainers, of perfect 
sincerity, Wall Qara-quzi the treasurer, 3 —the pillar of royal 
retainers, Nizamu’d-dln Pir-qull of Slstan,—the pillar of wazlrs, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d-dln pahlawdn (champion) of Badakhshan, — 
the pillar of royal retainers, ‘Abdu’l-shakur, — the pillar of the 
nobility, most excellent of servants, the envoy from ‘Iraq 
Sulaiman Aqa,—and Husain Aqa the envoy from Slstan. On 
Fol. 320 b. the victory-crowned left of the fortunate son already named 
there were, the sayyid of lofty birth, of the family of Murtiza 
( { Ali), Mir Hama (or ITama),—the pillar of royal retainers, the 
perfect in sincerity, Shamsu’d-dln Muhammad! Kukuldash and 
Nizamu’d-dln Khwajagi Asad jdn-darP In the right wing 


' Ahmad may be a nephew of Yusuf of the same agnomen (Index s.nn.). 

3 I have not discovered the name of this old servant or the meaning of Ins seeming- 
sobriquet, Hindu. As a qiichln he will have been a Mughut or Turk. The circum¬ 
stance of his service with a son of Mahmud MtrOn-shahi (down to 905 ah.) makes it 
possible that he drew his name in his youth from the tract s.e. of Mahmud’s Hisar 
territory which has been known as Little Hind (Index s.n. Hind). This is however 
conjecture merely. Another suggestion is that as hindu can mean black , it may 
stand for the common qar& of the Turks e.g . Qara Barlas, Black Barlas. 

3 I am uncertain whether Qnra-qiui is the name of a place, or the jesting sobriquet 
of more than one meaning it can he. 

4 Soul-full, animated ; vur. Hai. MS. kh&n dar. No agnomen is used for Asad by 
Babur. The Akbar n&ma varic.. to jamadar. wardrol>c-keeper, cup-holder (Bib. In i. 
ed. i, 107), and birishta to sar-jamadar. head wardrobe-keeper (lith. ed. p. 209 top). 
It would be surprising to find such an official sent as envoy to ‘Iraq, as Asad was both 
before and after he fought at Kanwa. 
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there were, of the amirs of Hind,—the pillar of the State, the 
Khan-of-Khans, Dilawar Khan, 1 —the pillar of the nobility, 
Malik Dad Karardni ,— and the pillar of the nobility, the 
Shaikh-of-shaikhs, Shaikh Guran, each standing in his appointed 
place. 

(f Commanders of the left wing.) 

In the left wing of the armies of Islam there extended their 
ranks,—the lord of lofty lineage, the refuge of those in 
authority, the ornament of the family of Ta Ha and Ya Sing 
the model for the descendants of the prince of ambassadors 
(Muhammad), Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja— the exalted and fortunate 
brother, the well-regarded of his Majesty, Muhammad SI. Mlrza^ 
— the personage approximating to royalty, the descended of 
monarchs, ‘Adil Sultan son of Mahdl Sultan, 4 —the trusted in 
the State, perfect in attachment, ‘Abdu’l-‘azlz Master of the 
Horse, — the trusted in the State, the pure in friendship, 
Shamsu’d-dln Muhammad ‘Ali fang-jang ?— the pillar of royal 
retainers, Jalalu’d-din QutlQq-qadam qarawal (scout), — the 

pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in sincerity, Jalalu’d-din 
Shah Husain yardgi Mugh u l Ghanchi (?), 6 —and Nizamud-dln 
J an - i- m uham mad Beg Atdka . 

Of amirs of Hind there were in this division, the scions of 
sultans, Kamal Kh&n and Jamal Khan sons of the SI ‘Ala’u’d-dln 
above-mentioned, — the most excellent officer ‘All Khan Shaikh- 
y *ada of Farmul, —and the pillar of the nobility, Nizam Khan of 
lhana. 


Daulat Khan Yustif-khail Audi . 

* These arc the titles of the 20th and 36th chapters of the Qoran ; bale o.lcrs 
conjectural explanations of them. The “family” is Muhammad’s. . 

< a Bai-qara Timurid of Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being 
1 lrr uur himself. 

A an Aiizbcg who married a daughter of SI. Husain M. Bat-garft. 

It has been pointed out to me that there is a Chinese title of nobility ) uu-waug. 
*} n d that it may be behind the words jang-jatig. Though the suggestion appears to me 
lr nprobable, looking to the record of Babur's officer, to the prevalence of sobriquets 
amongst his people, and to what would be the sporadic appearance of a < -hincse title 
< r even class-name borne by a single man amongst them, I add this suggestion to 
those of my note on t.he meaning of the words (Index s.n. Muh. ‘Ali). The title 
tn -wang occurs in Dr. Denison Ross’ Three MSS, from A Jshghar, p. 5 » v - 5 1111 
translator’s preface, p. 14. 

J t f. f. 266 and f. 299. Wirft^i may be the name of his office, (from 1 an<l 
mean provisioner of arms or food or other military requirements. 
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(g. The flanking parties .) 

For the flank-movement ( tidghdma ) of the right wing there 
were posted two of the most trusted of the household retainers, 
Tardlka 1 and Malik Oasim the brother of Baba Oashqa, with 
a body of Mughuls; for the flank-movement of the left wing 
were the two trusted chiefs Mumin A taka and Rustam Turkman , 
leading a body of special troops. 

0 h. The Chief of the Staff) 

The pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in loyalty, the cream 
of privy-counsellors, Nizamu’d-dln Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi , 
after posting the ghazls of Islam, came to receive the royal 
commands. He despatched adjutants ( tawachi ) and messengers 
( yasdwal) in various directions to convey imperative orders 
concerning the marshalling of the troops to the great suljtans 
and amirs. And when the Commanders had taken up their 
positions, an imperative order was given that none should quit 
his post or, uncommanded, stretch forth his arm to fight. 

(7. The battle .) 

One watch 2 of the afore-mentioned day had elapsed when the 
opposing forces approached each other and the battle began. 
As Light opposes Darkness, so did the centres of the two 
FoJ. 321*. armies oppose one another. Fighting began on the right and 
left wings, such fighting as shook the Earth and filled highest 
Heaven with clangour. 

The left wing of the ill-fated pagans advanced against the 
right wing of the Faith-garbed troops of Islam and charged 
down on Khusrau Kukuldash and Baba Oashqa’s brother Malik 
Qasim. The most glorious and most upright brother Chin-tlmur 
Sultan, obeying orders, went to reinforce them and, engaging in 
the conflict with bold attack, bore the pagans back almost to 
the rear of their centre. Guerdon was made for the brother’s 
glorious fame. 3 The marvel of the Age, Mustafa of Rfim, had 
his post in the centre (of the right wing) where was the exalted 
son, upright and fortunate, the object of the favourable regard of 

* or, Tardi yakka y the champion, Gr. monotnachtis (A.N. trs. i, 107 n.). 

3 var. 1 watch and 3 gharts ; the time will have been between 9 and 10 a.m. 

3 jitldu ba ndm al K azlZ'i'baradar s/iud y a phrase not easy to translate. 



Creative Majesty (i.e. God), the one distinguished by the particular 
grace of the mighty Sovereign who commands to do and not to do 
(rc. Babur), Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. This Mustafa of 
kum had the carts ( arabaha ) 1 brought forward and broke the 
ranks of pagans with matchlock and culverin dark like then- 
hearts (?). 2 In the thick of the fight, the most glorious brother 
Qasim-i-husain Sultan and the pillars of royal retainers, Nizamu’d- 
dhi Ahmad-i-yusuf and Qawam Beg, obeying orders, hastened 
to help. And since band after band of pagan troops 

followed each other to help their men, so we, in our turn, sent 
the trusted in the State, the glory of the Faith, Hindu Beg, and, 
a *ter him, the pillars of the nobility, Muhammadi Kukuldash 
and Khwajagl Asad jdn-dar , and, after them, the trusted in Fol. 322. 

e State, the trustworthy in the resplendent Court, the most 
oonfided-in of nobles, the elect of confidential servants, Yunas- 
1 all, together with the pillar of the nobility, the perfect in 
nendship, Shah Mansur Barlds and the pillar of the grandees, 

P Ure in fidelity, ‘Abdn’l-lah the librarian, and after these, the 
phlai of the nobles, Dost theXord-of-the-Gate, and Muhammad 

^alil the master-gelder ( akhta-begi)* 

T he pagan right wing made repeated and desperate attack on 
* e foft wing of the army of Islam, falling furiously on the holy 
warriors, possessors of salvation, but each time was made to 
turn back or, smitten with the arrows of victory, was made to 
esetnd into Hell ’ the house of perdition ; they shall be thrown to 
u ' n therein , and an unhappy dwelling shall it be* Then the 
trusty amongst the nobles, Mumin Ataka and Rustam Turkman 
eto °k themselves to the rear 5 of the host of darkened pagans ; 
f n to help them were sent the Commanders Khwaja Mahmud 
? nc Ah Ataka, servants of him who amongst the royal retainers 
li near the throne, the trusted of the Sultanate, Nizamu’d-din 
Alt Khalifa. 


culverins^ 1086 C * la,nec * to g el her as a defence and probably also- those conveying the 

: 'Tj 

lierpsu n c ° m panson may be Irctwcen the darkening; smoke of the fire-arms and the 
neresy darkeni n g pagan hcam 

aJcJtrn * e ‘ / C a PP ears to be a vii itinctiofl of title l et ween the a&hla-i't and the mit 

(master of the horse). 

5 cap. 14, v. 33. 

iese two men were in one of the flanking-parties. 
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Our high - born brother 1 Muhammad SI. Mlrza, and the 
representative of royal dignity, ‘Adil Sultan, and the trusted in 
the State, the strengthener of the Faith, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz, the Master 
of the Horse, and the glory of the Faith, QQtluq-qadam qardwal, 
and the meteor of the Faith, Muhammad ‘All fang-jang, 
and the pillar of royal retainers, Shah Husain ydragi Mnghitl 
Ghanchi (?) stretched out the arm to fight and stood firm. To 
support them we sent the Dastf/r, the highest of wazlrs, Khwaja 
I'ol. 3226. Kamalu d-dln Husain with a body of diwanis , 2 Every holy 
warrior was eager to show his zeal, entering the fight with 
desperate joy as if approving the verse, Say , Do you expect any 
other should befall us than one of the two most excellent things, 
victory or martyrdom ? 3 and, with display of life-devotion, 
uplifted the standard of life-sacrifice. 

As the conflict and battle lasted long, an imperative order was 
issued that the special royal corps (tdbindn-i-khdsa-i-pddshdhi) 4 
who, heroes of one hue,s were standing, like tigers enchained, 
behind the carts , 6 should go out on the right and the left of the 
centre , 7 leaving the matchlockmen’s post in-between, and join 
battle on both sides. As the True Dawn emerges from its cleft 
in the horizon, so they emerged from behind the carts ; they 
poured a ruddy crepuscule of the blood of those ill-fated pagans 
on the nadir of the Heavens, that battle-field ; they made fall 
from the firmament of existence many heads of the headstrong, 
as stars fall from the firmament of heaven. The marvel of the 
Age, Ustad ‘Ali-qull, who with his own appurtenances stood in 
front of the centre, did deeds of valour, discharging against the 
iron-mantled forts of the infidels 8 stones of such size that were 
(one) put into a scale of the Balance in which actions are 
weighed, that scale shall be heavy with good ivories and he 


This phrase our brother would support the view that Shaikh Zain wrote as 
for Babur, if there were not, on the oilier hand, mention of Babur as Ilis Majesty, 
and the precious royal soul. 

- diwdnidn here may mean those associated with the wazlr in his duties : and not 
those attending at Court. 

3 Qoran.. cap. 14, v. 52. 

4 Index s.n. chnkra (a. brave). 

s hizabr&n-i beska yakrcmgi, literally, forest-tigers (or, lions) of one hue. 

c t There may be reference here to the chains used to connect the carts into a defence. 

7 The braves of the khdsa la bin were part of Babur’s own centre. 

* perhaps the cataphract elephants ; perhaps the men in mail. 
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(*• e • its owner) shall lead a pleasing life 1 ; and were such stones 
discharged against a hill, broad of base and high of summit, it 
would become like carded wool? Such stones Ustad ‘All-qull 
discharged at the iron-clad fortress of the pagan ranks and 
by this discharge of stones, and abundance of culverins and 
matchlocks (?) 3 destroyed many of the builded bodies of the Fol. 323- 
pagans. The matchlockmen of the royal centre, in obedience 
to orders, going from behind the carts into the midst of the 
^att.e, each one of them made many a pagan taste of the poison 
°f death. The foot-soldiers, going into a most dangerous place, 
made their names to be blazoned amongst those of the forest- 
tigers (z.e. heroes) of valour and the champions in the field of 
manly deeds. Just at this time came an order from his 
1 a -i est y the Khaqan that the carts of the centre should be 
vance d ; and the gracious royal soul (i.e. Babur) moved 
owards the pagan soldiers, Victory and Fortune on his right, 
rest |S e ar, d Conquest on his left. On witnessing this event, 
e vlc t°rious troops followed from all sides ; the whole surging 
° Ceau the army rose in mighty waves ; the courage of all the 
crocodiles 4 of that ocean was manifested by the strength of their 
ee ds , an obscuring cloud of dust o’erspread the sky (?). The 
^ u st that gathered over the battle-field was traversed by the 
Jtning-flashes of the sword ; the Sun’s face was shorn of light 
Uie S a mirror s k ac k ; the striker and the struck, the victor and 
jo^^q.ished were commingled, all distinction between them 
"l he \\ izard of Time produced such a night that its only 
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anets were arrows ,5 its only constellations of fixed stars were 
e s * ea dfast squadrons. 

Upon that day of battle sank and rose 
Blood to the Fish and dust-clouds to the Moon, 

While "through the horse-hoofs on that spacious plain, 

, C* ne Earth flew up to make another Heaven. 6 

* A° r ? n > cap. 101, v. 54. 

3 E S, n, - Cap - io . x » v - i 

m enUon in 1 1 tUH ' *~ Saf *^- u zar ^' rMU tufak bisy lri. As Babur does not in any place 

4 e a ni ‘ ss iks, it seems safest to translate sanr by its plain meaning of stout. 
s metaphorically, swords. 

arrow and ^^band thinks there is a play upon the two meanings of this word, 
in the kuil'h P an . c . ? Iercur y » s° too in the next sentence, tha«. there may !>e ailuM >n 
of horse * ‘ to the constellation Pegasus, opposed to Babur’s squadrons 

as ^ n ? cn ^ onc< ^ i n this verse is the one pictured by Muhammadan cosmogony 
ln g the Earth. The violence of the fray is illustrated by supposing that of 


Fol. 333*. 
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At the moment when the holy warriors were heedlessly flinging 
>a^ay their lives, they heard a secret voice say, Be not dismayed , 
neither be grieved\ for , if ye believe , ye shall be exalted above the 
unbelievers' and from the infallible Informer heard the joyful 
words, Assistance is from God , and a speedy victory ! And do 
thou bear glad tidings to true believers? Then they fought with 
such delight that the plaudits of the saints of the Holy Assembly 
reached them and the angels from near the Throne, fluttered 
round their heads like moths. Between the first and second 
Prayers, there was such blaze of combat that the flames thereof 
raised standards above the heavens, and the right and left of 
the army of Islam rolled back the left and right of the doomed 
infidels in one mass upon their centre. 

When signs were manifest of the victory of the Strivers and 
of the up-rearing of the standards of Islam, those accursed 
infidels and wicked unbelievers remained for one hour confounded. 
At length, their hearts abandoning life, they fell upon the right 
and left of our centre. Their attack on the left was the more 
vigorous and there they approached furthest, but the holy warriors, 
their minds set on the reward, planted shoots ( nihal ) of arrows 
in the field of the breast of each one of them, and, such being 
their gloomy fate, overthrew them. In this state of affairs, the 
breezes of victory and fortune blew over the meadow of our 
I »i. 324. bappy Nawab, and brought the good news, Verily we have 
granted thee a manifest victory? And Victory the beautiful 
woman {shahid') whose world-adornment of waving tresses was 
embellished by God will aid you with a mighty aid , 4 bestowed 
on us the good fortune that had been hidden behind a veil, and 
made it a reality. The absurd (bdtil) Hindus, knowing their 
position perilous, dispersed like carded wool before the wind , and 
like moths scattered abroad?* Many fell dead on the field of battle; 
others, desisting from fighting, fled to the desert of exile and 

Earth’s seven climes one rose to Heaven in dust, thus giving Heaven eight. The 
verse is from Firdausi’s Sh&h-nama , [Turner-Macan’s ed. i, 222]. The translation 
of it is Warner’s, [ii, 15 and n.]. I am indebted for the information given in this 
note to my husband’s long search in the Shah-ndm a. 

1 Qoran, cap. 3, v. 133. 

2 Qoran, cap. 61, v. 13. 

3 Qoran, cap. 48, v. I. 

1 Qorliu, cap. 48. v. 3. 
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became the food of crows and kites. Mounds were made of 
the bodies of the slain, pillars of their heads. 

0 * Hindu chiefs killed in the battle .) 

Hasan Khan of Muvat was enrolled in the list of the dead by 
the force of a matchlock (zarb-i-tufak) ; most of those headstrong 
chiefs of tribes were slain likewise, and ended their days by 
airow and matchlock (tir u tufak ). Of their number was Rawal 
di Singh of Bagar, 1 ruler {wait) of the Dungarpur country, who 
a< ^ I2 >ooo horse, Ral Chandraban ChuJidn who had 4,000 horse, 
hiipat Rao son of that Salahu’d-dln already mentioned, who 
U as l°rd of Chandlrl and had 6,000 horse, Manik-chand Chuhan 
an d Dilpat Rao who had each 4,000 horse, Kanku (or Gangu) 
an d Kami Singh and DankusI (?) 2 who had each 3,000 horse, and 
a number of others, each one of whom was leader of a great Fol. 3243. 
command, a splendid and magnificent chieftain. All these trod 
le roac * to Hell, removing from this house of clay to the pit of 
Perdition. The enemy’s country (ddnil-harb) was full, as Hell 
ls U H, of wounded who had died on the road. The lowest pit 
the; S ^° r ^ ec * miscreants who had surrendered their souls to 
ie lord °f Hell. In whatever direction one from the army of 
J tlln hastened, he found everywhere a self-willed one dead; 

^ latever march the illustrious camp made in the wake of the 
natives, it found no foot-space without its prostrate foe. 


All the Hindus slain, abject ( khwar , var. z8r) and mean, 
Py matchlock-stones, like the Elephants’ lords, 3 
Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill a fount of running blood. 

Dreading the arrows of (our) splendid ranks, 

Passed 4 they in flight to each waste and hill. 


cotnme u jj e Courteille, reading finls/i, \ 

nic, aphor c lt *1 ? st defait. He refers to Qoran, cap. IOI, v. 3. 

by the wordV - ^^king U P of an army than that of moths scattering, one uuuwcu 
5 lificar ' ^ ar ^ sn ' t>ut possibly not by Muhammad, is vanished like hubbies on vine. 
- j , ls name for Dungarpur and Banswara [6\ of L vi, 4085.?;. Bansw.iraj. 

(p. 367) : a 'i and ma - v hc 90 reaa m I 21 7 (.2206; Erskihe writes Bikersi 
(ii, 3071 to; notes tlie variant Nagersi; Ilminsky (p.421) NrkrsI : de Courteilk 

3 Cf £ ! £ UCisi - 

note ’ where it is seen that the stones which killed the lords of the 
such st 'in' Were _ s ? small as to be carried in the bill of a bird like a swallow Were 

4 Wtarl USed in matchlocks in Babur’s day ? 

^caning) Var * S' uraz ^ n i caused to flee and hogs (Erskine notes the double 


De Courteille, reading ft rdst, translates this metaphor by 

A better 
one allowed 
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They turn their backs. The command of God is to be 
performed. Now praise be to God, All-hearing and All-wise, 
for victory is from God alone, the Mighty, the Wise. 1 Written 
Jumada II. 25th 933 (ah. —March 29th 1527 A.D.). 2 


MINOR SEQUELS OF VICTORY. 

{a. Babur assumes the title of Ghazil) 

After this success Ghazi (Victor in a Holy-war) was written 
amongst the royal titles. 

This passage, entered in some MSS. as if verse, is made up of Qoran, cap. 17, 
v. 49, cap. 33, v. 38, and cap. 3, v. 122. 

‘ As the day of battle was Jumada II. 13th (March 16th), the Fath-nama was 
ready and dated twelve days after that battle. It was started for Kabul on Rajab 9th 
(April 1 ith). Something maybe said here appropriately about the surmise contained 
in Dr. I Ini insky’s Preface and M. de Courteille’s note to Mimoirts ii, 443 and 450, to 
the effect that Babur wrote a plain account of the battle of Kanwa and for this in his 
narrative substituted Shaikh Zain’s Fath-nama, and that the plain account has been 
preserved in Kehr’s Bdbur-ndma volume [whence Ilminsky reproduced it, it was 
translated by M. de Courteille and became known as a 44 Fragment” of Baburiana]. 
Almost certainly both scholars would have judged adversely of their suggestion by 
the light of to-day s easier research. The following considerations making against its 
value, may be set down :— 

(1) 1 here is no sign that Babur ever wrote a plain account of the battle or any 
account of it. There is against his doing so his statement that he inserts Shaikh 
Zain s Fath-nama because it gives particulars. If he had written any account, it would 
bo found preceding the Fath-nama , as his account of his renunciation of wine precedes 
Shaikh Zain s Farman announcing the act. 

(2) Moreover, the 44 Fragment” cannot be described as a plain account such as 
would harmonize with Babur’s style ; it is in truth highly rhetorical, though less so 
as Shaikh Zain’s. 

(3) The “Fragment” begins with a quotation from th e Bdbur-ndma (f.310^ and n.), 
skips a good deal of Babur’s matter preliminary to the battle, and passes on with what 
there can be no doubt is a translation in inferior Turk! of the Akbar-ndma account. 

(4) The whole of the extra matter is seen to be continuous and not fragmentary, 
if it is collated with the chapter in which Abu’l-fazl describes the battle, its sequel of 
events, the death, character, attainments, and Court of Bdbur. Down to the death, 
i' ss changed to the first person so as to make Babur seem to write it. The probable 
concocter of it is Jahangir. 

(5) If the Fragment were Babur’s composition, where was it when ‘Abdu-r-rahlm 
translated the Bahur-nama in 998 ah. -1590 AD. ; where too did Abu’l-fazl find it to 
reproduce in the Akbar-ndma ? 

(6) The source of Abu’l-fazl’s information seems without doubt to be Babur’s own 
narrative and Shaikh Zain s FcUh-ndma. I here are many significant resemblances 
between the two rhetoricians’ metaphor^ and details selected. 

(7) A good deal might be said of the dissimilarities between Babur’s diction and that, 
of t he 44 Fragment Bui this is needless in face of the larger and more circumstantial 
objections already mentioned. 

(For a fuller account of the 41 Fragment” see JRAS. Jan. 1906 pn. 81, 85 and 
1908 p.75 ff.) 
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Below the titles (tughra) 1 entered on the Fath-nama , I wrote 
the following quatrain :— 2 

For Islam’s sake, I wandered in the wilds, 

Prepared for war with pagans and Hindus, 

Resolved myself to meet the martyr’s death. 

Thanks be to God ! a ghazi I became. 

{Jk Chro7iogranis of the victory?) 

Shaikh Zain had found (fdpib aidi) the words Fath-i-pdd$hdh- 
i-islam 3 (Victory of the Padshah of the Faith) to be a chronogram 
of the victory. Mir Gesu, one of the people come from Kabul, 
had also found these same words to be a chronogram, had 
composed them in a quatrain and sent this to me. It was 
a coincidence that Shaikh Zain and Mir Gesu should bring 
forward precisely the same words in the quatrains they composed 
to embellish their discoveries. 4 Once before when Shaikh Zain 
found the date of the victory at Dlbalpur in the words Wasat- 
t-skakr Rabtiil-awwaF (Middle of the month Rabl‘ I.), Mir 
Gesu had found it in the very same words. v 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. After the victory .) 

1 he foes beaten, we hurried them off, dismounting one after 
another. The Pagan’s encirclement 6 may have been 2 kurohs 

r. 'Tughra means an imperial signature also, but would Babur sign Shaikh Zain’s 
“f-i ndrtna ? H is autograph verse at the end of the Ram pit r DiwUn has his signature 
th V? 1 ? 2 lt ? s ,ikeIy to have si S ned iWs verse. Cf. App. Q. [Erskine notes 
at titles were written on the back of despatches, an unlikely place for the quatrain, 
°ne surmises. ] 

’ . This ' s >» the Rtmpur itiwaii (E.D.R. Plate 17). Dr. E. Denison Ross points 
• 1 'P* ] 7 n.) that in the 2nd line the Hai. Codex varies from the Dhvim. The MS. 

' Wrong ; it contains many inaccuracies in the latter part of the Hindustan section] 
perhaps due to a change of scribe. 

I t i • r . hcS(: words by abjad yield 933. From Babur’s use of the pluperfect tense, 
na lmk 11 may he inferred that (my) Sections a and b are an attachment* to the Rath- 
” cntered with it at a somewhat later date, 
s 'rvT- lrans ^ al ' on °f this puzzling sentence is tentative only, 
an 1 • 8 statement diews that the Dlbalpur affair occurred in one of the B.N. gaps, 

f 93 °, AH ' The words make 33 ° hy abjad . It may be noted here that on 
tam ?- and notcs there are remarks concerning whether Babur’s remission of the 
unfit K‘ WaS contin g ent on his winning at Kanwa. T f the remission had been delaved 
ot vi t vlctor y .was won, it would have found fitting mention with'the other sequels 
ahs( 1 ° ry c h roniclcd above ; as it is not with these sequels, it may be accepted as an 
owin”? ^mission, proclaimed before the light. The point was a little uncertain 
the se emmgly somewhat deferred insertion in Babur’s narrative of Shaikh 

e s 

textpresumably a defended circle. As the word aurdu [bracketed in the 
J snows, Babur used it both for his ow n and for Sanga’s camps. 
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from our camp ( aurdu ) ; when we reached his camp (, aiirdu ), 
we sent Muhammad!, ‘Abdu’l-‘azlz, 'All Khan and some others 
in pursuit of him. There was a little slackness ; 1 I ought to 
have gone myself, and not have left the matter to what 
I expected from other people. When I had gone as much as 
a kuroh (2 m.) beyond the Pagan’s camp, I turned back because 
it was late in the day; I came to our camp at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

With what ill-omened words Muhammad Sharif the astrologer 
had fretted me! Yet he came at once to congratulate me! 

I emptied my inwards 2 in abuse of him, but, spite of his being 
heathenish, ill-omened of speech, extremely self-satisfied, and 
a most disagreeable person, I bestowed a lak upon him because 
there had been deserving service from him in former times, and, 
l ol. 3254. after saying he was not to stay in my dominions, I gave him 
leave to go. 

{b. Suppression of a rebellion) 

{March 17th) We remained next day (funiada II. on 

that same ground. Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang and Shaikh 
Guran and ‘Abdu’l-malik 3 the armourer were sent off with 
a dense (qdlin) army against I lias Khan who, having rebelled in 
Between-the-two-waters (Ganges and Jumna), had taken Kul 
(Koel) and made Klchlk ‘All prisoner. 4 He could not fight 
when they came up ; his force scattered in all directions ; he 
himself was taken a few days later and brought into Agra where 
I had him flayed alive. 

(c. A trophy of victory .) 

An order was given to set up a pillar of pagan heads on the 
infant-hill ikoh-bachd) between which and our camp the battle 
. had been fought. 



’ Hence the Kun& escaped, lie died in this year, not without suspicion of poison. 

2 aichimni khali qildirn , a seeming equivalent for English, “I poured out mv 
spleen.” 

3 var. maluk as e.g. in 1 . 0 . 217 f.225*, and also elsewhere in the Babur rmma. 

4 On f. 3 1 5 the acts attributed to Ilias Khan are said to have been done by 
a “ mannikin called Rustam Khan”. Neither name appears elsewhere in the B.N. ; 
the hero’s name seems a sarcasm on the small man. 
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(d. Elan a visited .) 

(March 20th) Marching on from that ground, and after halting 
on two nights, we reached Blana ( Sunday , Jumdda II. 17th). 
Countless numbers of the bodies of pagans and apostates 1 who 
had fallen in their flight, lay on the road as far as Blana, indeed 
as far as Alur and Miwat. 2 

(e. Discussion of pi ansi) 

On our return to camp, I summoned the Turk amirs and the 
amirs of Hind to a consultation about moving into the Pagan 
(Sanga)’s country; the plan was given up because of the little 
water and much heat on the road. 

(f Miwdtl) 

Near Dihli lies the Miwat country which yields revenue of 
3 or 4 krursZ Hasan Khan Mizudti 4 and his ancestors one 
after another had ruled it with absolute sway for a hundred 
years or two. They must have made 5 imperfect submission to 
the Dihli Sultans ; the Sultans of Hind, 6 whether because their Fol. 326. 
own dominions were wide, or because their opportunity was 
narrow, or because of the Mlwat hill-country, 7 did not turn 
in the Miwat direction, did not establish order in it, but just 

1 Babur so-calls both Hasan and his followers, presumably because they followed 
their race sympathies, as of Rajput origin, and fought against co-religionists. Though 
Hasan’s subjects, Meos, were nominally Muhammadans, it appears that they practised 
some Hindu customs. For an account of Miwat, see Gazetteer of Ulwur (Alwar, 

Alur) by Major P. W. Powlett. 

a Alwar being in Mlwat, Babur may mean that bodies were found beyond that 
town in the main portion of the Miwat country which lies north of Alwar towards 
Dihli. 

3 Major Powlett speaking (p.9) of the revenue Miwat paid to Babur, quotes Thomas 
as saying that the coins stated in Babur’s Revenue Accounts, viz. 169,81,000 tankas 
"'ere prolmbly Sikandari tankas , or Rs. 8,490,50. 

4 This word appears to have been restricted in its use to the Khan-zadasof the ruling 
house in Miwat, and was not used for their subjects, the Meos (Powlett I.c. Cap. I.). 

The uses of “ Mlwat! ” and “ Meo ” suggest something analogous with those of 
“Chaghatal” and “Mughui” in Babur’s time. The resemblance includes mutual 
dislike and distrust (Powlett I.c .). 

5 gilurlQr aikiin dur. This presumptive past tense is frequently used by the cautious 
Babur. I quote it here and in a few places near-following because it tuppotts Shaw’s 
statement that in it the use of aikdn (thin) reduces the positive affirmation of the 
perfect to presumption or rumour. With this statement all grammarians arc not 
agreed ; it is fully supported by the B&bur-ndma. 

6 Contrast here is suggested between Sultans of Dihli & Hind ; is it between the 
greater Turks with whom Babur classes himself immediately below as a conqueror 
°i Hind, and the Ludl Sultans of Dihli? 

7 The strength of the Tijara hills towards Dihli is historical (Powlett I.c. p. 132). 
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put up with this amount of (imperfect) submission. For our 

own part, we did after the fashion of earlier Sultans; having 

conquered Hind, we shewed favour to Hasan Khan, but that 
thankless and heathenish apostate disregarded our kindness 
and benefits, was not grateful for favour and promotion, but 
became the mover of all disturbance and the cause of all 
misdoing. 

When, as has been mentioned, we abandoned the plan 
(against Rana Sanga), we moved to subdue Mhvat. Having 
made 4 night-halts on the way, we dismounted on the bank 
of the Manas-nl 1 6 kurohs (12 m.) from Alur, the present seat 
of government in Mlwat. Hasan Khan and his forefathers must 
have had their seat 2 in Tijara, but when I turned towards 
Hindustan, beat Pahar (or Bihar) Khan and took Labor and 
DibalpOr (930AH.-1524AD.), he bethought himself betimes and 
busied himself for a residence (* imarai ) in Fort Alur (Alwar). 

His trusted man, Karm-chand by name, who had come from 
him to me in Agra when his son (Nahar i.e. Tiger) w r as with me 
there, 3 came now from that son’s presence in Alur and asked 
Foi. 3263. for peace. ‘Abdu’r-rahlm shaghdwal went with him to Alur, 
conveying letters of royal favour, and returned bringing Nahar 
Khan who was restored to favour and received pargatias worth 
several laks for his support. 

(g. Rewards to officer s.) 

Thinking, “ What good work Khusrau did in the battle ! ” 

I named him for Alur and gave him 50 laks for his support, 
but unluckily for himself, he put on airs and did not accept 
this. Later on it [kkwud y itself] came to be known that 
Chm-tlmur must have done 4 that work; guerdon was made 
him for his renown (?);$ Tijara-town, the seat of government 

1 This is one of the names of the principal river which flows eastwards to the south 
of Alwar town ; other names are Harah and Ruparel. Powlett notes that it appears 
in Thorn’s Map of the battle of Laswarree (1803 ad.), which he reproduces on p. 146. 

But it is still current in Gurgaon, with also a variant Manasde, man-killer {G. of 
Gurgaon 1910 ad. ivA, p.6). 

8 afiltururliir aikart diir. the presumptive past tense. 

3 f. 308. 

4 qtlgh&n aikan diir , the presumptive past tense. 

5 Sultan dtighd juldu bulub ; Pers. trs. Juldu 6a mlm-i Sultan s'hud. The juldu 
guerdon seems to be apart from th«.' fief and allowance. 






in Mlwat, was bestowed on him together with an allowance 
of 50 laks for his support. 

Alur and an allowance of 15 laks was bestowed on Tardlka 
(or, Tardi' yakkd) who in the flanking-party of the right-hand 
(qul) had done better than the rest. The contents of the Alur 
treasury were bestowed on Humayun. 

(k. A hoar visited .) 

( April 13///) Marching from that camp on Wednesday the 
1st of the month of Rajab, we came to within 2 kuroks (4 m.) of 
Alur. I went to see the fort, there spent the night, and next 
day went back to camp. 

(i. Leave given to various follower si) 

When the oath before-mentioned 1 was given to great and 
small before the Holy-battle with Rana Sanga, it had been 
mentioned 2 that there would be nothing to hinder leave after Fol. 3 - 7 - 
this victory, and that leave would be given to anyone wishing 
to go away (from Hindustan). Most of Humay tin’s men were 
from Badakhshan or elsewhere on that side (of Hindu-kush); 
they had never before been of an army led out for even a month 
or two ; there had been weakness amongst them before the 
fight; on these accounts and also because Kabul was empty of 
troops, it was now decided to give Humayun leave for Kabul. 

(April 11 th) Leaving the matter at this, we marched from 
Alur on Thursday the 9th of Rajab, did 4 or 5 kuroks (8-IO m.) 
and dismounted on the bank of the Manas-water. 

Mahdi Khwaja also had many discomforts ; he too was given 
leave for Kabul. The military-collectorate of Blana [he held] 
was bestowed on Dost Lord-of-the-gate, and, as previously 
Etawa had been named for Mahdi Khwaja, 3 Mahdi Khwaja’s 
son JaTar Khwaja was sent there in his father’s place when 
(later) Qutb Khan abandoned it and went off. 4 

T f.315. 

3 Rabur does not record this detail (f. 315). 

3 f.298^ and f. 328^. JaTar is mentioned as Mahdfs son by Gul-badan and in the 
Habibu s-siyar iii, 3 n » 3 12 - 
’ 4 f. 388^: 
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(/. Despatch of the Letter-of-victory?) 

Because of the leave given to Humayun, two or three days 
were spent on this ground. From it Mumin-i-'all the messenger 
( tawdchi ) was sent off for Kabul with the Fath-nama.) 

(k. Excursions and return to Agra.) 

Praise had been heard of the Firuzpur-spring and of the 
great lake of Kutila. 1 Leaving the camp on that same ground, 
I rode out on Sunday ( Rajab 1 2th- April 14th ) both to visit 
Pol. 3270. these places and to set Humayun on his way. After visiting 
Flruzpur and its spring on that same day, majun was eaten. 
In the valley where the spring rises, oleanders ( kanir ) were 
in bloom ; the place is not without charm but is over-praised. 
I ordered a reservoir of hewn stone, 10 by 10 2 to be made 
where the water widened, spent the night in that valley, next 
day rode on and visited the Kutila lake. It is surrounded by 
mountain-skirts. The Manas-ni is heard-say to go into it. 3 
It is a very large lake, from its one side the other side is not 
well seen. In the middle of it is rising ground. At its sides 
arc many small boats, by going off in which the villagers living 
near it are said to escape from any tumult or disturbance. 
Even on our arrival a few people went in them to the middle of 
the lake. 

On our way back from the lake, we dismounted in Humayun’s 
camp. There we rested and ate food, and after having put 
robes of honour on him and his begs, bade him farewell at 
the Bed-time Prayer, and rode on. We slept for a little at some 
place on the road, at shoot of day passed through the pargana 
of Kharl, again slept a little, and at length got to our camp 

1 The town of Flruzpur is commonly known as Flruzpur-jhirka (Flruzpur of the 
spring), from a small perennial stream which issues from a number of fissures in the 
rocks bordering the road through a pass in the Mlwat hills which leads from the town 
vid Tijarato Rewan ( G . of Gurgaon , p.249). In Abu’l-fazl’s day there was a Hindu 
shrine of Mahadeo near the spring, which is still a place of annual pilgrimage. The 
Kutila lake is called Kotla-yVhV in the G. of G. (p. 7). It extends now 3 m. by 2 h m. 
varying in size with the season ; in Abu' 1 -fail’s day it was 4 kos (8 m.) round. It lies 
partly in the district of Nub, partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts join at the foot 
of the Alwar hills. 

2 This is the frequently mentioned size for reservoirs ; the measure here is probably 
the qdrt % cir. a yard. 

3 Babur does not state it as a fact known to himself that the Manas*ni falls into the 
Kutila lake ; it did so formerly, but now does not, tradition assigning a cause for the 
change {G. of G. p.6). He uses the hear-say tense, kirdr aimish. 
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which had dismounted at Toda-(bhim). 1 After leaving Toda, 
we dismounted at Sunkar ; there Hasan Khan MlwatVs son Fol. 32S. 
Nahar Khan escaped from ‘Abdu’r-rahlm’s charge. 

Going on from that place, we halted one night, then 
dismounted at a spring situated on the bill of a mountain 
between Busawar and Chausa 2 (or Jusa); there awnings were 
set up and we committed the sin of majun. When the army 
had passed, by this spring, Tardl Beg khaksar had praised it; he 
(or we) had come and seen it from on horse-back (sar-asbgi) 
and passed on. It is a perfect spring. In Hindustan where 
there are never running-waters, 3 people seek out the springs 
themselves. The rare springs that are found, come oozing 
drop by drop (db-zi/i) out of the ground, not bubbling up 
like springs of those lands. 4 From this spring comes about 
a half-mill-water. It bubbles up on the hill-skirt; meadows 
lie round it ; it is very beautiful. I ordered an octagonal 
reservoir of hewn stone made abovg 5 it. While we were at the 
border of the spring, under the soothing influence of majun , 

Tardi Beg, contending for its surpassing beauty, said again and 
again, ( Persian ) “ Since I am celebrating the beauty of the 
place, 6 a name ought to be settled for it ”. ‘Abdu’l-lah said, “ It 
must be called the Royal-spring approved of by Tardi Beg.” 

This saying caused much joke and laughter. 

Dost Lord-of-the-gate coming up from Blana, waited on me 
at this spring-head. Leaving this place, we visited Biana again, Fol. 3284. 
went on to Slkri, dismounted there at the side of a garden which 
had been ordered made, stayed two days supervising the garden, 
and on Thursday the 23rd of Rajab ( April 2$tk), reached Agra. 

(/. Chandwar and Rdprl regained.) 

During recent disturbances, the enemy, as has been mentioned, 7 
had possessed themselves of Chandwar 8 and RaprI. Against 

1 Khar! and Toda were in Akbar’s sarkar of Rantambhor. 

2 Bhosawar is in Bhurtpur, and Chausa (or Jusa) may be the Chausath of the - lyin- 
i-akbarij ii, 183. 

3 As has been noted frequently, this phrase stands for artificial water-courses. 

4 Certainly Trans-Hindu-kush lands ; presumably also those of Trans-Indus, Kabul 
in chief. 

5 aftsli; perhaps the reservoir was so built as to contain the bubbling spring. 

6 Chun jai khwush karda dm. 

7 F. 3 1 5. 

8 var. Jan war (Jarrett). It is 25 m. east of Agra on the Muttra-Etawa road (( 7 . oj /.). 
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those places we now sent Muhammad ‘All Jci7ig-ja7ig , QQj Beg’s • 
(brother) lardl Beg, ‘Abdu’l-maiik the armourer, and Hasan 
Khan with his Darya-khanls. When they were near Chandwar, 
Qutb Khan’s people in it got out and away. Our men laid hands 
on it, and passed on to RaprI. Here Husain Khan NulianTs 

people came to the lane-end 1 thinking to fight a little, could not 
stand the attack of our men, and took to flight. Husain Khan 
himself with a few followers went into the Jun-river (Jumna) 
on an elephant and was drowned. Qutb Khan, for his part, 
abandoned Etawa on hearing these news, fled with a few and 
got away. Etawa having been named for Mahdi Khwaja, his 
son Ja‘far Khwaja was sent there in his place. 2 

(777. Apportionment of fiefs .) 

When Rana Sanga sallied out against us, most Hindustanis 
and Afghans, as has been mentioned, 3 turned round against us 
and took possession of their parga7ias and districts. 4 

SI. Muhammad Diildai who had abandoned Oanuj and come 
to me, would not agree to go there again, whether from fear or 
for his reputation’s sake ; he therefore exchanged the 30 Inks 

of Qanuj for the 1 5 of Sihrind, and Qanuj was bestowed with 
an allowance of 30 laks on Muhammad SI. MTrza. Badaun 5 
was given to Qasim-i-husain Sultan and he was sent against 
Biban who had laid siege to Luknur 6 during the disturbance with 
Rana Sanga, together with Muhammad SI. Mirza, and, of Turk 
amirs, Baba Qashqa’s Malik Qasim with his elder and younger 
brethren and his MugluUs, and Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, and Mu‘yad with his father’s Darya-khanls and those of 
Husain Khan Darya-khani and the retainers of SI. Muhammad 
Dulddi\ and again, of amirs of Hind, ‘All Khan Farviuli and Malik 
Dad Kararani and Shaikh Muhammad of Shaikh Bhakharl(j ) 
and Tatar Khan Khan-i-jahan. 


* ^ x cha ' b , an fi> perhaps a barricade at the limit of a suburban lane. 

Phis has been mentioned already (f. 327). 

3 f3 I S- 

4 *-*• those professedly held for Babur. 

5 Or, according to local pronunciation, Badayun. 

0 rhis is the ola name of Shijhi (& off* itxiL toy). The .i.-i-A. 

locates it in Sambai, Cf. K. and D.’s J/isfoiy of India , iv, 3S4 n. and v. 215 n. 
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At the time this army was crossing the Gang- river (Ganges), 

Biban, hearing about it, fled, abandoning his baggage. Our 
army followed him to Khairabad, 1 stayed there a few days and 
then turned back. 

(^. Appointments and dispersion for the Rainsi) 

After the treasure had been shared out, 2 Rana Sanga’s great 
allair intervened before districts and parganas were apportioned. 

During the respite now from Holy-war against the Pagan 
(Sanga), this apportionment was made. As the Rains were near, 
it was settled for every-one to go to his pargana, get equipment Fol. 329*. 
ready, and be present when the Rains were over. 

(0. Misconduct of Humdyun.) 

Meantime news came that Humayun had gone into Dihli, - 
there opened several treasure-houses and, without permission, 
taken possession of their contents. I had never looked for 
su ch a thing from him ; it grieved me very much ; 1 wrote and 
sent off to him very severe reproaches. 3 

(A An embassy to frag.) 

KhwajagI Asad who had already gone as envoy to ‘Iraq and 
returned with Sulaiinan Turkman was again joined with him 
and on the 15th of Sha‘ban {May 17th) sent with befitting gifts 

to Shah-zada Tahmasp. 

(• 7 - Tardi Beg khaksar resigns service .) 

I had brought 1 ardi Beg out from the darwlsh-life and made 
jV soldier of him ; for how many years had he served me ! Now 
* s c * es ire for the darwlsh-life was overmastering and he asked 
or leave. It was given and he was sent as an envoy to Kamran 
conveying 3 iaks from the Treasury for him. 5 

_ J cr haps the one in Sitapur. 

a 1( /^ C Dphinstone Codex which is the treasure-house of Humavun's notes, has 

in h ,n ^ aruua ‘ nto which this epi> xie tails, it is not known if the culprit entered 
such\ C ° Pyof bur-namaz, marginal excuse for his misconduct (cf. f.252 and n.); 

4 f C ^ CU i e Was **kely to he that he knew he would be forgiven by his clement father. 

‘•305& 

bc Tl IViinr 5 n woultl * >e Qandahar. Erskine notes that the sum sent to him would 
°° u ^ «w.SO, hut that if the coins were rupls, it would be ,£30.000. 






(r. Lines addressed to deserting friends) 

A little fragment 1 had been composed suiting the state of 
those who had gone away during the past year ; I now addressed 
it to Mulla ‘All Khan and sent it to him by Tardl Beg. It is 
as follows : — 2 

Ah you who have gone from this country of Hind, 

Fol. 330. Aware for yourselves of its woe and its pain, 

With longing desire for Kabul’s fine air, 

You went hot-foot forth out of Hind. 

The pleasure you looked for you will have found there 
With sociable ease and charm and delight; 

As for us, God be thanked ! we still are alive, 

In spite of much pain and unending distress ; 

Pleasures of sense and bodily toil 

Have been passed -by by you, passed-by too by us. 

(s. Of the Ramzan Feast) 

Ramzan was spent this year with ablution and tarawih 3 in 
the Garden-of-eight-paradises. Since my nth year I had not 
kept the Ramzan Feast for two successive years in the same 
place; last year I had kept it in Agra; this year, saying, “Don’t 
break the rule ! ” I went on the last day of the month to keep 
it in SikrI. Tents were set up on a stone platform made on 
the n.e. side of the Garden-of-victory which is now being laid 
out at SikrI, and in them the Feast was held . 4 5 

(t. Playing cards) 

The night we left Agra Mir ‘All the armourer was sent to 
Shah Hasan ( Arghun ) in Tatta to take him playing-cards 
[ganftfa] he much liked and had asked for. 3 

1 qita *, for account of which form of poem stc Blochmann’s translations of Saifi’s 
and Jamf’s Prosody , p.86. 

- Rampur Di'utin (E. D. Ross’ cd. p. 16 and Plate 14a). I am uncertain as to 
the meaning of 11.4 and 10. I am not sure that what in most MSS. ends line 4, vis. 
aul dam , should not be read as aulum , death ; this is allowed by Plate 14a where for 
space the word is divided and may be aulum. To read aulum and that the deserters 
fled from the death in Hind they were anxious about, has an answering phrase in “we 
still arc alive ”. LL 9 and 10 perhaps mean that in the things named all have done 
alike. [Ilminsky reads khdir nafsi for the elsewhere hazs-nafsi .] 

3 These are 20 attitudes {rak‘ah) assumed in prayer during Ramzan after the Bed¬ 
time Prayer. The ablution [ghusl) is the bathing of the whole body for ceremonial 
purification. 

4 This Feast is the Td-i-fitr, held at the breaking of the Ramzan Fast on the 
1st of Shawwal. 

5 Erskine notes that this is the earliest mention of playing-cards he can recall in 
oriental literature. 
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(«. Illness and a tour.) 

(August 3rd) On Sunday the 5th of ZG’l-qa‘da I fell ill ; the 
illness lasted 17 days. 

(August 24.th) On Friday the 24th of the same month we 
set out to visit Diilpur. That night I slept at a place half-way ; Fo l. 3303. 
leached Sikandar’s dam 1 at dawn, and dismounted there. 

At the end of the hill below the dam the rock is of building- 
stone. I had (Jstad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter brought 
and gave him an order that if a house could be cut all in one 
Piece in that rock, it was to be done, but that if the rock were 
00 low for a residence (‘ inidrat ), it was to be levelled and have 
a reservoir, all in one piece, cut out of it. 

From Dulpur we went on to visit Bari. Next morning 
j Ug *‘ st 26th ^ 1 rode out from Bari through the hills between 
1 and the Chambal-river in order to view the river. This done 
"cut back to Bari. In these hills we saw the ebony-tree, the 
nut of which people call tindu. It is said that there are white 
e ony-trees also and that most ebony-trees in these hills are of 
j" S ' lnd ' 2 On leaving Bari we went to Slkri ; we reached 
g>a on the 29th of the same month ( August 28th). 

( v - Doubts about Shaikh Bayaatd Farmult.) 

B As U1 these da ys people were telling wild news about Shaikh 
^ayax.id, SI. Qull Turk was sent to him to give him trvst 3 i rt 
clays. 

^ W ' Regions and metrical exercises .) 

(August 28th ) On Friday the 2nd of Zu’l-hijja I began what 
ne J s made to read 41 times. 4 

m In these same da ys I cut up [taqt/] the following couplet of 
mme >nto 504 measures 5 
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s “Shall I tell of her eye or her brow, her fire or her speech? 

Shall I tell of her stature or cheek, of her hair or her waist?” 

On this account a treatise 1 was arranged. 


(x. Return of i/lness.) 


Fol. 331. On this day (J.e. 2nd Zu’l-hijja) I fell ill again ; the illness 
lasted nine days. 

(y. Start for Sainbal.) 

{Sep. 2/j.tJi) On Thursday the 29th of Zu’l-hijja we rode out 
for an excursion to Kill and Sambal. 


1 risala. Sc& Appendix Q. 
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('?■ Visit to Kul ( Aligarh ) and Sarnbal.') 

• ~7tb') On Saturday the 1st of Muharram we dismounted 

‘ n .^ ul (Koel). Humayun had left Darwlsh(-i-‘all) and Yusuf-i- 
a 1 in Sarnbal ; they crossed one river ,3 fought Qutb Sirwani 4 
and a party of rajas, beat them well and killed a mass of men. 
iey sent a few heads and an elephant into Kul while we were 
icre. After we had gone about Kul for two days, we dismounted 
a laikh Guran’s house by his invitation, where he entertained 
Us los pitably and laid an offering before us. 

{Sep. jot/i — Muh. 4th) Riding on from that place, we dis¬ 
mounted at Autrulf (Atrauli).s 

„ Muh. 5tli) On Wednesday we crossed the river 

a 'i.g (Ganges) and spent the night in villages of Sarnbal. 

A ft*’ 2n< ^ Muh. 6th ) On Thursday we dismounted in Sarnbal. 
going about in it for two days, we left on Saturday. 

Ct ' ft* 1 Muh. ytJi) On Sunday we dismounted in Sikandara 6 


na H«ive'r«,f m ffTV t0 / 21 5 and 217 f. 229 ; Mcms. p. 373 . This year’s 

a c resumes the diary form. 

s J e f" ls ? ome uncertainty about these names and also as to which adversary 
u tne river. THa cf>nt/>nm U'kl/'k T tkinU U.. .. _I__ 1 _ 1 .1 



para ra in A i°\ lows lUarwish and \ usuf, understood) Qutb Stnvdnim u Ur 

and balih T m ° tr dar ?“ afitfib afirfishftb >’ akshi b *sib turl&r. Auliib , afirushub 
about thA „ 6 S^mmatically referable to the same subject, [whatever was the fact 
3 ne crossing]. 

ev eryTiwr°' <? ;, W d- \ B ’ 217 ( - 22% y***«ya, one river, but many MSS. har daryS, 
du-ab on ' ,, 1 ,‘ l dld , not seem P rett y certain that the rebels were not in the Miyan- 
“ betwrv'n 1 surmi f, e ^ be r * ver be “ one river ’ of the two enclosing the tract 
Samhhal Jr r W l tCr A ’ and that one to be the Gan g es - h may he one near 
h‘ v ar ’q?- 1 ° f thc Gan S es * 

the 1 J he place givin § tllc cognomen may be Sarwan, a tkakurdt of 

mention u-;.i /,b Q u * b of Sinvan ma y bt ' the Qut;b Khan of earlier 

5 'Viinout the cognomen. 

Sequent i°/ ;^ l,garb dvul). It may be noted here, where instances begin to be 
“ it ml „ “y translation “ we marched ” is an evasion of the Turk! impersonal 
“ t ma^chSf” Ched ' MOSt rarC ’ y d ° eS Ribur write “ we marched”, never, 

G. Aligarh (KCd) district ; it is the Sikandara Rao of the A.-i-.l. and the 
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at the house of Rao Strwant who set food before us and served 
us. When we rode out at dawn, I made some pretext to leave 
the rest, and galloped on alone to within a kuroh of Agra where 
they overtook me. At the Mid-day Prayer we dismounted in 
Agra. 

(b. Illness of Babur.) 

(Oct. 1 2th) On Sunday the 16th of Muharram I had fever and 
ague. This returned again and again during the next 25 or 
26 days. I drank operative medicine and at last relief came. 
I suffered much from thirst and want of sleep. 

Fol. 331£. While I was ill, I composed a quatrain or two ; here is one 
of them :— 1 

Fever grows strong in my body by day, 

Sleep quits my eyes as night comes on ; 

Like to my pain and my patience the pair, 

For while that goes waxing, this wanes. 


(c. Arrival of kinswomen.) 

(Nov. 2jrd) On Saturday the 28th of Safar there arrived two 
of the paternal-aunt beglms, Fakhr-i-jahan Beglm and Khadlja- 
sultan Beglm. 2 I went to above Sikandarabad to wait on them .3 


(d. Concerning a mortar.) 

(Nov. 2/fth—Safar 2QtJi) On Sunday Ustad ‘Ali-qull dis¬ 
charged a stone from a large mortar ; the stone went far but the 
mortar broke in pieces, one of which, knocking down a party 
of men, killed eight. 

(e. Visit to Stkri.) 

(Dec. 1st) On Monday the 7th of the first Rabi‘ I rode out to 
visit Sikri. The octagonal platform ordered made in the middle 
of the lake was ready ; we went over by boat, had an awning 
set up on it and elected for inajuti. 


' Rampur Dlwan (E.D.Ross’cd., p. 19, Plate 16 b). This Diwilu contains other 
quatrains which, judging from their contents, may well be those Babur speaks 
of as also composed in Saipbal. See Appendix Q, Some matters concerning the 
Ramp hr Diwiin. 

- These are aunts of Babur, daughters uf SI. Abu-sa‘id Aliran-shahi. 

3 Sikandarabad is in the Buland-shahr district of the United Provinces. 
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(/. Holy-war against Chandiri.) 

(Dec. gth) After returning from Slkrl we started on Monday 
night the 14th of the first Rabf, 1 with the intention of making 
Holy-war against Chandiri, did as much as 3 kurohs (6 m.) and 
dismounted in Jallslr. 2 After staying there two days for people 
to equip and array, we marched on Thursday (Dec. 12th — 
Rabi' /. iytli) and dismounted at Anwar. I left Anwar by boat, 
and disembarked beyond Chandwar. 3 

(Dec. 2jrd) Advancing march by march, we dismounted at 
the Kanar-passage 4 on Monday the 28th. 

(Dec. 26th) On Thursday the 2nd of the latter Rabi‘ I crossed 
the river ; there was 4 or 5 days delay on one bank or the other 
before the army got across. On those days we went more than 
once on board a boat and ate majiin. The junction of the river 
Chambal is between one and two kurohs (2-4 m.) above the 
Kanar-passage ; on Friday I went into a boat on the Chambal, 
passed the junction and so to camp. 

Cv- I r oops sent against Shaikh Bdyazld Far infill.) 

i hough there had been no clear proof of Shaikh Bayazld’s 
hostility, yet his misconduct and action made it certain that he 
had hostile intentions. On account of this Muhammad ‘All 
Jang-jang was detached from the army and sent to bring 
together from Oantij Muhammad SI. Mlrza and the sultans and 
ara irs that neighbourhood, such as Oasim-i-husain Sultan, 
Bi-khub (or, Ni-khub) Sultan, Malik Qasim, KukI, Abu’l- 
mu hammad the lancer, and Minuchihr Khan with his elder 
and younger brethren and Darya-khanls, so that they might 
niove against the hostile Afghans. They were to invite Shaikh 
ayazld to go with them ; if he came frankly, they were to take 
llm along ; if not, were to drive him off. Muhammad ‘All 


r a ,. ^ * s n °f clear whether Babur returned from Slkrl on the day he started for 
0n question of distance would prevent him from making the two journeys 

S '^ S was the rendezvous for the army, it would be convenient if it lay between 
^ t> r a and Anwar ; as it was 6 m. from Agra, the only mapped place having 
3 r ^ XUna tely the name Jallslr, viz. Jalesar, in Etah, seems too far away, 
im *‘ mvar w ould be suitably the Unwara of the Indian Alias, wl : ah is on the Hrst 
or sou ^ward dip of the Jumna below Agra. Chandwar is 25 m. east of Agra, 

1 1 ^ ul 1 ra-Etawah road (6*. of I.) ; jarrett notes that Tiefcnthaler identifies it 
with Flruzabad (A.-i-A. ii, 183 m). 

A n the district of Kalpi. The name does not appear in maps I have seen. 
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asking for a few elephants, ten were given him. After he had 
leave to set off, Baba Chuhra (the Brave) was sent to and ordered 
to join him. 

(//. Incidents of the journey to C(iandiri.) 

From Kanar one kuroh (2 m.) was done by boat. 

(Jan. 1st 1528 AD.) On Wednesday the 8th of the latter 

Rabi 1 we dismounted within a kuroh of Kalpl. Baba SI. came 
to wait on me in this camp ; he is a son of Khalil SI. who is 
a younger brother of the full-blood of SI. Sa Id Khan. Kast 
Foi. 332 b. year he fled from his elder brother 1 but, repenting himself, went 
back from the Andar-ab border ; when he neared Kashghar, The 
Khan (Sa'ld) sent Haidar M. to meet him and take him back. 

(Jan. 2nd—Rabi' II. pth) Next day we dismounted at ‘Alam 
Khan’s house in Kalpl where he set Hindustani food before us 
and made an offering. 

(Jan. 6th ) On Monday the 13th of the month we marched 
from Kalpl. 

(Jan. ioth—Rab ? II. 17th ) On Friday we dismounted at 
Irij. 3 

Jan. nth) On Saturday we dismounted at Bandir .3 

Jan. 12th) On Sunday the 19th of the month Chln-tlmur SI. 
was put at the head of 6 or 7000 men and sent ahead against 
Chandirl. With him went the begs BaqI ming-bashi (head of 
a thousand), Quj Beg’s (brother) Tardi Beg, ‘Ashiq the taster, 
Mulla Apaq, Muhsin 4 Duldai and, of the Hindustani begs, Shaikh 
Guran. 

(Jan 17tit) On Friday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
near Kachwa. After encouraging its people, it was bestowed 
on the son of Badru’d-dln.s 

Kachwa 6 is a shut-in place, having lowish hills all round it. 

1 dgha, Anglic*;, uncle. lie was Sa‘id Khan of Kashghar. Haidar M. says Baba 
SI. was a spoiled child and died without mending his ways. 

2 1 rom Kalpi B&bur will have taken the road to the s.w. near which now runs 
the Cawnpur (Kanhpur) branch of th: Indian Midland Railway, and he must have 
crossed the Betwa to reach Irij (Irich, Indian Atlas , Sheet 69 N.W.). 

3 Leaving Irij, Babur will have rccrossed the Betwa and have left its valley to go 
west to Bandlr (Bhander) on the Pahuj ( Indian Atlas, Sheet 69 S.W.). 

* beneficent, or Muhassan, comely. __ 

s The one man of this name mentioned in the B.N. is an amir of Sb Husain 

6 It seems safe to take Kachwa [Kajwa] as the Kajwarra of Ibn Batuta, and the 
Kadwaha (Kadvvaia) of the Indian Atlas , Sheet 52 N. E. and of Luard’s Gazetteer 
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A dam has been thrown across between hills on the south-east 
of it, and thus a large lake made, perhaps S or 6 kurohs ( io-i 2 m.) 
round. This lake encloses Kachwa on three sides ; on the north¬ 
west a space of ground is kept dry ; T here, therefore is its Gate. 

On the lake are a great many very small boats, able to hold 
3 or 4 persons ; in these the inhabitants go out on the lake, if 
they have to flee. There are two other lakes before Kachwa is FoI. 33^. 
reached, smaller than its own and, like that, made by throwing 
a dam across between hills. 


oj Gwalior (i, 247), which is situated in 24° 58' N. and 77° 57' E. Each of the three 
S^k C ‘V S a P* ace standing on a lake ; I bn Batuta’s lake was a league (4 m.) long, 
Babur’s about 1 1 miles round ; Luard mentions no lake, but the Indian Atlas marks 
one quite close to Kadwaha of such form as to seem to have a tongue of land jutting 
into it from the north-west, and thus suiting Babur’s description of the site of 
kachwa. Again, — Ibn Batuta writes of Kajwarra as having, round its lake, idol- 
emples ; Luard says of Kadwaha that it has four idol-temples standing and nine in 
ruins ; there may be hinted something special about Babur’s Kachwa by his remark 
Kit he encouraged its people, and this speciality may be interaction between 
Muhammadanism and Hinduism serving here for the purpose of identification. For 
Jn yattita writes of the people of Kajwarra that they were jogis> yellowed by 
asceticism, wearing their hair long and matted, and having Muhammadan followers 
pri° ( J Cs i rec l to learn their (occult?) secrets. If the same interaction existed in 
tli Uf s the Muhammadan following of the Hindu ascetics may well have been 
e special circumstance which led him to promise protection to those Hindus, even 
' len J? e was out for Holy-war. It has to be remembered of Chandlri, the nearest 
powerful neighbour of Kadwaha, that though Babur’s capture makes a vivid picture 
o Hinduism in it, it had been under Muhammadan rulers down to a relatively short 
ime before his conquest. The jogis of Kachwa could point to long-standing relations 
tolerance by the Chandlri Governors ; this, with their Muhammadan following, 
explains the encouragement Babur gave them, and helps to identify Kachwa with 
^ajarra. It may be observed that Babur was familiar with the interaction of the two 
r .ceds, witness his “apostates”, mostly Muhammadans following Hindu customs, 
itness too, for the persistent fact, the reports of District-officers under the British 
Again,—a further circumstance helping to identify Kajwarra, Kachwa and 
adwaha is that these are names of the last important station the traveller and the 
as well perhaps as the modern wayfarer, stays in before reaching Chandlrt. 
1e n^portance of Kajwarra is shewn by Ibn Batuta, and of Kadwaha by its being 
fna/ia/l in Akbar’s sarkar of Bayawan of the suba of Agra. Again,—Kadwaha is 
c place neare >t to Chandlri about which Baburs difficulties as to intermediate road 
a na jungle would arise. That intermediate road takes off the main one a little south 
dr an( l runs through what looks like a narrow valley and broken country 

t l° Wn to Bhamor, Bhuranpur and Chandlri. Again,—no bar to identification of the 
11 ree nances is placed by their differences of form, in consideration of the vicissitudes 
r °> T have weathered in tongue, script, and transliteration. There is some ground, 

• j c ‘beve, for surmising that their common source is kajftr^ the date-fruit. [I am 
q ebted to m y husband for the help derived from Ibn Batuta, traced by him in 
; anguinetti’s trs. iv, 33, and S. Lee’s trs. p.162.] 

, v Two places similar in name to Kachwa, and situated on Babur’s route viz. Kocha 
<, ear Jhansi, and Kuchoowa north of Kadwaha (Sheet 6< S. W.) are unsuitable for his 
h. ac ^ wa ”> the first because too near Bandlr to suit his itinerary, the second 
ccause too far from the turn off the main-road mentioned above, because it has no 
a , » and has not the help in identification detailed above of Kadwaha.) 
qurughir which could mean also reserved (from the water ?). 
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( Jan. 18th) We waited a day in Kachwa in order to appoint 
active overseers and a mass of spadesmen to level the road and 
cut jungle down, so that the carts and mortar 1 might pass along 
it easily. Between Kachwa and Chandiri the country is jungly. 

{Jan. 19th — Rabr II. 26th) After leaving Kachwa we halted 
one night, passed the Burhatipur-water (Bhuranpur) 2 and dis¬ 
mounted within 3 kurohs (6 m.) of Chandlri. 

{i. Chandiri and its capture .) 

The citadel of Chandlri stands on a hill ; below it are the 
town ( shahr ) and outer-fort ( tash-qurghan ), and below these is 
the level road along which carts pass .3 When we left Burhanpur 
{Jan. 10th) we marched for a kuroh below Chandlri for the 
convenience of the carts. 4 

{Jan. 21 st) After one night’s halt we dismounted beside Bahjat 
Khan’s tank 5 on the top of its dam, on Tuesday the 28th of the 
month. 

{Jan. 22nd — RabV II. 29th) Riding out at dawn, we assigned 
post after post ( buljdr , buljdr ), 6 round the walled town {qurghdn) 

1 qdzdn. There seems to have been one only; how few Babur had is shewn again 
on f.337. 

3 Indian Atlas, Sheet 52N.E. near a tributary of the Betwa, the Or, which appears 
to be Babur’s Burhanpur-water. 

3 The bed of the Betwa opposite Chandiri is 1050 ft. above the sea ; the walled- 
town {qurghdn) of Chandiri is on a table-land 250 ft. higher, and its citadel is 230 ft. 
higher again (Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Report, 1871 a.d. ii, 404). 

4 The plan of Chandlri illustrating Cunningham’s Report (see last note) allows 
surmise about the road taken by Babur, surmise which could become knowledge if 
the names of tanks he gives were still known. The courtesy of the Government of 
India allows me to reproduce that plan [Appendix R, Chandiri and Gwdlidwar ]. 

5 lie is said to have been Governor of Chandlri in 1513 ad. 

6 Here and in similar passages the word m:ljdr or m:Uhar is found in MSS. 
where the meaning is that of T. buljdr. It is not in any dictionary I have seen ; 
Mr. Irvine found it “obscure” and surmised it to mean “approach by trenches”, 
but this does not suit its uses in the Bdbur-ndmaoi a military post, and a rendezvous. 
This surmise, containing, as it does, a notion of protection, links m:ljdr in sense 
with Ar. maljct. The word needs expert consideration, in order to decide whether 
it is to be received into dictionaries, or to be rejected because explicable as the 
outcome of unfamiliarity in Persian scribes with T. buljdr or, more Persico with 
narrowed vowels, buljdr. Shaw in his Vocabulary enters buljdq (bdljdr?), “astation 
for troops, a rendezvous, see tnalja\" thus indicating, it would seem, that lie was 
aware of difficulty about m.ljdr and buljdq (buljdr?). There appears no doubt of 
the existence of a Turk! word buljdr with the meanings Shaw gives to buljdq ; it 
could well be formed from the root bit /, being, whence follows, being in a place, 
posted. Maljd has the meaning of a standing-place, as well as those of a refuge 
and an asylum ; both meanings seem combined in the m:ljdr of f.$$6b, where for 
matehlockmen a m.ljdr was ordered “raised”. (Cf. Irvine’s Army of the Indian 
Moghuls p.278.) 



to centre, right, and left. Ustad ‘All-qull chose, for his stone 
-discharge, ground that had no fall 1 ; overseers and spadesmen 
were told off to raise a place ( m:ljar ) for the mortar to rest on, 
and the whole army was ordered to get ready appliances for 
taking a fort, mantelets, ladders 2 and . . . -mantelets {tura)? 

Formerly Chandlrl will have belonged to the Sultans of 
Mandau (Mandu). When SI. Nasiru’d-dln passed away, 4 one Fol. 333$. 
°f his sons SI. Mahmud who is now holding Mandu, took 
possession of it and its neighbouring parts, and another son 
called Muhammad Shah laid hands on Chandlrl and put it 
under SI. Sikandar (Ludijs protection, who, in his turn, took 
Muhammad Shah’s side and sent him large forces. Muhammad 
Shah survived SI. Sikandar and died in SI. Ibrahim’s time, leaving 
a very young son called Ahmad Shah whom SI. Ibrahim drove 
out and replaced by a man of his own. At the time Rana Sanga 
led out an army against SI. Ibrahim and Ibrahim’s begs turned 
against him at Dulpur, Chandlrl fell into the Rana’s hands and 
b y him was given to MedinI [Mindnl] Rao$ the greatly-trusted 
pagan who was now in it with 4 or 5000 other pagans. 

As it was understood there was friendship between MedinI 

1 yaghda ; Pers. trs. sar-dshib. Babur’s remark seems to show that for effect his 
mortar needed to be higher than its object. Presumably it stood on the table-land 
north of the citadel. 

2 sham. It may be noted that this word, common in accounts of Babur’s sieges, 
may explain one our friend the late Mr. William Irvine left undecided (/.<-. p.278)1 
Z ' !Z - shattir . On p. 281 he states that nardnbdn is the name of a scaling-ladder and 
Unit Babur mentions scaling ladders more than once. Babur mentions them however 
always as sham. Perhaps shdffir which, as Mr. Irvine says, seems to be made of 
Uie trunks of trees and to be a siege appliance, is really sh&tu u . . . (ladder and 
* * •) as in the passage under note and on f.2i6 b y some other name of an appliance 

following. 

3 The word here preceding turn has puzzled scribes and translators. I have seen 
Uie following variants in MSS. ;— nukri or tukri, b: kri or y: kri . biikri or yukrx , 
oukrai or yukrai , in each of which the k may stand for g. Various suggestions 
J^ight be made as to what the word is, but all involve reading the Persian enclitic f 
(forming the adjective) instead of Turk! Ilk. Two roots, tig and ydg. afford plausible 
explanations of the unknown word ; appliances suiting the case and able to boar 
names formed from one or other of these roots are wheeled mantelet, and head-strike 
(B- sar-kob). That the word is difficult is shewn not only by the variants I have 
quoted, but by Erskine’s reading naukaritura , “to serve the turas a requisite not 
specified earlier by Babur, and by de Courtcille’s paraphrase, tout ce qui est ndecssaire 
aux tour as. 

4 Si. Nasirukfdin was the Khilji ruler of Malwa from 906 to 916 A. n. (1500- 
x 5 io ad.). 

5 He was a Rajput who had been prime-minister of SI. Mahmud II. Khilji (son 
m Nasiru’d-din) and had rebelled. Babur (like some other writers) spells bis name 

mdni, perhaps as he heard it spoken. 
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Rao and Aralsh Khan, the latter was sent with Shaikh Guran 
to speak to MedinT Rao with favour and kindness, and promise 
Shamsabad 1 in exchange for Chandirl. One or two of his 
trusted men got out (?). 2 No adjustment of matters was reached, 
it is not known whether because MedinT Rao did not trust what 
was said, or whether because he was buoyed up by delusion 
about the strength of the fort. 

{Jan. 28th ) At dawn on Tuesday the 6 th of the first Jumada 
we marched from Bahjat Khan’s tank intending to assault 
Chandirl. We dismounted at the side of the middle-tank near 
Fol. 334. the fort. 

{j. Bad news.) 

On this same morning after reaching that ground, Khalifa 
brought a letter or two of which the purport was that the troops 
appointed for the East 3 had fought without consideration, been 
beaten, abandoned Laknau, and gone to Qanuj. Seeing that 
Khalifa was much perturbed and alarmed by these news, I said , 4 
{Persian) “ There is no ground for perturbation or alarm ; 
nothing comes to pass but what is predestined of God. As 
this task (Chandirl) is ahead of us, not a breath must be drawn 
about what has been told us. Tomorrow we will assault the 
fort ; that done, we shall see what comes.” 

(k. Siege of Chandirl , resumed.) 

The enemy must have strengthened just the citadel, and have 
posted men by twos and threes in the outer-fort for prudence’ 
sake. That night our men went up from all round ; those few 
in the outer-fort did not fight; they fled into the citadel. 

1 Presumably the one in the United Provinces. For Shamsabad in Gualtar see 

Luard l.c. i, 286. 

3 chiqti ; Pers. trs. bar dmad and, also in some MSS. nami bar amad ; Mems. 
p. 376, 4 ‘averse to conciliation”; Minn, ii, 329, 44 s'ilevirent coni re cctte proposi¬ 
tion” So far I have not found Babur using the verb chiqmftq metaphorically. It 
is bis frequent: verb to express “getting away ”, “going out of a fort”. It would be 
a short siep in metaphor to understand here that Medinl’s men “got out of it”, 
i.e, what Babur offered. They may have left the fort also ; if so, it would be through 
dissent. 

3 f-332- 

4 1.0.217, f.231, inserts here what seems a gloss, “ Td in ja Farsifarmuda" 
{gufta, said). As Babur enters his speech in Persian, it is manifest that he used 
Persian to conceal the bad news. 
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(/tfw. 29th) At dawn on Wednesday the 7th of the first 
Jumada, we ordered our men to arm, go to their posts, provoke 
to fight, and attack each from his place when I rode out with 
drum and standard. 

I myself, dismissing drum and standard till the fighting should 
grow hot, went to amuse myself by watching Ustad ‘Ali-qull’s 
stone-discharge. 1 Nothing was effected by it because his ground 
had no fall ( yaghdd ) and because the fort-walls, being entirely 
of stone, were extremely strong. 

That the citadel of Chandirl stands on a hill has been said 
already. Down one side of this hill runs a double-walled road 
( du-tahi ) to water. 2 This is the one place for attack ; it had 
been assigned as the post of the right and left hands and royal 
corps of the centre. 3 Hurled though assault was from every 
side, the greatest force was here brought to bear. Our braves did 
not turn back, however much the pagans threw down stones and 
filing flaming fire upon them. At length Shahlm the centurion 4 
got up where the du-tahi wall touches the wall of the outer fort ; 
braves swarmed up in other places ; the du-tahi was taken. 

Not even as much as this did the pagans fight in the citadel ; 
when a number of our men swarmed up, they fled in haste. 3 In 
a little while they came out again, quite naked, and renewed the 
fight ; they put many of our men to flight; they made them fly 
(< auchiirdilar ) over the ramparts ; some they cut down and killed. 
V^'hy they had gone so suddenly off the walls seems to have 
been that they had taken the resolve of those who give up 
a place as lost ; they put all their ladies and beauties (suratildr) 
death, then, looking themselves to die, came naked out 
to fight. Our men attacking, each one from his post, drove 
them from the walls whereupon 2 or 3 oo of them entered 
Medial Rao’s house and there almost all killed one another in 
this way *—one having taken stand with a sword, the rest 


. t'he Illustrated London News of July 10th, 1915 (on which ^iay this note is 
Written), has an Apropos picture of an ancient fortress-gun, with its stone-ammunition, 
taken by the Allies in a Dardanelles fort. 

f " The du-tahl is the db-duzd , water-thief, of f. 67. Its position can be surmised 
* r ° 3 m ptmningham’s Elan [Appendix RJ. 

^ l or Babur’s use of hand (</ul) as a military term set f.209. 

His lull designation would be Shah Muhammad yuz-ke^i. 
s This will be flight from the ramparts to other places in the fort. 


<SL 
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eagerly stretched out the neck for his blow. 1 Thus went the 
greater number to hell. 

By God’s grace this renowned fort was captured in 2 or 3 garis 2 
(cir. an hour), without drum and standard^ with no hard fighting 
done. A pillar of pagan-heads was ordered set up on a hill 
north-west of Chandlri. A chronogram of this victory having 
been found in the words Fath-i-daru' l-harb* (Conquest of a hostile 
seat), I thus composed them :— 


Was for awhile the station Chandlri 
Pagan-full, the seat of hostile force ; 
By fighting, I vanquished its fort, 
The date was Fath-i-danfl-harb. 


(/. Further description of Chandirii) 

Chandlri is situated (in) rather good country ,5 having much 
running-water round about it. Its citadel is on a hill and inside it 

1 Babur’s account of the siege of Chandlri is incomplete, inasmuch as it says 
nothing of the general massacre of pagans he has mentioned on f.272. Khwafi 
Khan records the massacre, saying, that after the fort was surrendered, as was done 
on condition of safety for the garrison, from 3 to 4000 pagans were put to death by 
Babur s troops on account of hostility shewn during the evacuation of the fort. The 
tune assigned to the massacre is previous to the jiihar of 1000 women and children 
and the self-slaughter of men in MedinI Rao’s house, in which he himself died. It 
is not easy to fit the two accounts in ; this might be done, however, by supposing 
that a folio of Babur’s MS. was lost, as others seem lost at'the end of the narrative 
^ ei ^ r s cven ^ s (y*zO- The lost folio would tell of the surrender, one clearly 
aii-jcting the mass of Rajput followers and not the chiefs who stood for victory or 
death ^ and who may have made sacrifice to honour after hearing of the surrender. 
Babur s narrative in this part certainly reads less consecutive than is usual with him ; 
something preceding his account of the jiihar would improve it, and would serve 
another purpose also, since mention of the surrender would fix a term ending the now 
too short time of under one hour he assigns as the duration of the fighting. If 
a surrender had been mentioned, it would be clear that his 2 or 3 garis ” included 
the attnekingand taking of the dii-tahi and down to the retreat of the Rajputs from 
the walls. On this Babur’s narrative of the unavailing sacrifice of the chiefs would 
follow in due order. Khwafi Khan is more circumstantial than Firishta who says 
nothing of surrender or massacre, but states that 6000 men were killed fighting. 
Khwafi Khan’s authorities may throw light on the matter, which so far does not 
hang well together in any narrative, Babur’s, Firishta’s, or Khwafi Khan’s. One 
would like to know what led such a large body of Rajputs to surrender so quicklv ; 
had they been all through in favour of accepting terms ? One wonders, again, why 
from 3 to 4000 Rajputs did not put up a better resistance to massacre. Perhaps their 
assailants were Turks, stubborn fighters down to 1915 ad. 

3 For suggestion about the brevity of this period, sec last note. 

3 Clearly, without Babur’s taking part in the fighting. 

4 These vyords by abjadmnYz 934. The Hai. MS. mistakenly writes Bud Chandiri 
m the first line of the quatrain instead of Bud chandi. Khwafi Khan quotes the 
quatrain with slight variants. 

5 Chandiri tauri wilayat ( da ?) waqi 1 huluh/fir , which seems to need da, in, because 
tJjo fort, and not the country, is described. Or there may be an omission c.g. of 
a second sentence about the walled-town (fort). 
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has a tank cut out of the solid rock. There is another large tank 1 
at the end of the du-tahi by assaulting which the fort was taken. 

All houses in Chandlrl, whether of high or low, are built of stone, 
those of chiefs being laboriously carved ; 2 those of the lower 
classes are also of stone but are not carved. They are covered in Foi. 
with stone-slabs instead of with earthen tiles. In front of the 
fort are three large tanks made by former governors who threw 
dams across and made tanks round about it; their ground lies 
high .3 v ft has a small river (daryacha), Betwa 4 by name, which 
ma y be some 3 kurohs (6 m.) from Chandlrl itself ; its water is 
noted in Hindustan as excellent and pleasant drinking. It is 
a perfect little river (< darya-ghuia ). In its bed lie piece after 

Piece of sloping rock (< qialar )5 fit for making houses. 6 Chandlrl is 
9 ° kurohs (180 m.) by road to the south of Agra. In Chandlrl the 
altitude of the Pole-star (?) is 25 degrees. 7 
(in. Enforced change of campaign?) 

(Jan. goth—Jumdda I. 8th) At dawn on Thursday we went 
r ound the fort and dismounted beside Mallu Khan’s tank. 8 

, This is the “ Kirat-sagar ” of Cunningham’s Plan of Chandlrl ; it is mentioned 
1 e , r . is name by Luard (l.c. i, 210). “ Kirat” represents Kirti or Kirit Singh who 

2 e ln Guallar from 1455 to 1479 ad., there also making a tank (Luard, l.c . i, 232). 

3 f'or illustrative photographs see Luard, l.e. vol.i, part iv. 
j . r " ave taken this sentence to apply to the location of the tanks, but with some 
^tjt ; they are on the table-land. 

]Qa " a bur appears to have written Betwl, this form being in MSS. I have read the 
But 16 t0 ^ °f ?-be r f ver Betwa which is at a considerable distance from the fort. 

5 writers dispraise its waters where Babur praises. 

Pro ‘ft means a sl°pe or slant; here it may describe tilted strata , such as would 
6 V jae slabs for roofing and split easily for building purpose'. (See next note.) 

. * n '<irat qilmaq mundsib. This has been read to mean that the qialar provide 
anf | .^ Iles (Mems. & MitKs .), but position, distance from the protection of the fort, 
ref • meri "* local stone for building incline me to read the words quoted above as 
erring to the convenient lie of the stone for building purposes. (See preceding note.) 

Ch judai (jady)->nng irtiqd'i yigirma-blsk darja d&r; Erskine, p.378, 

/, ander * ,s situated in the 25th degree of N. latitude ; de Courteille, ii, 334, La 
rnavh ^ ^ Capricorns <t Tchanderi est de 25 degrtes. The latitude of Chandlrl, it 
Says h 24° 43'. It does not appear to me indisputable that what Babur 

and til er V S a °f latitude. The word judai (or jady) means both Pole-star 

don t Capricorn. M. de Courteille translates the quoted sentence as I have 
j. e? kut with Capricorn for Pole-star. My acquaintance with such expressions in 
It o ■ ^° CS not a H. ow me to know whether his words are a statement of latitude. 
latitiM 01 f° me a £ a * nst this being so, that Babur uses other words when he gives the 
as G . j Samarkand (f. 44^); and also that he has shewn attention to the Pole-star 
be n '*\ U1 • on a j° urn cy (f. 203, where he uses the more common word Qhfb). Perhaps 
C\ nr> CS lts l° wer altitude when he is far south, in the way he noted the first rise of 
* l P f Us 1 ° bis view (f. 125). 

J^ban was a noble of Malwa, who became ruler of Malwa in 1532 or 
ad. [?], under lhe $tyle of Q §d[r Sh - h 
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We had come to Chandirl meaning, after taking it, to move 
■against Raising, Bhllsaft, and Sarangpur, pagan lands depen¬ 
dent on the pagan Salahu’d-dln, and, these taken, to move on 
Rana Sanga in Chltur. But as that bad news had come, the 
begs were summoned, matters were discussed, and decision made 

that the proper course was first to see to the rebellion of those 
malignants. Chandirl was given to the Ahmad Shah already 
mentioned, a grandson of SI. Nasiru’d-dln ; 50 laks from it were 
made khalsa ; 1 Mulla Apaq was entrusted with its military- 
collectorate, and left to reinforce Ahmad Shah with from 2 to 
3000 Turks 'and Hindustanis. 

Fol. 336. (Feb. 2nd) This work finished, we marched from Mallu Khan’s 
tank on Sunday the nth of the first Jumada, with the intention 
of return (north), and dismounted on the bank of the Burhanpur- 
water. 


V 


(Feb. 9th ) On Sunday again, Yakka Khwaja and Ja‘far Khwaja 
were sent from Bandtr to fetch boats from Kalpi to the Kanar- 
passage. 

(Feb. 22?id) On Saturday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
at the Kanar-passage, and ordered the army to begin to cross. 
(n. News of the rebels .) 

News came in these days that the expeditionary force 2 had 
abandoned Qanuj also and come to RaprI, and that a strong 
body of the enemy had assaulted and taken Shamsabad although 
Abu’l-muhammad the lancer must have strengthened it. 3 There 
was delay of 3 or 4 days on one side or other of the river before 
the army got across. Once over, we moved march by march 
towards Qanuj, sending scouting braves, (qdzaq yigftlar) ahead 
to get news of our opponents. Two or three marches from Qanuj, 
news was brought that MaVufs son had fled on seeing the dark 
mass of the news-gatherers, and got away. Biban, Bayazid and 
Ma‘ruf, on hearing news of us, crossed Gang (Ganges) and seated 
themselves on its eastern bank opposite Qanuj, thinking to prevent 
our passage. 


1 i.e. paid direct to the royal treasury. 

2 This is the one concerning which bad news reached Babur just before Chandirl 
was taken. 

3 This presumably is the place offered to Medini Rao (f. 333^), and Bikramajit 
(f 343). 
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{o. A bridge made over the Ganges .) 

{Feb. 27th) On Thursday the 6th of the latter Jumada we 
passed Qanuj and dismounted on the western bank of Gang. 

Some of the braves went up and down the river and took boats Fol. 3363. 
by force , 1 bringing in 30 4 °> large or small. Mir Muhammad 

the raftsman was sent to find a place convenient for making 
a bridge and to collect requisites for making it. He came back 
approving of a place about a kuroh (2 m.) below the camp. 
Energetic overseers were told off for the work. Ustad ‘All-qull 
placed the mortar for his stone-discharge near where the bridge 
was to be and shewed himself active in discharging it. Mustafa 
Rumi had the culverin-carts crossed over to an island below 
the place for the bridge, and from that island began a culverin 
-discharge. Excellent matchlock fire was made from a post 2 
raised above the bridge. Malik Qasim Mughiil and a very few 
men went across the river once or twice and fought excellently 
{yakhshilar auriishtilar). With equal boldness Baba SI. and 
Darwlsh SI. also crossed, but went with the insufficient number 
°f from 10 to 15 men ; they went after the Evening Prayer and 
came back without fighting, with nothing done; they were much 
blamed for this crossing of theirs. At last Malik Qasim, grown 
bold, attacked the enemy’s camp and, by shooting arrows into 
it, drew him out(?); 3 he came with a mass of men and an 
elephant, fell on Malik Qasim and hurried him off. Malik 
Qasim got into a boat, but before it could put off, the elephant Fol. 337. 
came up and swamped it. In that encounter Malik Qasim died. 

In the days before the bridge was finished Ustad All-qull did 
good things in stone-discharge {yakhshilar task aiti), on the first 
day discharging 8 stones, on the second 16, and going on equally 
well for 3 or 4 days. These stones he discharged from the GhazI 
-mortar which is so-called because it was used in the battle with 
Rana Sanga the pagan. There had been another and larger 
mortar which burst after discharging one stone. 4 The match- 
lockmen made a mass {qdlin) of discharges, bringing down many 

‘ Obviously for the bridge. . . 

a m:lj&r {see f. 333n.). Here the word would mean befittingly a protected 
standing-place, a refuge, such as matchlockmen used (f. 217 and Index s.n. araba). 

3 sighirurdi, a vowel-variant, perhaps, of sUgkuntrdi. 

4 f. 3316. This passage shews that Babur’s mortars were few. 



men and horses ; they shot also slave-workmen running scared 
away (?) and men and horses passing-by. 1 

(March nth) On Wednesday the 19th of the latter Jumada 
the bridge being almost finished, we marched to its head. The 
Afghans must have ridiculed the bridge-making as being far 
from completion. 2 

(March 12th) The bridge being ready on Thursday, a small 
body of foot-soldiers and Lahorls went over. Fighting as small 
followed. 

(p. Encounter with the Afghans .) 

(March 13th) On Friday the royal corps, and the right and 
left hands of the centre crossed on foot. The whole body of 
Afghans, armed, mounted, and having elephants with them, 
attacked us. They hurried off our men of the left hand, but 
our centre itself (i.e. the royal corps) and the right hand stood 
Fol. 337 b. firm, fought, and forced the enemy to retire. Two men from 
these divisions had galloped ahead of the rest ; one was dis¬ 
mounted and taken ; the horse of the other was struck again 
and again, had had enough, 3 turned round and when amongst 
our men, fell down. On that day 7 or 8 heads were brought 
in ; many of the enemy had arrow or matchlock wounds. 
Fighting went on till the Other Prayer. That night all who 
had gone across were made to return ; if (more) had gone over 
on that Saturday’s eve, 4 5 most of the enemy would probably 
have fallen into our hands, but this was in my mind :—Last 
year we marched out of Slkrl to fight Rana Sanga on Tuesday, 
New-year’s-day and crushed that rebel on Saturday ; this year 
we had marched to crush these rebels on Wednesday, New- 
year’s-day^ and it would be one of singular things, if we beat 
them on Sunday. So thinking, we did not make the rest of 

1 tiufur qul-liir-din ham karka blla rah rawa kishl u dtaitildr , a difficult sentence. 

3 AjghdnlSr kupruk bdghlamdq-m istib'ad qilib tamaskhur qilurldr aihand nr. 
The ridicule will have been at slow progress, not at the bridge-making itself, since 
pontoon-bridges were common (Irvine’s Army of the Indian Moghuls). 

1 tuil&b ; Pers. trs. uftdn u khezdn , limping, or falling and rising, a translation 
raising doubt, because such a mode of progression could hardly have allowed escape 
from pursuers. 

4 Anglic^, on Friday night. 

5 According to the Persian calendar, New-year’s-day is that on which the Sun 
enters Aries. 
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the army cross. The enemy did not come to fight on Saturday, 
but stood arrayed a long way off. 

{Sunday March 15th—Jumada II. 23rd) On this day the 
carts were taken over, and at this same dawn the army was 
ordered to cross. At beat of drum news came from our scouts 
that the enemy had fled. Chin-tlmur SI. was ordered to lead 
his army in pursuit and the following leaders also were made 
pursuers who should move with the Sultan and not go beyond 
his word :—Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang , Husamu’d-dln ‘Alison) 

°f Khalifa, Muhibb-i-'alf (son) of Khalifa, Kuki (son) of Baba 
Qashqa, Dost-i-muhammad (son) of Baba Oashqa, BaqI of Fol. 33S. 
Tashklnt, and Red Wall. I crossed at the Sunnat Prayer. 

The camels were ordered to be taken over at a passage seen 
lower down. That Sunday we dismounted on the bank of 
standing-water within a kuroh of Bangarmawu. 1 Those ap¬ 
pointed to pursue the Afghans were not doing it well; they 
had dismounted in Bangarmawu and were scurrying off at the 
Mid-day Prayer of this same Sunday. 

C March 16th—Jumada II 24th) At dawn we dismounted on 
the bank of a lake belonging to Bangarmawu. 

(<?. Arrival of a Chaghatdi cousin.) 

On this same day {March 16th) Tukhta-bugha SI. a son of my 
mother’s brother {dddd) the Younger Khan {Ahmad Chaghatdi) 
came and waited on me. 

{March 21st) On Saturday the 29th of the latter Jumada 
I visited Laknau, crossed the Gui-water 2 and dismounted. 

This day I bathed in the Gul-water. Whether it was from 
water getting into my ear, or whether it was from the effect of 
the climate, is not known, but my right ear was obstructed and 
f°r a few days there was much pain. 3 

( r ‘ The campaign continued.) 

One or two marches from Aud (Oudh) some-one came from 
Ohln-tlmur SI. to say, “The enemy is seated on the far side of 

so-spelled in the Hai. MS. ; by de Courteille Banguermadu ; the two forms may 
^present the same one of the Arabic script. 

or Gul, from the context clearly the Gumti. Jarrctt gives Godi as a name of the 
^umti; Gul and Godi may be the same word in the Arabic script. 

Some MSS. read that there was not much pain. 



the river Slrd[a ?] ; x let His Majesty send help.” We detached a 
reinforcement of 1000 braves under Oaracha. 

{March 28 t 1 i) On Saturday the 7th of Rajab we dismounted 
Fol. 338^. 2 or 3 kurohs from Aud above the junction of the Gagar (Gogra) 
and Slrd[a]. Till today Shaikh Bayazld will have been on the 
other side of the Slrd[a] opposite Aud, sending letters to the 
Sultan and discussing with him, but the Sultan getting to know 
his deceitfulness, sent word to Oaracha at the Mid-day Prayer 
and made ready to cross the river. On Oaracha’s joining him, 
they crossed at once to where were some 50 horsemen with 3 or 
4 elephants. These men could make no stand ; they fled ; a few 
having been dismounted, the heads cut off were sent in. 

Following the Sultan there crossed over Bl-khub (var. Nl-khub) 
SI. and Tardl Beg (the brother) of Quj Beg, and Baba Chuhra 
(the Brave), and BaqI shaghawal. Those who had crossed first 
and gone on, pursued Shaikh Bayazld till the Evening Prayer, 
but he flung himself into the jungle and escaped. Chln-timur 
dismounted late on the bank of standing-water, rode on at mid¬ 
night after the rebel, went as much as 40 kurohs (80 m.), and 
came to where Shaikh Bayazld’s family and relations ( nisba ?) 
had been ; they however must have fled. He sent gallopers 
off in all directions from that place ; BaqI shaghawal and a few 
braves drove the enemy like sheep before them, overtook the 
family and brought in some Afghan prisoners. 

We stayed a few days on that ground (near Aud) in order to 
settle the affairs of Aud. People praised the land lying along 
the Sird[a] 7 or 8 kurohs (14-16 m.) above Aud, saying it was 
hunting-ground. Mir Muhammad the raftsman was sent out 
and returned after looking at the crossings over the Gagar-water 
(Gogra) and the Sird[a]-water (Chauka ?). 

Fol. 339. {April 2fid) On Thursday the 12th of the month I rode out 

intending to hunt. 2 

1 I take this to be the Kali-Sarda-Chauka affluent of the Gogra and not its Sarju 
or Saru one. To so take it seems warranted by the context; there could be no need 
for the fords on the Sarju to be examined, and its position is not suitable. 
a Unfortunately no record of the hunting-expedition survives. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Here, in all known texts of the Babur-nama there is a break 
of the narrative between April 2nd and Sep. 18th 1528 AD. 
Jumada II. 12th 934 AH. and Muharram 3rd 935 AH., which, 
whether intentional or accidental, is unexplained by Babur s 
personal circumstances. It is likely to be due to a loss of pages 
from Babur’s autograph manuscript, happening at some time 
preceding the making of either of the Persian translations of his 
writings and of the Elpliinstone and Haidarabad transcripts. 
Though such a loss might have occurred easily during the storm 
chronicled on f.376^ it seems likely that Babur would then have 
become aware of it and have made it good. A more probable 
explanation of the loss is the danger run by Humayun’s library 
during his exile from rule in Hindustan, at which same time 
may well have pccurred the seeming loss of the record of 936 
an d 937 ah. 

a - Transactions of the period of the lacuna. 

Mr. Erskine notes (Mems. p.381 n.) that he found the gap in 
All MSS. he saw and that historians of Hindustan throw no light 
ll pon the transactions of the period. Much can be gleaned how¬ 
ever as to Babur’s occupations during the months of the lacuna 
bom his chronicle of 935 AH. which makes several references to 
Occurrences of “ last year ” and also allows several inferences to 
be drawn. From this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign the record of which is broken by the gap, was carried 
°r> and that in its course Babur was at Jun-pur (f. 3 6 5 ). Chausa 
( f - 365 £) and Baksara (f. 366-366^); that he swam the Ganges 
(f- 366^), bestowed Sarun on a Farmuli Shaikh-zada (f. 374 ^ and 
f - 377 ), negociated with Rana Sanga’s son BikramajTt (f- 342 ^), 
ordered a Char-bagh laid out (f.340), and was ill for 40 days 
(f 346 ^). Jr nia y be inferred too that he visited IJulpur (f. 353 ^), 
recalled ‘Askar! (f. 339), sent Khwaja Dost-i-khawand on family 
aff airs to Kabul (f.345^, and was much pre-occupied by the 
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disturbed state of Kabul ( see his letters to Humayun and Khwaja 
Kalan written in 93 5 AH .). 1 

It is not easy to follow the dates of events in 935 AH. because 
in many instances only the day of the week or a “ next day ” 
is entered. I am far from sure that one passage at least now 
found s.a. 935 AH. does not belong to 934AH. It is not in the 
Hai. Codex (where its place would have been on f. 363^), and, so 
far as I can see, does not fit with the dates of 935 AH. It will 
be considered with least trouble with its context and my notes 
(q:v. f.363^ and ff. 366-366^). 

b. Remarks on the lacuna. 

One interesting biographical topic is likely to have found 
mention in the missing record, vis. the family difficulties which 
led to ‘Askari’s supersession by Kamran in the government of 
Multan (f. 359 )- 

Another is the light an account of the second illness of 934 AH. 
might have thrown on a considerable part of the Collection of 
verses already written in Hindustan and now known to us as the 
Rdmpiir Diwdn. The Babur-ndma allows the dates of much of 
its contents to be known, but there remain poems which seem 
prompted by the self-examination of some illness not found in 
the B.N. It contains the metrical version of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l 
-lab’s Wdlidiyyah of which Babur writes on f. 346 and it is dated 
Monday Rabl‘ II. 15th 935AH. (Dec. 29th 1528 ad.). I surmise 
that the reflective verses following the Wdlidiyyah belong to the 
40 days’ illness of 934AH. i.e. were composed in the period of 
the lacuna. The Collection, as it is in the “Rampur Diwan”, went 
to a friend who was probably Khwaja Kalan ; it may have been 
the only such collection made by Babur. No other copy of it 
has so far been found. It has the character of an individual gift 
with verses specially addressed to its recipient. Any light upon 
it which may have vanished with pages of 934AH. is an appreci¬ 
able loss, j 

1 One historian, Ah mad-i-yfidgar states in his Ta rikh - i- said tin - i- afagh iita that Babur 
went to Labor immediately after his capture of ChandirT, and on his return journey 
to Agra suppressed in the Panj-ab a rising of the Mundahar (or, Mandhar) Rajputs". 
His date is discredited by Babur’s existing narrative of 934 ah . as also by the absence 
in 935 ah . of allusion to either episode. My husband who has considered the matter, 
advisee me that the Labor visit may have been made in 936 or early in 937 All. [These 
are a period of which the record is lost or, less probably, was not written. ] 
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(a. Arrivals at Court.) 

{Sep. i8th) On Friday the 3rd 2 of Muharram, ‘Askarl whom v 
I had summoned for the good of Multan 3 before I moved out 
lor Chandlri, waited on me in the private-house. 4 

{Sep. ipt/i) Next day waited on me the historian Khwand 
-amir, Maulana Shihab 5 the enigmatist, and Mir Ibrahim the 
harper a relation of Yunas-i-‘all, who had all come out of Herl 
long before, wishing to wait on me. 6 

(^* Babur starts for Gudlidr .) 7 

( Sep. 20th) With the intention of visiting Guallar which 
in books they write Gallur, 8 I crossed the Jun at the Other 


1 Hlph. MS. f. 262; I. O.215 f. 207^ and 217 f. 234^ ; Mems. p.382. Here the 
Elphinstone MS. recommences after a lacuna extending from Hai. IMS. f. 312^. 

‘ See Appendix S :— Concerning the dating of 935 AH. 

‘Askarl was now about 12 years old. lie was succeeded in Multan by his elder 
bother Kamran, transferred from Qandahar [Index; JRAS. 1908 p. 829 para. (i)]. 

1 his transfer, it is safe to say, was due to Babur’s resolve to keep Kabul in his own 
hands, a resolve which his letters to Humayun (f. 348), to Kamran (f. 359), and to 
^vvaja Kalan(f. 359) attest, as well as do the movements of his family at this time, 
^hat would make the stronger government of Kamran s x-m now more “ for the good 
°, Multan ” than that of the child ‘Askarl are the Blluchi incursions, mentioned some- 
' 355^) as having then occurred more than once. 

ihis will be his own house in the Garden-of-eight-paradises, the Char-bagh begun 
,n 932 AH. (August 1526 AI>.). 

Xo this name Khwand-amir adds AhmaduT-haqiri, perhaps a pen-name ; he also 
quotes ^,.^5 ° fs hi h a b' s {HabTbiis-siyar lith. ed. iii, 35 °)- 

, Khwand-amir’s account of his going into Hindustan is that he left his “dear 
lome” (Herat) for Qandahar in mid-Shawwal 933 ah. (mid-July 1527 ad.); that 
( n - ,u mada I. 10th 934 ah. (Feb. 1st 152S ad.) he set out from Qandahar on the 
^jyardous journey into Hindustan ; and that owing to the distance, heat, setting-in 
’ the Rains, and breadth of rapid rivers, he was seven months on the way. He 
ent }° ns no fellow-travellers, but he gives as the day of his arrival in Agra the one 
n which Babur says he presented himself at Court. (For an account of annoyances 
V. Misfortunes to which he was subjected under Afizbeg rule in Herat see Journal dcs 
iff' July !8 4 ^ pp 3 g^ 393> Quatremere’s art.) 

Concerning Gualiar sec Cunningham’s ArcheologicalSumcy Reports vol. ii ; Louis 
^ousselet’s VI tide des Rajas ; Lepel Griffin’s Famous Monuments of Central India , 
p , ec **Ny for its photographs ; Gazetteer of India ; Luard’s Gazetteer of Gwalior , text 
^Photographs ; Travels of Peter Mundv, Hakluyt Society ed. R. C. Temple* ii, 61, 
pecially for it s picture of the fort and note (p. 62) enumerating early writers on 
itj's- 1 Persian books there is Jalal Ptisan's Tiirtkh-i-GwJliirwar (B. M. Add. 

t i * 3 9 ) and Hiraman’s (B. M. Add. 16,709) unacknowledged version of it, which is of 
8 ^SS. the more legible. 

and I Cl - aps tlm stands for G walla war, the form seeming to be used by Jalfil I/t-a -l\ 
'‘'iving good traditional support (Cunningham p. 373 and Luard p. 228). 

* 41 
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Prayer of Sunday the 5th of the month, went into the fort of 
Agra to bid farewell to Fakhr-i-jahan Beglm and Khadlja- 
sultan Beglm who were to start for Kabul in a few days, and 
got to horse. Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza asked for leave and 
stayed behind in Agra. That night we did 3 or 4 kuroks (6-8 in.) 
of the road, dismounted near a large lake {kill) and there slept. 

(Sep. 2rst ) We got through the Prayer somewhat before 
time (Muh. 6tJi) and rode on, nooned 1 on the bank of the 
Gam b[h]lr-water 2 , and went on shortly after the Mid-day Prayer. 
On the way we ate 3 powders mixed with the flour of parched 
Fol. 339 b. grain, 4 Mulla Rafi‘ having prepared them for raising the spirits. 

They were found very distasteful and unsavoury. Near the Other 
Prayer we dismounted a kuroh (2 m.) west of Dulpur, at a place 
where a garden and house had been ordered made. 5 


(c. Work in Dulpiir (Dhulpur)i) 

That place is at the end of a beaked hill, 6 its beak being of 
solid red building-stone Cimarat-tdsk ). I had ordered the (beak 
of the) hill cut down (dressed down ?) to the ground-level and 
that if there remained a sufficient height, a house was to be cut 
out in it, if not, it was to be levelled and a tank (hauz) cut out 
in its top. As it was not found high enough for a house, (jstad 
Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter was ordered to level it and 
cut out an octagonal, roofed tank. North of this tank the 
ground is thick with trees, mangoes, jatnan (Eugenia jambolana\ 
all sorts of trees ; amongst them I had ordered a well made, 
10 by 10 ; it was almost ready ; its water goes to the afore-named 
tank. To the north of this tank SI. Sikandar’s dam is flung across 
(the valley); on it houses have been built, and above it the waters 
of the Rains gather into a great lake. On the east of this lake 
is a garden ; I ordered a seat and four-pillared platform (talar) 

1 titshlaniby i.e. they took rest and food together at mid-day. 

2 This jeems to he the conjoined Gambhlr and Banganga which is crossed by the 
Agra-Dhulpur road (G. of I. Atlas, Sheet 34). 

3 aichtuq , the plural of which shews that more than one partook of the powders 

(safuf). ' 

4 T. (dlt/dtiy Hindi sattu (Shaw). M. de Courteillc s variant translation may be due 

to his reading for tdlqdn, talgh&q, • w (his Diet, s.n.) and yil, wind, for 

bila , will). 

5 in 933 AH, f. 330^. 

6 “ Each beaked promontory ” (Lycidas). Our name “ Sclsey-bill ” is an English 
instance of Babur’s (not infrequent) (umshQq y beak, bill of a bird. 
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to be cut out in the solid rock on that same side, and a mosque Fol 
built on the western one. 

{Sept. 22ndand 23rd — MuJi. Jth aridSth) On account of these 
various works, we stayed in Dulpur on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

{d. Journey to Giiciliar resumed .) 

{Sep. 2jt/i) On Thursday we rode on, crossed the Charnbal- 
river and made the Mid-day Prayer on its bank, between the 
two Prayers (the Mid-day and the Afternoon) bestirred our¬ 
selves to leave that place, passed the Kawarf and dismounted. 
The Kawarl-water being high through rain, we crossed it by 
boat, making the horses swim over. 

{Sep. 23th) Next day, Friday which was ’Ashur {Muh. lot/i), 
we rode on, took our nooning at a village on the road, and at 
the Bed-time Prayer dismounted a kuroh north of Guallar, in a 
Char-bagh ordered made last year. 1 

{Sep. 26th ) Riding on next day after the Mid-day Prayer, we 
visited the low hills to the north of Guallar, and the Praying- 
place, went into the fort 2 through the Gate called Hatl-pul 
which joins Man-sing’s buildings {'irnardt 2 ), and dismounted,close 
to the Other Prayer, at those (‘ imaratldr ) 4 of Raja Bikramajlt 
in which Rahim-dad 5 had settled himself. 

1 No order about this Char-bagh is in existing annals of 934 AH. Such order is 
likely to have been given after Babur's return from his operations against the Afghans, 
in his account of which the annals of 934 ah. break off. 

2 The fort-hill at the northern end is 300 ft. high, at the southern end, 274 ft. ; its 
length from north to south is m. ; its breadth varies from 600 ft. opposite the main 
entrance (Hatl-pul) to 2,800 ft. in the middle opposite the great temple (Sas-bhao). 

Cf. Cunningham p. 330 and Appendix R, in loco % for his Plan of Guallar. 

3 This Arabic plural may have been prompted by the greatness and distinction 01 
Man-sing’s constructions. Cf. Index s.nn. bigdt and b&ghcit. 

It 4 A translation point concerning the (Arabic) word * im&rat is that the words 
‘palace”, “ palais ”, and “residence” used for it respectively by Erskine, de Cour- 
teille, and, previous to the Hindustan Section, by myself, art 100 limited in meaning 
to serve for Babur’s uses of it in Hindustan ; and this (1) because lie uses it throughout 
his writings for buildings under palatial rank (e.g. those of high and low in Chandtri): 

' 2 ) because he uses it in Hindustan for non-residential buildings (e.g. for the Badalgarh 
outwork, f. 341^ and a Hindu temple il>.) ; and (3) because he uses it for the word 
, building” in the term building-stone, f. 335^ and f. 339^. Building is the compre¬ 
hensive word under which all his uses of it group. For labouring this point a truism 
pleads my excuse, namely, that a man’s vocabulary being characteristic of himself, for 
a translator to increase or diminish it is o intrude on his personality, and this the 
IT1 °re when an autobiography is concerned. Hence my search here (as elsewhere) for 
an English grouping word is part of an endeavour to restrict the vocabulary of my 
translation to the limits of my author’s. 

5 Jalal ffisan describes 44 Khwaja Rahim• dad ” ns a paternal-nephew of Mahdf 
Rhwaju. Neither man has been introduced by Babur, as it is his rule to introduce 
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To-night I elected to take opium because of ear-ache ; another 

reason was the shining of the moon. T 


(df. Visit to the Riijas' palaces .) 

{Sep. 271/1) Opium sickness gave me much discomfort next 
day (Mu/i. 12th) ; I vomited a good deal. Sickness notwith¬ 
standing, I visited the buildings (‘ imaratlar ) of Man-sing and 
Fol. 3405. Bikramajlt thoroughly. They are wonderful buildings, entirely 
of hewn stone, in heavy and unsymmetrical blocks however. 2 Of 
all the Rajas’ buildings Man-sing’s is the best and loftiest .3 It 
is more elaborately worked on its eastern face than on the others. 
This face may be 40 to 50 qdrl (yards) high, 4 and is entirely of 
hewn stone, whitened with plaster.s In parts it is four storeys 
high ; the lower two'are very dark ; we went through them with 

when he first mentions a person of importance, by particulars of family, etc. Both 
men became disloyal in 935 AH. (1529 ad.) as will be found referred to by Babur. 
Jalal Hisari supplements Babur’s brief account of their misconduct and Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaut mediation in 936 ah. For knowledge of his contribution I am 
indebted to my husband’s perusal of the Tarikh-i- Gwdlldwar. 

* Erskine notes that Indians and Persians regard moonshine as cold but this only 
faintly expresses the wide-spread fear of moon-stroke expressed in the Psalm (121 v. 6), 
“The Sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the Moon by night.” 

3 Agarcha litk baluk u bi slyaq. Ilminsky [p.441] has baluk baluk but without 
textual warrant and perhaps following Erskine, as he says, speaking generally, that he 
has done in case of need (Uminsky’s Preface). Both Erskine and de Courtcille, 
working, it must be remembered, without die help of detailed modern descriptions and 
pictures, took the above words to say that the buildings were scattered and without 
symmetry, but they are not scattered and certainly Man-sing’s has symmetry. 
I surmise that the words quoted above do not refer to the buildings themselves but to 
the stones of which they are made. T. Ink means heavy, and T. baluk [? block ] 
means a thing divided off, here a block of stone. Such blocks might be bi siydq, 
i.e. irregular in size. To take the words in this way does not contradict known 
circumstances, and is verbally correct. 

3 The Rajas’ buildings Babur could compare were Raja Kama (or Kirt!)’s [who ruled 
from 1454 to 1479 ad.], Raja Man-sing’s [i486 to 1516 AD.], and Raja Bikramajlt’s 
[1516 to 1526 ad. when he was killed at Panlpat]. 

< The height of the eastern face is 100 ft. and of the western 60 ft. The total length 
from north to south of the outside wall is 300 ft. ; the breadth of the residence from 
east to west 160 ft. The 300 ft. of length appears to be that of the residence and 
service-courtyard (Cunningham p. 347 and Plate lxxxvii). 

s kaj bila dq&rltib. There can be little doubt that a white pediment would show 
up the coloured tiles of the upper part of the palace-walls more than would pale red 
sandstone. These tiles were *0 profuse as to name the building Chit Mandir (Painted 
Mandir). Guided by Babur’s statement, Cunningham sought for and found plaster 
in crevices of carved work ; from which oric surmises that the white coating approved 
itself to successors of Man-sing. [It may be noted that the word Mandir is in the 
same case for a translator as is ‘ ivi&rat (f. 339^ n.) since it requires a grouping word 
to cover its uses for temple, palace, and less exalted buildings.] 
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candles. 1 On one (or, every) side of this building are five cupolas 2 
having between each two of them a smaller one, square after the 
fashion of Hindustan. On the larger ones are fastened sheets 
of gilded copper. On the outside of the walls is painted-tile 

work, the semblance of plantain-trees being shewn all round with 
green tiles. In a bastion of the eastern front is the Hat!-pul ,3 
hdti being what these people call an elephant, /?//, a gate. 

A sculptured image of an elephant with two drivers (ffl-ba/i) 4 
stands at the out-going (chiqish) of this Gate ; it is exactly like an 
elephant ; from it the gate is called Hatl-pul. A window in the Fol. 
lowest storey where the building has four, looks towards this 
elephant and gives a near view of it .5 The cupolas which have 
been mentioned above are themselves the topmost stage (;;/// rtabd) 

°f the building ; 6 the sitting-rooms are on the second storey 
(■ tobaqat ), in ahollow even ; 7 they are rather airless places although 
Hindustani pains have been taken with them. 8 The buildings of 
Man-sing’s son Bikramajlt are in a central position ( aurta da) on 
the north side of the fort .9 The son’s buildings do not match 
the father’s. He has made a great dome, very dark but growing 
lighter if one stays awhile in it. 10 Under it is a smaller building 

* Tl\ c lower two storeys are not only backed by solid ground but, except near the 
daiti-pul, have the rise of ground in front of them which led Babur to say they were 
even in a pit” ( chuqur ). 

MSS. vary between kar and bir, every and one, in this sentence. It may be right 
0 read bir t and apply it only to the eastern fa^de as that on which there were most 
cupolas. There are fewer on the south side, which still stands (Luard’s photo. No. 37). 

J -The ground rises steeply from this Gate to an inner one, called Ilawa-pul from 
tne rush of air [hawii) through it. 

Cunningham says the riders were the Raja and a driver. Perhaps they were a 
mahout and his mate. The statue stood to the left on exit [chiqish). 

This window will have been close to the Gate where no mound interferes with 

outlook. 

Rooms opening on inner and open courts appear to form the third story of the 

residence. 

7 T. chuqur , hollow, pit. This storey is dark and unventilated, a condition due to 
small windows, absence of through draught, and the adjacent mound. Cunningham 
comments on its disadvantages. 

Agarcha Hindustani takallufl&r qilib turldr wait bi hcvw&lik-rdq yirldr dur. 
erhaps^ amongst the pains taken were those demanded for punkhas. I regret that 
'fskine’s translation of this passage, so superior to my own in literary merit, dot s 
ot suit the Turk! original. He worked from the Persian translation, and not only 
. ut a less rigid rule of translation than binds me when working on Babur’s 
tpsnstma verba [Aferns, p. 384 ; Cunningham p. 349 ; Luard p. 226). 

The words aurta da make apt contrast between the outside position of Man*sing’> 
miUmgs which helped to form the fort-wail, and Bikramajits which were further in 
X ic C P} P c r ha Ps one wall of his courtyard (see Cunningham’s Plate lxxxiii). 
l, Cunningham (p.'35o) says this was originally a bdra-duri, a twelve-doored open 
a J, and must have been light. 11 is “ originally” points to the view that the hall 
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into which no light comes from any side. When Rahim-dad settled 
down in Bikramajlt’s buildings, he made a rather small hall 
\kichikrdq tdldrghina ] on the top of this dome. 1 From Bikra¬ 
majlt’s buildings a road has been made to his father’s, a road 
such that nothing is seen of it from outside and nothing known 
of it inside, a quite enclosed road. 2 

After visiting these buildings, we rode to a college Rahlm-dad 
Fol. 341 b. had made by the side of a large tank, there enjoyed a flower- 
garden 3 he had laid out, and went late to where the camp was 
in the Charbagh. 

(f Rahim-dad's flower-garden . ) 

Rahlm-dad has planted a great numbers of flowers in his garden 
( baghcha ), many being beautiful red oleanders. In these places 
the oleander-flower is peach, 4 those of Gufillar are beautiful, 
deep red. 1 took some of them to Agra and had them planted 
in gardens there. On the south of the garden is a large lake s 
where the waters of the Rains gather ; on the west of it is 
a lofty idol-house, 6 side by side with which SI. Shihabu’d-dTn 
Alltmish (Altamsh) made a Friday mosque ; this is a very lofty 
building Qimarat ), the highest in the fort ; it is seen, with the fort, 
from the Dulpur-hill (cir. 30 m. away). People say the stone for 
it was cut out and brought from the large lake above-mentioned. 
Rahim-dad has made a wooden ( yighdch ) talar in his garden, and 

had been altered before Babur saw it but as it was only about 10 years old at that time, 
it was in its first form, presumably. Perhaps Babur saw it in a bad light. The 
dimensions Cunningham gives of it suggest that the high dome must have been 
frequently ill -lighted. 

1 The word (alar, having various applications, is not easy to match with a single 
English word, nor can one be sure in all cases what it means, a platform, a hall, or 
etc. To find an equivalent for its diminutive t&l&r-ghina is still more difficult. 
Rahim -dad’s taldr-e tte will have stood on the flat centre of the dome, raised on four 
pillars or perhaps with its roof only so-raised ; one is sure there would he a roof as 
protection against sun or moon. It may be noted that the dome is not visible outside 
from below, but is hidden by the continuation upwards of walls which form a mean¬ 
looking parallelogram of masonry. 

3 T. turyul. Concerning this hidden road see Cunningham p. 350 and Plate lxxxvii. 

3 baghcha. The context shews that the garden was for flowers. For Babur’s 
distinctions between baghcha , bdgh and bag hat, sec Index s.nn. 

* shAfi-dlu i.e . the rosy colour of peach-flowers, perhaps lip-red (Steingass). 
Babur’s contrast seems to be between those red oleanders of Hindustan that are rosy- 
red. and the deep red ones h<: found in Ouallar. 

5 kuly any large sheet of water, natural or artificial (Babur). This one will be the 
Suraj-kund (Sun-tank). 

6 This is the Tell Mandlr, or Telingana Mandir (Luard). Cf. Cunningham, p. 356 
and Luard p.227 for accounts of it ; and O'. of /. .ft. Telmgarhi for Tell Rajus. 





porches at the gates, which, after the Hindustani fashion, are 
somewhat low and shapeless. 


(g. The Urwah - valley .) 

{Sep. 28th ) Next da y{Muh. 13th) at the Mid-day Prayer we 
rode out to visit places in Guallar we had not yet seen. We 
saw the ‘imdrat called Badalgar 1 which is part of Man-sing’s 
fort {qila l \ went through the Hatl-pul and across the fort to 
a place called Urwa (Urwah), which is a valley-bottom {qut) on its 
western side. Though Urwa is outside the fort-wall running 
along the top of the hill, it has two stages {murtaba) of high 
wall at its mouth. The higher of these walls is some 30 or 40 
qdri (yards) high ; this is the longer one ; at each end it joins Fol. 34=. 
the wall of the fort. The second wall curves in and joins the 
middle part of the first ; it is the lower and shorter of the two. 

This curve of wall will have been made for a water-thief; 2 
within it is a stepped well (wa'in) in which water is reached by 
io or 15 steps. Above the Gate leading from the valley to this 
walled-well the name of SI. Shihabu’d-dln Alltmish (Altamsh) 
is inscribed, with the date 630 (ah. —1233 AD.). Below this 
outer wall and outside the fort there is a large lake which seems 
to dwindle (at times) till no lake remains ; from it water goes 
to the water-thief. There are two other lakes inside Urwa the 
water of which those who live in the fort prefer to all other. 

Three sides of Urwa are solid rock, not the red rock of Biana 
but one paler in colour. On these sides people have cut out 
idol-statues, large and small, one large statue on the south side 
being perhaps 20 qdri (yds.) high. 3 These idols are shewn quite 


1 This is a large outwork reached from the Gate of the same name. Babur may 
have gone there specially to see the Gujari Mandir said by Cunningham to have been 
Built by Man-sing’s Gujar wife Mriga-nayana (fawn-eyed). Cf. Cunningham p. 351 and, 
for other work done by the same Queen, in the s.e. corner of the tort, p. 344 ; Luard 
p. 226. In this place “ construction M would serve to translate * imdrat (f. 340 n.). 

ab-duzd, a word conveying the notion of a stealthy taking of the water. The walls 
a t the mouth of Urwa were built by Altamsh for the protection of its water for the fort. 
The date Babur mentions (a few lines further) is presumably that of their erection. 

3 Cunningham, who gives 57 ft. as the height of this statue, says Babur'estimated 
it at 20 gaz, or 40 ft., but this is not so. Babur's word is not^as a measure of 24 fingers- 
breadth, but qdri, the length from the tip of the shoulde r to the fingers-ends ; it is 
about 33 inches, not less, I understand. Thus stated in qdrts Babur's estimate of the 
height comes very near Cunningham’s, being a good 55 ft. to 57 ft. (I may note that 
1 have usually translated qdri by “yard”, as the yard i.^ its nearest Knglish equivalent. 
The Pers. trs. of the B.N. translates by gas, possibly a larger#/:- than that of 24 fingers- 
breadth i.e. inches.) 
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naked without covering for the privities. Along the sides of 
Fol. 342^. the two Urwa lakes 20 or 30 wells have been dug, with water 
from which useful vegetables (sabzi karliklar ), flowers and trees 
are grown. Urwa is not a bad place ; it is shut in (T. tur) ; the 
idols are its defect; I, for my part, ordered them destroyed. 1 

Going out of Urwa into the fort again, we enjoyed the window 2 
of the Sultani-pul which must have been closed through the pagan 
time till now, went to Rahlm-dad’s flower-garden at the Evening 
Prayer, there dismounted and there slept. 

(//. A son of Rand Sangd negotiates with Babur) 

( Sep . zgtJi) On Tuesday the 14th of the month came people 
from Rana Sanga’s second son, Bikramajlt by name, who with 
his mother Padmawati was in the fort of Rantanbur. Before 
I rode out for Guallar, 3 others had come from his great and 
trusted Hindu, Asuk by name, to indicate Bikramajlt’s sub¬ 
mission and obeisance and ask a subsistence-allowance of 76 tales 
for him ; it had been settled at that time that parganas to the 
amount he asked should be bestowed on him, his men were given 
leave to go, with tryst for Guallar which we were about to visit. 
They came into Guallar somewhat after the trysting-day. The 
Hindu Asuk 4 is said to be a near relation of Bikramajlt’s mother 
Padmawati ; he, for his part, set these particulars forth father- 
?ol 343- like and son-like ; 3 they, for theirs, concurring with him, agreed 
to wish me well and serve me. At the time when SI. Mahmud 
( Khtlji ) was beaten by Rana Sanga and fell into pagan captivity 

1 The statues were not broken up by Babur’s agents ; they were mutilated ; their 
heads were restored with coloured plaster by the Jains (Cunningham p. 365 ; Luard 
p. 228). 

a rozan [or, auz:n] . . . tafarruj qlltb . Neither Cunningham nor Luard mentions 
this window, perhaps because Erskine does not ; nor is this name of a Gate found. 
It might be that of the Dhonda-paur (Cunningham, p. 339 )- The 1st Pers. trs. 
jl.O. 215 f. 210] omits the word rozan (or, auz:n) ; the 2nd (I.O. 217 f. 236^ renders 
it by ja i, place. Manifestly the Gate was opened by Babur, but, presumably, not 
precisely at the time of his visit. I am inclined to understand that rozan . . . 
tafarruj karda means enjoying the window formerly used by Muhammadan rulers. 
If auz: n be the right reading, its sense is obscure. 

3 This will have occurred in the latter half of 934 ah. of which no record is now 
known. 

4 lie is mentioned under the name Asuk Mai Rajput , as a servant of Rana Sanga 
by the Minit-i-sikandari , lith. ed. p. 161. In Bayleys Translation p. 273 he is called 
Awasuk, manifestly by clerical error, the sentence being az j&nib-i-au Asuk Mai 
Rajput dar an {qila 1 ) btida . . . 

5 ata-lfk , aughul-lik , i.c. he spoke to the son as a father, to the mother as a son. 
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( 9 2 5 AH.— 1519 AD.) he possessed a famous crown-cap ( taj-kula) 
and golden belt, accepting which Sanga let him go free. That 
crown-cap and golden belt must have become Bikramajlt’s ; his 
elder brother Ratan-sl, now Rana of ChTtur in his father’s place, 
had asked for them but Bikramajit had not given them up, 1 and 
now made the men he sent to me, speak to me about them, and 
ask for Blana in place of RantanbOr. We led them away from 
the Blana question and promised Shamsabad in exchange for 
Rantanbfir, To-day ( Muh. i/fth) they were given a nine clays’ 
tryst for Diana, were dressed in robes of honour, and allowed 
to go. 




(*• Hindu temples visited.) 

We rode from the flower-garden to visit the idol-houses of 
Guallar. Some are two, and some are three storeys high, each 
storey rather low, in the ancient fashion. On their stone plinths 
(izdra) are sculptured images. Some idol-houses, College-fashion, 
have a portico, large high cupolas 2 and madrdsa-\ike cells, each 
topped by a slender stone cupola 3 In the lower cells are idols 
carved in the rock. F °b 343*- 

After enjoying the sight of these buildings ('itndratlar) we left 
the fort by the south Gate, 4 made an excursion to the south, and 
went (north) to the Char-bagh Rahim-dad had made over-against 
the HatT-pul. 5 He had prepared a feast of cooked-meat (ash) 
for us and, after setting excellent food before us, made offering 
°f a mass of goods and coin worth 4 laks. From his Char-bagh 
I rode to my own. 

0 - Excursion to a waterfall.) 

(Sep. loth.) On Wednesday the 15th of the month I went to 
see a waterfall 6 kurohs (12 m.) to the south-east of Guallar. Less 

: The Mirat-i-sikcmdari (lith. ed. p. 234, Bavley’s trs. p. 372) confirms Babur’s state- 
Jhent that the precious things were at Bikramajlt's disposition. Perhaps they had 
been in his mother’s charge during her husband’s life. They were given later to 
Bahadur Shah of Oujrat. 

. a The Teli Mandlr has not a cupola but a waggon-roof of South Indiap style, whence 
*t may be that it has the southern name Telingana, suggested by Col. Luard. 

3 See Luard’s Photo. No. 139 and P. Mundy\s sketch of the fort p. 61. 

4 This will be the Ghargaraj-gate which looks south though it is not at the south 
^jd of the fort-hill where there is only a postern approached by a flight of stone steps 
'Cunningham p. 332). 

w The garden will have been on the lower ground at the foot of the ramp and not 
near the Hatl-pul itself where the scarp is precipitous. 
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than that must have been ridden ; 1 close to the Mid-day Prayer 
we reached a fall where sufficient water for one mill was coming 
down a slope (< qia ) an arghamchi 2 high. Below the fall there 
is a large lake; above it the water comes flowing through solid 
rock ; there is solid rock also below the fall. A lake forms 
wherever the water falls. On the banks of the water lie piece 
after piece of rock as if for seats, but the water is said not 
always to be there. We sat down above the fall and ate mdjun , 
went up-stream to visit its source ( badayai ), returned, got out on 
higher ground, and stayed while musicians played and reciters 
Fol. 344. repeated things {nima aitlldr ). The Ebony-tree which Hindis 
call tindu, was pointed out to those who had not seen it before. 
We went down the hill and, between the Evening and Bed-time 
Prayers, rode away, slept at a place reached near the second 
watch (midnight), and with the on-coming of the first watch of 
day (6 a.m. Muh . i6th-Oct. 1st) reached the Char-bagh and dis¬ 
mounted. 

(k. S aid hud-din s birth-place .) 3 

{Oct. 2nd) On Friday the 17th of the month, I visited the 
garden of lemons and pumeloes {sadd-fal) in a valley-bottom 
amongst the hills above a village called Sukhjana(P) 4 which is 
Salahu’d-dm’s birth-place. Returning to the Char-bagh, I dis¬ 
mounted there in the first watch. 5 

(/. Incidents of the march from Giidliar.) 

{Oct. 4th) On Sunday the 19th of the month, we rode before 
dawn from the Char-bagh, crossed the Kawarl-water and took our 
nooning {tushldnduk). After the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, 
at sunset passed the Chambal-water, between the Evening and 
Bed-time Prayers entered Dulpur-fort, there, by lamp-light, 

1 AfMndtn kichikraq dtldmlgh&n aikCmdnr. This may imply that the distance 
mentioned to Babur was found by him an over-estimate. Perhaps the fall was on the 
Murar-river. 

• Rope (Shaw); cordt qui aert d attacker !e bagage tur les chameaux (de Courteille) ; 
a thread of 20 cubits long for weaving (Steingass); I have the impression that an 
arghamchi is a horse’s tether. 

3 For information about this opponent of Babur in the battle of Kanwa, see the 
Asiatic J'miew , Nov. 1915, II. Beveridge’s art. Silhadi , and the Mir at - i- si ha nda ri. 

* Colonel Luard has suggested to us that the Babur-nama word Sukhjana may siand 
for Salwai or Sukhalhari, the names of two villages near Gualiar. 

5 Presumably of night, 6-9 p.m., of Saturday Muh. i8th-Oct. 2nd. 
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visited a Hot-bath which Abu’l-fath had made, rode on, and 
dismounted at the dam-head where the new Char-bagh is in 
making. 

{Oct. gt/i) Having stayed the night there, at dawn (. Monday 
20 t/i) I visited what places had been ordered made. 1 The face 
0 'us) of the roofed-tank, ordered cut in the solid rock, was not 
being got up quite straight ; more stone-cutters were sent for 
who were to make the tank-bottom level, pour in water, and, by 
help of the water, to get the sides to one height. They got the 
face up straight just before the Other Prayer, were then ordered 
to fill the tank with water, by help of the water made the sides Fol. 3443. 
match, then busied themselves to smooth them. 1 ordered 
a water-chamber ( db-kJuhia ) made at a place where it would be 
cut in the solid rock ; inside it was to be a small tank also cut 
in the solid rock. 


{Here the record of 6 days is wanting .) 2 

{Oct. 12th?) To-day, Monday {27 th ?\ there was a majun party. 
{Oct. 1 gift) On Tuesday I was still in that same place. {Oct. 14th) 
On the night of Wednesday^ after opening the mouth and eating 
something 4 we rode for Sikri. Near the second watch (mid- 
night), we dismounted somewhere and slept ; I myself could 
not sleep on account of pain in my ear, whether caused by cold, 
as is likely, I do not know. At the top of the dawn, we bestirred 
ourselves from that place, and in the first watch dismounted at 

1 f 330 ^ and f. 3393. 

2 Between the last explicit date in the text, viz. Sunday, Muh. 19th, and the one 
next following, vis. Saturday, Safar 3rd, the diaiy of six days is wanting. . The gup 
i=cems to be between the unfinished account of doings in Dhulpur and the incomplete 
one of those of the Monday of the party. For one of the intermediate days Babur 
bad made an appointment, when in Gualiar (f. 343), with the envoys of Bikramaji t, the 
trysting-day Iwing Muh. 23rd ( i.c . 9 days after Mull. 14th). Babur is likely to have 
gone to Blana as planned; that envoys met him there may be surmised from the 
circumstance that when negociations with Bikramajit were renewed in Agra (f. 345 b 
two sets of envoys were present, a “ former ” one and a “ later ” one, and this although 
all envoys had been dismissed from Gualiar. The “former 1 ones will have been 
those who went to liiana, were not given leave there, but were brought on to Agra ; 
the “later” ones may have come to Agra direct from Ranthambbor. It suit-, all 
round to take it that pages have been lost on which was the record of the end of the 
Dhulpur visit, of the journey to the, as yet unseen, fort of Biiina, of tryst kept by the 
envoys, of other doings in Buna where, judging from the time taken to reach Sikri, 
it may be that the t/iajun parly vvas held. 

3 Anglic^, Tuesday after 6 p.m. 

* aghaa ah: tub nirna yfb, which words seem to imply the breaking of a fast. 
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the garden now in making at Slkrl. The garden-wall and well- 
buildings were not getting on to my satisfaction ; the overseers 
therefore were threatened and punished. We rode on from 
Slkrl between the Other and Evening Prayers, passed through 
Marhakur, dismounted somewhere and slept. 

{Oct. 15tJi) Riding on {Thursday 30 th ), we got into Agra 
during the first watch (6-9 a.m.). In the fort I saw the honoured 
Khadlja-sultan Begim who had stayed behind for several reasons 
when Fakhr-i-jahan Begim started for Kabul. Crossing Jun 
(Jumna), I went to the Garden-of-eight paradises. 1 

{in. Arrival of kinswomen?) 

{Oct. 17th) On Saturday the 3rd of Safar, between the Other 
and Evening Prayers, I went to see three of the great-aunt 
beglms, 2 Gauhar-shad Begim, Badfu’l-jamal Begim, and Aq 
Begim, with also, of lesser beglms, 3 SI. Mas‘ud Mlrza’s daughter 
Khan-zada Begim, and Sultan-bakht Beglm’s daughter, and my 
yinka chickds grand-daughter, that is to say, Zainab-sultan 
Begim. 4 They had come past Tuta and dismounted at a small 
Fol. 345. standing-water {qara su) on the edge of the suburbs. I came 
back direct by boat. 

{n. Despatch of an envoy to receive charge of Rantkambhor .) 

{Oct. tgtli) On Monday the 5th of the month of Safar, HamusI 
son of Dlwa, an old Hindu servant from Bhlra, was joined with 
Bikramajlt’s former S and later envoys in order that pact and 
agreement for the surrender of Ranthanbur and for the 
' conditions of Bikramajlt’s service might be made in their own 
(hindu) way and custom. Before our man returned, he was to 
see, and learn, and make sure of matters ; this done, if that 

1 Doubtless the garden owes its name to the eight heavens or paradises mentioned 
in the Quran {Hughes’ Dictionary oj Islam s.n. Paradise). Babur appears to have 
reached Agra on the 1st of Safar; the 2nd may well have been spent on the home 
affairs of a returned traveller. 

* The great, or elder trio were daughters cf SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mtrza, Babur’s paternal- 
aunts therefore, of his dutiful attendance on whom, Gul-badan writes. 

3 “ Lesser,” i.e. younger in age, lower in rank as not being the daughters of 
a sovereign Murza, and held in less honour because of a younger generation. 

4 Gul -badan mentions the arrival in Hindustan of a khanim of this name, who was 
a daughter of Si. Mahmud Khan Ckagkatal , Babur’s maternal-uncle; to this maternal 
relationship the word chic ha (mother) may refer. Yinka , uncle’s or elder brother’s 
wife, has occurred before (tf. 192, 207), chicha not till now. 

5 Cf. f. 344^ and n.5 concerning the surmised movements of this set of envoys. 



person {i.e. Bikramajit) stood fast to his spoken word, I, for my 


part, promised that, God bringing it aright, I would set him in 
his father’s place as Rana of Chitur. 1 

{Here the record of J days is wanting .) 

{o. A levy on stipendiaries.') 

{Oct. 22nd) By this time the treasure of Iskandar and Ibrahim 
in Dihli and Agra was at an end. Royal orders were given 
therefore, on Thursday the 8th of Safar, that each stipendiary 
{wajhddr) should drop into the Dlwan, 30 in every 100 of his 
allowance, to be used for war-material and appliances, for equip¬ 
ment, for powder, and for the pay of gunners and matchlockmen. 

(/. Royal letters sent into Khurasan.) 

{Oct. 24-th) On Saturday the 10th of the month, Pay-master 
SI. Muhammad’s foot-man Shah Oasim who once before had 
taken letters of encouragement to kinsfolk in Khurasan, 2 was 
sent to Her! with other letters to the purport that, through God’s 
grace, our hearts were at ease in Hindustan about the rebels and Fol. 345^ 
pagans of east and west; and that, God bringing it aright, we 
should use every means and assuredly in the coming spring 
should touch the goal of our desire. 3 On the margin of a royal 
letter sent to Ahmad Afshar {Turk) a summons to Farldun the 
qabuz-p\ayzx was written with my own hand. 

{Here the record of 11 days is wanting.) 

1 This promise was first proffered in Gualiar (f. 343). 

2 These may be Bai-qar.\ kinsfolk or Miran-shahls married to them. No record of 
Shah Qasim’s earlier mission is preserved ; presumably he was sent in 934 ah. and the 
record will have been lost with mucli more of that years. Khwand-amir may well 
have had to do with this second mission, since he could inform Babur of the discomfort 
caused in Ileri by the near leaguer of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Auzbeg. 

AIbatta airzumlzni har nu qillb tigurhumiz dar. The following versions of this 
sentence attest its difficulty IVdqi*ati-baburi , 1st trs. I.O. 215 i. 212, albatta khudrii 
0a har mV l ka bashad dar an khftb khy Ihitn rasdnnd ; and 2nd trs. I.O. 217 f. 238^, 
albatta dar har mV karda khudrii ml rasanim ; Memoirs p. 38$. “ I would make an 
effort and return in person to Kibul” ; Mt!moires ii, 356, je prats tons mes efforts pour 
pousscr en avant. I surmise, as Payanda-i-hasan seems to have done (1st Pers. trs. 
supra), that the passage alludes to Babur’s aims in Hindustan which he expects to 
touch in the coming spring. What seems likely to be implied is what Brskine says 
*ud more, viz. return Lo Kabul, renewal of conflict with ihc Auzbeg and release of 
Khurasan kin through success. As is said by Babur immediately after this, Tahmasp 
°f Persia had defeated ‘Ubaidu’l lah Auzbeg before Babur’s letter was written. 
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In todays forenoon ( Tuesday 20th P) I made a beginning of 
eating quicksilver. 1 

(q. News f rom Kabul and Khurasan.) 2 3 

(Nov. 4th) On Wednesday the 21st of the month (Safar) 
a Hindustani foot-man ( plada) brought dutiful letters ( l arz- 
ddshtlar ) from Kamran and Khwaja Dost-i-khawand. The 
Khwaja had reached Kabul on the 10th of Zu’l-hijja 3 and will 
have been anxious to goon 4 to Humayun’s presence, but there 
comes to him a man from Kamran, saying, “ Let the honoured 
Khwaja come (to see me) ; let him deliver whatever royal orders 
there may be ; let him go on to Humayun when matters have 
been talked over.” 5 Kamran will have gone into Kabul on the 
17th of Zu’l-hijja (Sep. 2nd ), will have talked with the Khwaja 
and, on the 28th of the same month, will have let him go on for 
Fort Victory (Qila'-i-zafar). 

There was this excellent news in the dutiful letters received :_ 

that Shah-zada Tahmasp, resolute to put down the Auzbeg,^ had 
overcome and killed Rlnish (var. Zlnlsh) Aiizbeg in Damghan 
and. made a general massacre of his people ; that ‘Ubaid Khan, 
getting sure news about the Qizil-bdsh (Red-head) had risen from 
round Her!, gone to Merv, called up to him there all the sultans 
of Samarkand and those parts, and that all the sultans of 
Ma wara’u’n-nahr had gone to help him7 

This same foot-man brought the further news that Humayun 
was said to have had a son by the daughter of Yadgar Taghal, 

1 Simdbyundbtl bunyadqildim , a statement which would be less abrupt if it followed 
a record of illness. Such a record may have been made and lost. 

2 T. he Preliminaries to this now somewhat obscure section will have been lost in the 
gap of 934 All. They will have given Babur* instructions to Khwaja Dost-i-khawand 
and have thrown light on the unsatisfactory state of Kabul, concerning which a good 
deal comes out later, particularly in Babur’s letter to its Governor Khwaja Kalan. It 
may be right to suppose that Kamran wanted Kabul and that he expected the Khwaja 
to bring him an answer to his request for it, whether made by himself or for him, 
through some-one, his mother perhaps, whom Babur now sent for to Hindustan. 

3 934 ah.—A ugust 26th 1528 ad. 

4 The useful verb tibram&k which connotes agitation of mind with physical move- 
ment, wull here indicate anxiety on the Khwaja s part to fulfil his mission to Humayun. 

- Kamran s messenger seems to repeat his master’s words, using the courteous 
imperative of the 3rd person plural. 

0 Though Babur not infrequently writes of t.g. Bengalis and Auzbegs and Turks in 
the singular, the Bengali, the Auzbcg, the Turk, he seems here to mean ‘Ubaidu’l-lah, 
the then dominant Auzbeg, although Kuchiim was Khaqan. 

f iiis muster preceded defeat near Jam of which Babur heard some 19 days later. 
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and that Kamran was said to be marrying in Kabul, taking the 
daughter of his mother’s brother SI. ‘All Mlrza (. Begchik )} 

( r * Honours for an artificer.) 2 

On this same day Sayyid Daknl of Shiraz the diviner ( gkaiba - 
gar ?) was made to wear a dress of honour, given presents, and 
ordered to finish the arched (?) well (khwaraliq-chdJi) as he best 
knew how. 

(s. The Wdlidiyyah-risala {Parental-tract)) 

{Nov. 6th) On Friday the 23rd of the months such heat 4 
appeared in my body that with difficulty I got through the 
Congregational Prayer in the Mosque, and with much trouble 
through the Mid-day Prayer, in the book-room, after due time, 
and little by little. Thereafter s having had fever, I trembled 
less on Sunday {Nov. 28th). During the night of Tuesday 6 the 
2 7th of the month Safar, it occurred to me to versify {nazm qilmaq) 

1 Ilumayim’s wife was Bega BegTm, the later HajI Begim ; Kamran’s bride was 
1 er cousin perhaps named Mah-afruz (Gul-badan’s Humciyun-nama f. 64^). The 

ear-say tense used by the messenger allows the inference that he was not accredited to 
gne the news but merely repeated the rumour of Kabul. The accredited bcarer-of- 
kood-tidmgs came later (f. 346^). 

2 There three enigmatic words in this section. The first is the Sayyid’s 
gnomen ; was he (tabu, rather dark of hue, or saitn y one who knows, or rukttl, 

ne who props, erects scaffolding, etc. ? The second mentions his occupation ; was 
oca ghaiba-gar, diviner (Erskinc, water-finder), a jiba-gar, cuirass-maker, ora jib&* 
of u c 1 i 1 st u ern * Inaker ’ which last ^its with well-making ? The third describes the kind 
for i - 1 • had 111 hand ’ P erha P s the stone one of f. 353/.; had it scaffolding, or was it 
If tw 0 , £' water only {kkwHrcdiq ); had it an arch, or was it chambered {khwazatiq) ? 
tro > 1 UF S ordcrs for the work had been preserved,—they may be lost from f. 344^, 
uoie would have been saved to scribes and translators, as an example of whose 
exr rtaiI J 1 T t ]t may ** mentioned that from the third word ( khwaraliq ?) Erskinc 
roevp” jets d’eau and artificial water-works ”, and de Courteille “ tailU dans le 

of 3 -;} 1 ! Ba huPs datings in Safar are inconsistent with his of Muharram, if a Muharram 
days [as given by Gladwin and others]. 

fardrat. This Erskine renders by “so violent an illness ” (p. 3SS), dc Courteille 
J pn , WWi ' inflammation d'cntrailles ” (ii, 357), both swayed perhaps by the earlier 
Ind’ M ?’ ° n I0tk ’ Bidn ] r ’ s medicinal quick-silver, a drug long in use in 

an .] la , or lnt emal affections (Erskine). Some such ailment may have been recorded 
s l *? c record lost (f. 345^ and n. 8), but the heat, fever, and trembling in the illness 
cUmatfc fever wilh the reference to last’s year’s attack of fever, .all point to 

Consistently with the readings quoted in the preceding 
rnc ’ id and dc C. date the onset of the fever as Sunday am) translate ’ >1: to 
EViff! • t W( q dayS a ^ ter ’ cap ' ! . ot ke necessary however to specify the interval bet ween 

cold V « and Sunday; the text is not explicit ; it seems safe 1.0 surmise onlv that the 
V t l' 'T as ]ess severe on Sunday ; the fever had ceased on the following Thursday. 
Anglice, Monday after 6p. in. 
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the Walidiyyah-risala of his Reverence Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah . 1 
I laid it to heart that if 1 ^ going to the soul of his Reverence 2 for 
protection, were freed from this disease, it would be a sign that 
my poem was accepted, just as the author of the Qasidatu 7 - 
burda 3 was freed from the affliction of paralysis when his poem 
Fol. 346b. had been accepted. To this end I began to versify the tract, 
using the metre 4 of Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahim JdmVs Subhatul - 
abrar (Rosary of the Righteous). Thirteen couplets were made 
in that same night. I tasked myself not to make fewer than io 
a day ; in the end one day had been omitted. While last year 
every time such illness had happened, it had persisted at least 
a month or 40 days , 3 this year, by God’s grace and his Reverence s 
favour, I was free, except for a little depression ( afsurda ), on 
Thursday the 29th of the month (Nov. 12th). The end of 
versifying the contents of the tract was reached on Saturday 
the 8th of the first Rabf (Nov. 20th). One day 52 couplets had 
been made. 6 


(/. Troops warned for service .) 

(Nov. nth ) On Wednesday the 28th of the month royal 
orders were sent on all sides for the armies, saying, “God 

1 The Kashah&t-i-'aind l-hay&t (Tricklings from the fountain of life) contains an 
interesting and almost contemporary account of the Khwaja and of his Walidiyyah- 
risala. A summary of what in it concerns the Khwaja can be read in the JRAS. 
Jan. 1916, H. Beveridge’s art. The tract, so far as we have searched, is now known 
in European literature only through Babur’s metrical translation of it; and this, again, 
is known only through the Kampur Diwan. [It may be noted here, though the topic 
belongs to the beginning of th eB&bur-nama (f. 2), that the Rashah&t con tains particulars 
about Ahrari’s interventions.for peace between Babur’s father ‘Umar Shaikh and those 
with whom he quarrelled.] 

“Here unfortunately, Mr. Elphinstone’s Turki copy finally ends” (Erskine), 
that is to say, the Elphinstone Codex belonging to the Faculty of Advocates of 
Edinburgh. 

3 This work, Al-busiri’s famous poem in praise of the Prophet, has its most recent 
notice in M. Rend Basset’s article of the Encyclopedia of Islam (Leyden and London). 

4 Babur’s technical terms to describe the metre lie used are, ramal musaddas 
makhbun ‘arus and sarb guh ablar gah makhbun tnuhzuf wazn. 

5 aiitkSn yil (u) bar tnahal miindaq 'arizat him biildi , from which it seems correct 
to omit the u (and), thus allowing the reference to be to last year’s illnesses only; 
because no record, of any date, survives of illness lasting even one full month, and 
no other year has a lacuna of sufficient length unless one goes improbably far back : for 
these attacks seem to be of Indian climatic fever. One in last year (934 AH.) lasting 
25-26 days (f. 331) might be called a month’s illness ; another or others may have 
happened in the second half of the year and their record be lost, as several have been 
lost, to the detriment of connected narrative. 

6 Mr. Erskine’s rendering (/Memoirs p.388) of the above section shows something 
of what is gained by acquaintance which he had not, with the Rashahat-i- ‘ainu'l-kayal 
and with Babur’s versified W&lidiyyak-risala. 
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{it. News of the loss of Bihar reaches Dhulpiirl) 

(fan. qth) On the eve of Sunday the 28th of the month 
' Rabl ‘ 7/ -) we crossed the Jun (Jumna) at the 6th gari of the 
3rd watch (2.15 a .m.) and started for the Lotus-garden of Diilpur. 

he 3rd watch was near 1 (Sunday mid-day) when we reached it. 
1 laces were assigned on the border of the garden, where begs 
and the household might build or make camping-grounds for 
themselves. 

{Jan. igtli) On I hursday the 3rd of the first Jumada, a place 
Was fixed in the s.e. of the garden for a Hot-bath ; the ground 
was to be levelled ; I ordered a plinth (?) {kursi) erected on the 
evelled ground, and a Bath to be arranged, in one room of which 
Was to be a reservoir io x io. 

On this same day Khalifa sent from Agra dutiful letters of 
^.azi Jia and Bir-sing Deo, saying it had been heard said that 
skandar’s son Mahmud (Ludt) had taken Bihar (town). This 
news decided for getting the army to horse. 

{Jan. ifh) On Friday (fumddh I. 4th), we rode out from the 
Lotus-garden at the 6th gari (8.15 a . m .); at the Evening Prayer 
We reached Agra. We met Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza on the 
road Who would have gone to Dulpur, Chln-ttmur Jso who must 
have been coming into Agra, 2 

{Jan. 15th) On Saturday (jth) the counselling begs having 
een summoned, it was settled to ride eastwards on Thursday 
the 10th of the month (Jan. 21st). 




(jj- News of Badakhshan.') 

On this same Saturday letters came from Kabul with news 
hat Humayfln, having mustered the army on that side (Tra¬ 
montana), and joined SI. Wais to himself, had set out with 
VO,ooo men for Samarkand ; 3 on this SI. Wais’ younger brother 

which I translate in accordance with other uses of the verb, as 
» T P S approach, hut is taken by some other workers to mean “near its end ”. 

as th# ncrt ex P“®^y sa ^, Clnn-tlmur may have been met with on the road ; 

3 als ° l ham) suggests. 

that-»h ,h * above,l ' e --IMar-tuima adds the important item reported by Ilmnavun, 

• here was talk of peace. BSbur replied that. if the time for negotiation wore not, 
elea’e unt, ‘l such tim « the affairs of Hindustan were 

savimr in ’ff 1 ,s / ollowec j ,n lhe A - A • hy a seeming quotation from Babur’s letter, 
nh a n ctfcct that he was about to leave Hindu-fin, and that his follower in Kabul 
made or? 1 E I - ,Lana rnust . pryi*are for the expedition against SamaiUnd which would be 
» ms own arrival. None of the above matter is now with the Babur-ncima : 


Fol. 356^. 
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Shah-qull goes and enters Hisar, Tarsun Muhammad leaves 
Tirmiz, takes Oabadlan and asks for help ; Humayun sends 
Tulik Kukuldash and Mir Khvvurd 1 with many of his men and 
what Mughuls there were, then follows himself. 2 

{Here 4 days record is wanting.) 

{kk. Babur starts for the East.) 

{Jan. 20th ) On Thursday the 10th of the first Jumada, I set 
Fo1 - 357 - out for the East after the 3rd gari {cir. 7.10a.m.), crossed Jtin 
by boat a little above Jalislr, and went to the Gold-scattering- 
garden. 3 It was ordered that the standard {tiigh) ) drum, stable 
and all the army-folk should remain on the other side .of the 
water, opposite to the garden, and that persons coming for an 
interview 4 should cross by boat. 

(//. Arrivals.) 

{Jan. 22nd) On Saturday {12th) Ismail Mlta, the Bengal 
envoy brought the Bengali's offering (Nasrat Shah’s), and waited 
on me in Hindustan fashion, advancing to within an arrow's 
flight, making his reverence, and retiring. They then put on him 
the due dress of honour {khi'lat) which people call * * * * 5 , and 

either it was there once, was used by Abu’l-fazl and lost before the Persian trss. were 
made ; or Abu’l-fazl used Babur’s original, or copied, letter itself. That desire for 
peace prevailed is shewn by several matters Tahniasp, the victor, asked and obtained 
the hand of an Auzbeg in marriage ; Auzbeg envoys came to Agra, and with them Turk 
Khwajas having a mission likely to have been towards peace (f. 357^) ; Babur’s wish 
for peace is shewn above and on f. 359 in a summarized letter to 11 umayun. (Cf. Abu’l- 
ghazi’s Shajarati - Turk [His to ire des Mongols , Dcsmaisons’ trs. p. 216]; Akbar*nSma f 
H.B.’s trs. i, 270.) 

A here-useful slip of reference is made by the translator of the Akbar-n&ma (l.c . n. 3) 
to the Fragment [Mtmoires li, 456) instead of to the Babur-nama translation [Mtmoires 
ii, 381). The utility of the slip lies in its accompanying comment that deC.’s translation 
is in closer agreement with the Akbar-tulma than with Babur’s words. Thus the 
Akbar-natna passage is brought into comparison with what it is now safe to regard as 
its off-shoot, through Turk! and French, in the Fragment. When the above comment 
on their resemblance was made, we were less assured than now as to the genesis of 
the Fragment (Index s.n. Fragment). 

1 Hind al’rt guardian (O. TVs JlumnyinmUma trs. p. 106, n. 1). 

Nothing more about Humayun’s expedition is found in the B.N. ; he left 
Badakhsh&n a few months later and arrived in Agra, after his mother (r. 38u4), at a date 
in August of which the record is wanting. 

1 under 6m. from Agra. Gul-badan (f. 16) records a visit to the garden, during 
which her father said lie was weary of sovereignty. Cf. f.331 6> p.589 n. 2. 

4 burnish kilkun kishilar. 

s MSS. vary or are indecisive as to the omitted word. I am unable to fill the gap. 
Erskine has Sir Mdwineh (or hair-twist)” (p. 399 ), Be Courteille, Sir-mouinek 
(ii, 382). Muina means ermine, sable and other fine fur (Shfltnszi l-lit ghat, p 274, 
coJ. 1). 
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himself there. 1 Here-upon the Auzbegs, with entire disregard 
of their opponents, 2 left their counsels at this :—“ Let all of us 
sultans and khans seat ourselves in Mashhad ; 3 let a few of us 
be told off with 20,000 men to go close to the Qlzll-bash camp 4 
and not let them put head out; let us order magicians 3 to work 
their magic directly Scorpio appears; 6 by this stratagem the 
enemy will be enfeebled, and we shall overcome.” So said, they 
niarch from Merv. Shah-zada gets out of Mashhad. 7 He 
confronts them near Jam-and-Khirgird. 8 There defeat befalls the 
Auzbeg side. 9 A mass of sultans are overcome and slaughtered. 

In one letter it ( khuct) was written, “It is not known for certain Fol. 34S. 
that any sultan except Kuchum Khan has escaped ; not a man 
who went with the army has come back up to now.” The 


, c ‘ )• (Cf. Vullers Diet. s.rt. rad; Kdclus’ JJAsie Antirieure p. 219 ; and O’Donovan’s 
ji er 7 ! Oasts.) Perhaps light on the distinguished people {radagan) is given by the 
a bis tan's notice of an ancient sect, the Radlyan, seeming to be fire-worshippers whose 
chief was Rad-guna, an eminently brave hero of the latter part of Jamshid’s reign 
Oo,, *c. ?). Of the town Radagan Daulat Shah makes frequent mention. A second 
°wn so-called and having a tower lies north of Ispahan. 

T- - ^ ese days trench-warfare it w'ould give a wrong impression to say that 
..ahrnasp entrenched himself; he did what Babur did before his battles at Panlpat 
and Kanwa {q.v.). 

The Auzbegs will have omitted from their purview of affairs that Tahmasp’s men 
*ere veterans. 


The holy city had been captured by ‘Ubaid Khan in 933 ah. (1525 ad. ), but nothing 
,n 4 ™ n Shaikh’s narrative indicates that they were now there in force. 

Presumably the one in the Radagan-meadow. 

6 *f si ng the yada-tash to ensure victory (Index s.ti .). 

* j ^ l hen, as now, Scorpio’s appearance were expected in Oct.-Nov., the Auzbegs 
r . . greatly over-estimated their power to check Tahmasp’s movements ; but it seems 
n air y c ’kar that they expected Scorpio to follow Virgo in Sept.-Oct. according to the 

• ncient view of the Zodiacal Signs which allotted two houses to the large Scorpio and, 

« admitted Libra at all, placed it between Scorpio’s claws (Virgil’s Georgies i, 32 
^ P'hd's Metamorphoses , ii, 195.—H.B.). 

j^ r R would appear that the Auzbegs, after hearing that Xahmasp was encamped at 
lagan, expected to intcqxjse themselves in his way at Mashhad and to gel their 
£ ’°°^ to Radagan before he broke camp. Jihm asp’s swiftness spoiled their plan ; 

have stayed at Radagan a short time only, perhaps till he had further news of 
Ur* j ?bcgs, perhaps also for commissariat purposes and to rest his force. He visited 
tf> C S “ rine Reza, and had reached Jam in time to confront his adversaries as 

l y rAm 5 down to it from Zttwarfcb&d (Pilgrims’Town). 

•j j hirjvml. rm many MSS. have it. It seems lo be a hamlet or suburb of Jam 

i-‘ c . Alam-&rui (lith. ed. p. 40) writes Khusrau-jard-iJam (the Khusrau-throne of 
(il l P ef h a P s rhetorically. The hamlet is Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman JaruVs birthplace 
“'I* u! . S hali’s Taski :t y E. G. Browne’s ed. p. 4S3). Jam now appears on maps as 
tv, L at '! Sh aikh Janii, the tomb {turbot) being that of the saintly ancestor of Akbar’s 
^thcr Hamida banu. 

*he i Alam-CirdT (lith. ed. p. 31) says, but in grandiose language, that ‘Ubaid Khan 
Dr 1 Rt ^ oot his standard 40 of the most eminent men of Transoxania who 
ayedfcr his success, but that as his cause was not good, their supplications were 
ne d backwards, and that all were slam where they had prayed. 
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sultans who were in Hisar abandoned it. Ibrahim jam's son 
Chalma, whose real name is Isma‘Il, must be in the fort. 1 

{x. Letters written by Babur.) 

{Nov. 2jth and 28th ) This same Blan Shaikh was sent quite 
quickly back with letters for Humayun and Kamran. These 
and other writings being ready by Friday the 14th of the month 
{Nov. 27th ) were entrusted to him, his leave was given, and on 
Saturday the 15th he got well out of Agra. 


Copy of a Letter to Humayun. 2 


“The first matter, after saying, ‘Salutation’ to Humayun 
whom I am longing to see, is this :— 

• Exact particulars of the state of affairs on that side and on 
this 3 have been made known by the letters and dutiful representa¬ 
tions brought on Monday the 10th of the first Rabl‘ by Beg-glna 
and Blan Shaikh. 

( Turkt) Thank God ! a son is born to thee ! 

A son to thee, to me a heart-enslaver ( dil-bandi). 


May the Most High ever allot to thee and to me tidings as 
joyful! So may it be, O Lord of the two worlds ! ” 

“ Thou sayest thou hast called him Al-aman ; God bless and 
prosper this 1 Thou writest it so thyself {z.e. Al-aman), but hast 

* Here the 1st Pers. trs. ( 1 . 0 . 215 f. 214) mentions that it was Chalma who wrote and 
despatched the exact particulars of the defeat of the Auzbegs. This information explains 
the presumption Babur expresses. It shows that Chalma was in Hisar where he may 
have written his letter to give news to Humayun. At the time Blan Shaikh left, 
the Mirxfi was near Kishm; if he had been the enterprising man lie was not, one 
would surmise that he had moved to seize the chance of the sultans’ abandonment of 
Hisar, without waiting for his father’s urgency (fi3486). Whether he had done so 
and was the cause of the sultans’ flight, is not known from any chronicle yet come to 
our hands. Chalma’s father Ibrahim /dm died fighting for Babur against Shaibiq 
Khan in 906 ah. {f.qob). 

As the sense of the name-of-officc Chalma is still in doubt, I suggest that it may he 
an equivalent of aftCibachi , bearer of the water-bottle on journeys. T. chalma can 
mean a water vessel carried on the saddle bow ; one Chalma on record was a sa/arckf ; 
if, in this word, 5ajar be read to mean journey, an approach is made to aftabachi 
(fob 15 b and note ; Blochmann’s A.-i-A. p. 378 and n.3). 

3 The copies of Babur’s Turk! letter to Humayun and the later one to Khwaja Tvalsn 
(f. ’,59) are in some MSS. of the Persian text translated only (I.O. 215 f. 214) ; in 
(glu ts app ; r in Turbi only (T.O. 217 f. 240) ; in others appear in Turk! and Persian 
(B. M.Add. 26,000 and I.O. 2989) ; while in Muh. Shirazl’s lith. ed. they are omitted 
altogether (p. 228). 

3 Trans- and Cis-llindukush. Payanda-hasan (in one of his useful glosses to the 
1 st Pers. trs.)amplifies here by “ Khur&san, M ;1 wara’u*n-nahr and Kabul”. 





over-looked that common people mostly say alama or aildmdn. 1 Fol. 348A 
Besides that, this Al is rare in names. 2 May God bless and 

prosper him in name and person ; may He grant us to keep 

Al-aman (peace) for many years and many decades of years ! 3 
May He now order our affairs by His own mercy and favour ; 
not in many decades comes such a chance as this ! ” 4 

“Again :—On Tuesday the I ith of the month (Nov. 23rd) came 
the false rumour that the Balkhls had invited and were fetching 

QurbanS into Balkh.” 

“ Again :—Kamran and the Kabul begs have orders to join 
thee ; this done, move on Hisar, Samarkand, Her! or to what¬ 
ever side favours fortune. Mayst thou, by God’s grace, crush 
foes and take lands to the joy of friends and the down-casting 
of adversaries ! Thank God ! now is your time to risk life and 
slash swords. 6 Neglect not the work chance has brought; slothful 
h’fe in retirement befits not sovereign rule :— 

(Persian) He grips the world who hastens ; 

Empire yokes not with delay ; 

All else, confronting marriage, stops, 

Save only sovereignty. 7 

If through God’s grace, the Balkh and Hisar countries be won 
^nd held, put men of thine in Hisar, Kamran’s men in Balkh. 

Should Samarkand also be won, there make thy seat. Hisar, Fol. 349- 
God willing, I shall make a crown-domain. Should Kamran 
regard Balkh as small, represent the matter to me ; please God! 

I Wilt make its defects good at once out of those other countries.” 

“Again :—As thou k no west, the rule has always been that 

The words Babur gives as mispronunciations are somewhat uncertain in sense ; 

Manifestly both are of ill-omen :—Al-aman itself [of which the alamfi of the Hai. MS. 
a nd Ilminsky maybe an abbreviation,] is the cry of the vanquished, “Quarter ! mercy 1”; 

*man and also aldman can represent a Turkman raider. 

^ Presumably amongst Timurids. 

* Perhaps Babur here makes a placatory little joke. 

that offered by Tahmasp’s rout of the Auzbegs at Jam. 

6 Be was an adherent of Babur. Cf. f. 353. 

. Ihe plural “your ” will include Humilyun and Kamran. Neither had yet shewn 
nimsclf the heritor of his faUier's personal dash and valour ; they had lacked the stress 
"Inch shaped his heroism. 

My husband has traced these lines to Nir.imfs Khusrau and Shinn. [They occur 
°n f. 256^ in his MS. of 317 folios.] j&bur may have quoted from im*m> 'i \, -;i >ehis 
varies. The lines need their context to be understood ; they are part of 
*Jf\ n s address to Khusrau when she refuses to marry him because at the time he i? 

'ghting for his sovereign position : and they say, in effect, that while alt other work 
sl0 P s f° r Marriage (kadkhucifii), kingly rule does not. 
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when thou hadst six parts, Kamran had five ; this having been 
constant, make no change.” 

“ Again :—Live well with thy younger brother. Elders must 
bear the burden ! 1 I have the hope that thou, for thy part, wilt 
keep on good terms with him ; he, who has grown up an active 
and excellent youth, should not fail, for his part, in loyal duty 
to thee.” 2 

“ Again :—Words from thee are somewhat few ; no person has 
Fol. 349<$. come from thee for two or three years past; the man I sent to 
thee (Beg Muhammad tcfalluqchi) came back in something over 
a year ; is this not so ? ” 

‘‘Again :— x 4 s for the “retirement”, “retirement”, spoken of in 
thy letters,—retirement is a fault for sovereignty ; as the honoured 
(Sa'di) says :— 3 

' {Persian) If thy foot be fettered, choose to be resigned ; 

If thou ride alone, take thou thine own head. 

No bondage equals that of sovereignty ; retirement matches not 
with rule.” 

“ Again : —Thou hast written me a letter, as I ordered thee to 
do ; but why not have read it over ? If thou hadst thought of 
reading it, thou couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to 
read it, wouldst certainly have made alteration in it. Though by 
taking trouble it can be read, it is very puzzling, and who ever 
saw an enigma in prose ? 4 Thy spelling, though not bad, is not 
quite correct ; thou writest iltafat with ta ( iltafdl ) and qidinj 
wither* (i qtlinj ?)5 Although thy letter can be read if every sort 


1 Aitlughlar kutdrlmlik kirdk ; 2nd Pers. trs. bnzurg&n bardasht mi baldkardand. 
This dictum may be a quotation. I have translated it to agree with Babur’s reference 
to the ages of the brothers, but aulughl&r expresses greatness of position as well as 
seniority in age, and the dictum may be taken as a TurkI version of “ Noblesse oblige ”, 
and may also mean ** The great must be magnanimous”. (Cf. de C.’s Diet. s.?i. 
kuldritnlik. ) [It may be said of the verb barddskia:: used in the Pers. trs., that 
AtnYl-fazl, perhaps translating kutdrimlik reported to him, puts it into Babur’s mouth 
when, after praying to Lake Humayun’s illness upon himself, he cried with conviction, 
“ I have borne it away” (A.N. trs. H.B. i, 276).] 

2 If Babur had foreseen that his hard-won rule in Hindustan was to be given to the 
winds of one son’s frivolities and the others disloyalty, his words of scant content with 
what the Hindustan of his desires had brought him, would have expressed a yet keener 
pain {Rdmpur Dnvdn E. D. R.’s ed. p. 15 1-5 fr.ft.). 

3 Bostdn, cap. Advice of Noshirwdn to Hurmuz (H. B.). 

4 A little joke at the expense of the notifying letter. 

5 For yd, Mr. Erskine writes be. What the mistake was is an open question; I have 
guessed an exchange of i for u, because such an exchange is not infrequent amongst 
TurkI long vowels. 
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of pains be taken, yet it cannot be quite understood because of 
that obscure wording of thine. Thy remissness in letter-writing 
seems to be due to the thing which makes thee obscure, that is 
to say, to elaboration. In future write without elaboration ; use 
plain, clear words. So will thy trouble and thy reader’s be less.” 

“ Again:—Thou art now to go on a great business ; 1 take 
counsel with prudent and experienced begs, and act as they say. 

If thou seek to pleasure me, give up sitting alone and avoiding 
society. Summon thy younger brother and the begs twice daily 
to thy presence, not leaving their coming to choice ; be the 
business what it may, take counsel and settle every word and 
act in agreement with those well-wishers.” 

“ Again :—Khwaja Kalan has long had with me the house- 
friend’s intimacy; have thou as much and even more with him. Fol. 350. 
If, God willing, the work becomes less in those parts, so that 
thou wilt not need Kamran, let him leave disciplined men in 
Balkh and come to my presence.” 

“ Again :—Seeing that there have been such victories, and such 
conquests, since Kabul has been held, I take it to be well-omened ; 

I have made it a crown-domain ; let no one of you covet it.” 

“ Again :—Thou hast done well {yakhsJu qlllb sin) ; thou hast 
won the heart of SI. Wais ; 2 get him to thy presence ; act by 
his counsel, for he knows business.” 

“ Until there is a good muster of the army, do not move out.” 

“ Bian Shaikh is well-apprized of word-of-mouth matters, and 
will inform thee of them. These things said, I salute thee and 
am longing to see thee.”— 

The above was written on Thursday the 13th of the first Rabi‘ 

{Nov. 26th ). To the same purport and with my own hand, 

I wrote also to Kamran and Khwaja Kalan, and sent off the 
letters (by Bian Shaikh). 

{Here the record fails from RabV ijth to rpth.) 

( >'. Plans of campaign .) 

{Pec. 2nd) On Wednesday the 19th of the month {Rabt' /.) 
the mirzas, sultans, Turk and Ilind amirs were summoned for 
’ Pliat of reconquering Timurid lands. 

of Kul&b ; he was the father of Harara Beglm, one of Gul-badan’s personages. 
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counsel, and left the matter at this :—That this year the army 
must move in some direction ; that kAskarl should go in advance 
towards the East, be joined by the sultans and amirs from beyond 
Gang (Ganges), and march in whatever direction favoured fortune. 
These particulars having been written down, Ghlasu’d-dln the 
armourer was given rendezvous for 16 days, 1 and sent galloping 
off, on Saturday the 22nd of the month, to the amirs of the East 
headed by SI. Junaid Barlas. His word-of-mouth message was, 
that ‘Askar! was being sent on before the fighting apparatus, 
culverin, cart and matchlock, was ready ; that it was the royal 
order for the sultans and amirs of the far side of Gang to muster 
in ‘Askari’s presence, and, after consultation with well-wishers 
on that side, to move in whatever direction, God willing ! might 
favour fortune ; that if there should be work needing me, please 
God ! I would get to horse as soon as the person gone with the 
(16 days) tryst ( mtad ) had returned ; that explicit representation 
should be made as to whether the Bengali (Nasrat Shah) were 
friendly and single-minded ; that, if nothing needed my presence 
in those parts, I should not make stay, but should move else¬ 
where at once ; 2 and that after consulting with well-wishers, they 
were to take ‘Askar! with them, and, God willing ! settle matters 
on that side. 


{Here the recor'd of5 days is wanting .) 

(.s'. * Askari receives the insignia and rank of a royal commander.) 

{Dec. 12th) On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabl‘, ‘Askar! 
was made to put on a jewelled dagger and belt, and a royal 
dress of honour, was presented with flag, horse-tail standard, 

1 ( 1- 35 1 * drum, a set (6-8) of tlpuchaq (horses), 10 elephants, a string 
of camels, one of mules, royal plenishing, and royal utensils. 
Moreover he was ordered to take his seat at the head of a Dhvan . 
On his mulla and two guardians were bestowed jackets having 
buttons 3 ; on his other servants, three sets of nine coats. 


1 aim alti gUnluk mV jar bfla, as on f. 354 ^, and with exchange of T. m:ljdr for P. 
mV&d, i. 355<$. 

- Probably into Rajput lands, notably into those of Salahu’d-dln. 

3 tukhmaliq chakmanlar ; as mea'is both button and gold-embroiderv, it 

may be right, especially of Hindustan articles, to translate sometimes in the second 
sense. 
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{(in. Babur visits one of his officer si) 

{Dec. rjth) On Sunday the last day of the month {Rah?I. joth) 1 * * 
I went to SI. Muhammad Bakks/ifs house. After spreading 
a carpet, he brought gifts. His offering in money and goods 
was more than 2 laks? When food and offering had been set 
out, we went into another room where sitting, we ate majun. 
We came away at the 3rd watch (midnight ?), crossed the water, 
and went to the private house. 


{bb. The Agra-Kdbul road measured.) 

{Dec. iyth) On Thursday the 4th of the latter Rabf, it was 
settled that Chlqmaq Beg with Shah! tamghachi s 3 clerkship, 
should measure the road between Agra and Kabul. At every 
9th kuroh {cir. 18 m.), a tower was to be erected 12 qdris high 4 and 
having a chdr-dara 5 on the top ; at every 1 Sth kuroh {cir. 36m.), 6 
6 post-horses were to be kept fastened ; and arrangement was to 
be made for the payment of post-masters and grooms, and for 
horse-corn. The order was, “ If the place where the horses are 
fastened up, 7 be near a crown-domain, let those there provide for 
the matters mentioned ; if not, let the cost be charged on the beg 



1 These statements of date arc consistent with Babur’s earlier explicit entries and 
with Erskine^ equivalents of the Christian Era, hut at variance with Gladwin’s and 
v - ith Wiistenfcldt’s calculation that RabT II. 1st was Dec. 13th. Yet Gladwin (/w venue 
Accounts^ ed. 1790 ad. p. 22) gives Rabi‘ I. 30 days. Without in the smallest degree 
questioning the two European calculations, I follow Babur, because in his day there 
*nay have been allowed variation which finds no entry in methodical calendars. 
Erskine followed Babur’s statements ; he is likely nevertheless to have seen Gladwin s 
book. 

Erskine estimated this at ^500, but later cast doubts on such estimates as being 
loo low {History of India, vol. i, App. D.). 

{ The bearer of the stamp (farnghd) who by impressing it gave quittance for the 
payment of tolls and other dues. 

4 Either 24 ft. or 36 ft. according to whether the short or long qari be meant 
'infra). These towers would provide resting-place, and some protection against ill- 
! 0 rs. They recall the two mil-i-radagdn of Persia (f. 347 n. 0), the purpose of which 
ls uncertain. Babur’s towers were not 41 kos minan", nor is it said that he ordered 
each kuroh to be marked on the road. Some of the kos min i's on the * 4 old Mughal 
roads*’ were over 30ft. high ; a considerable number are entered and depicted in the 
Annual Progress P&f'ort of the Archaeological Survey lor 1914 (Northern Circle, p. 45 
an d Plates 44, 45). ' Some at least have a lowr chamber. 

. 5 Four-doored, open-on-all-sides. We have not found the word with this meaning 
ln J-^tionaries. It may translate H. chaukandi. 

Erskine makes 9 kos ( kuroks ) to be 13-14mihs, perhaps on the basis of the smaller 
of 24 inches. 

7 <*/// yam m biv'hi: 'haitdr which, say* one of Erskine’* manuscripts, is called 
a (tek-ckoki. 
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in whose pavgana the post-house may be.” ChTqmaq Beg got 
out of Agra with Shah! on that same day. 

[Authors note on the kuroh. ) These kurohs were established in relation to 
the mil, in the way mentioned in the Mubin :— 1 
( Turkl) Four thousand paces [qadam) are one mil ; 

Know that Hind people call this a kuroh ; 

The pace [qadam) they say is a qdri and a half (36m.); 

Know that each qarl (24 in.) is six hand-breadths ( tutdm) 

That each tiitam is four fingers [allik), 

Each aihk , six barley-corns. Know this knowledge. 2 

The measuring-cord [tan ad) 3 was fixed at 40 qarl, each being the one-and- 
a-half qarl mentioned above, that is to say, each is 9 hand-breadths. 


(cc. A feast .) 

{Dec. 18th) On Saturday the 6th of the month (Rabl‘ II.) 
there was a feast 4 at which were present Qlzll-bash (Red-head), 
and Auzbeg, and Hindu envoys.^ The Olzll-bash envoys sat 

Keither Erskine [A/ems. p. 394 )> nor de Courteille [Alims, ii, 370) recognized the 
word Mubin here, although each mentions the poem later (p. 431 and ii, 461), deriving 
his information about it from the Akbar-ndma , Erskine direct, de Courteille by way 
of the Turkl translation of the same Akbar-ndma passage, which Ilminsky found in 
Kchr s volume and which is one of the much discussed “ Fragments’', at first taken 
to be extra writings of Babur’s (cf. Index in loco s.n. Fragments). Ilminsky (p. 455) 
prints the word clearly, as one who knows it ; he may have seen that part of the poem 
itself which is included in Beresine’s Chrcstomathie 1 'uyque (p. 226 to p. 272), under the 
title Fragment d'un poems inconnu de Babour , and have observed that Babur himself 
shews his title to be Mubin, in the lines of his colophon (p. 271), 

Chu bian qildlm anda shaFlydt , 

Ni l ajab gar Mubin dldlm at ? 

(Since in it I have made exposition of Laws, what wonder if I named it Mubin 
(exposition) ?) Cf. Translator's Note , p.437. [Beresine says (Ch.T.) that he prints 
half of his “ unique manuscrit” of the poem.] 

The passage Babur quotes comes from the Mubin section on tayammum masd'la 
(purification with sand), where he tells his son sand may be used, Suyuraq bulsd slndln 
air bir mil (if from thee water be one mil distant), and then interjects the above 
explanation of what 'he mil is. Two lines of his original arc not with the Babur 
ndma. 

3 The fan&b was thus 120ft. long. Cf. A.-i-A. Jarrett i, 414 ; Wilson’s Glossary ot 
Indian Terms and Gladwin’s Fez-enue Accounts , p. 14. 

4 Babur’s customary method of writing allows the inference that he recorded, in 
due place, the coming and reception of the somewhat surprising group of guests now 
mentioned as at this entertainment. That preliminary record will have been lost in one 
or more of the small gaps in his diary of 935 ah. The envoys from the Samarkand 
Auzbegs and from the Persian Court may have come in acknowledgment of the Fdth- 
ndma which announced victory over Rand Sanga ; the guests from Farghana will have 
accepted the invitation sent, says Gul-badan, “in all directions,” after Babur’s defeat 
of SI. Ibrahim Zudl, to urge hereditary servants and Timurid and Chlnglz-khanid 
kinsfolk to come and see prosperity with him now when “the Most High has bestowed 
sovereignty ” (f. 2930 ; Gul-badan’s H.N. f. 11). 

- Hindu here will represent Rajput. LFHerbelot’s explanation of the name QlzTl- 
bash (Red head) comes in usefully here Kezel basch or Kizil basch. Mot 
1 urc qui signifie Tele rouge. Les Turcs appellent les I’ersans de ce nom, depuis 
quTsmael Soft, fondateur de la Dynastic des princes qui regnent aujourd’huieu Perse, 
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under an awning placed some /°-8o qdris 1 on m y of the 

begs Yunas-i-‘all being ordered to sit with them. On my left 
the Auzbeg envoys sat in the same way, of the begs ‘Abdu’l-lah 
being ordered to sit with them. I sat on the north side of 
a. newly-erected octagonal pavilion (td/dr) covered in with khas 2 . 

Five or six qarls on my right sat Tukhta-bugha SI. and ‘Askarl, 
with Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shahld and Khwaja Kalan, descendants of 
his Reverence the Khwaja, 3 and Khwaja ChishtI (var. Husairu), 
and Khalifa, together with the hqfises and mullds dependent on 
the Khwajas who had come from Samarkand. Five or six qdris 
°n my left sat Muhammad-i-zaman M. and Tang-atmlsh SI. 4 Fol. 
and Sayyid Rafl‘, Sayyid RumI, Shaikh Abu 1 -fath, Shaikh 
J ainall, Shaikh Shihabu’d-dln ( A rab and Sayyid Dakni (var. Zaknl, 
Ruknl). Before food all the sultans, khans, grandees, and amirs 
brought gifts 5 of red, of white, of black, 6 of cloth and various 
other goods. They poured the red and white on a carpet I had 
ordered spread, and side by side with the gold and silver piled 
plenishing, white cotton piece-cloth and purses (badra) of money. 
While the gifts were being brought and before food, fierce camels 
and fierce elephants 7 were set to fight on an island opposite, 8 
so too a few rams ; thereafter wrestlers grappled. After the 


cortimarida a ses soldats de porter un bonnet rouge autour duquel il y a une echarpc ou 
Turban a douze plis, en mdmoire et a l’honneur des 12 Imams, successeurs d’Ali, 
desquels il pr^tendoit descendre. Ce bonnet s’appelle en Persan, T&u et fut institue 
1 an 907c d e l’Heg.” Tahmasp himself uses the name Qizil-bash ; Babur does so too. 
Dther explanations of it are found (Steingass), but the one quoted above suits its use 
without contempt. (Of. f. 354 n.3). 

cir. 1 40-150ft. or more if the 36in. qSn be the unit. 

a Andropogon muricaius , the scented grass of which the roots arc fitted into window 
spaces and moistened to mitigate dry, hot winds. Cf. Hobson -Jt ibson s.n. Cnsruss . 

3 A nephew and a grandson of Alirari's second son Yahya (f. 347 ^) who had 
stood staunch to Babur till murdered in 906 ah. -1500 ad. (So 3 ). They are likely to 
he those to whom went a copy ot the Mubin under cover of a letter addressed to 
lawyers of Ma waraVn-nahr (f.351 n. 1). The Khwajas were in Agra three weeks 
af ter Babur finished his metrical version of their ancestor’s IVUlidiyyah-risuia ; 
whether their coming (which must have been announced sonic time before their 
Arrival), had part in directing his attention to the tract can only be surmised (f. 34 ^)- 

4 He was an Auzbeg (f. 370 and from his association here with a Bfu-qara. and, 
^ er with Qasim-i-husain who was half Bal-qara, l)alf Auzbeg, seems likely to be of 

the latter’s family (Index s.nn.). 

s s&rhcb/ hiurdi {kilturdi ?) No record survives to tell the motive for this least; 
perhaps the gifts made to Babur were congratulatory on the birth of a grandson, the 
Carriage of a son, and on the generally-prosperous state of his affairs. 

Gold, silver and copper coins. 

g Made so by bhang or other exciting drug. 

<Mi/, presumably one left by the winter-fall of the Jumna ; or, a peninsula. 



chief of the food had been set out, Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shahld and 
Khwaja Kalan were made to put on surtouts (jabba/i ) of fine 

muslin, 1 spotted with gold-embroidery, and suitable dresses of 
honour, and those headed by Mulla Farrukh and Hafiz 2 had 
jackets put on them. On Kuchum Khan’s envoy 3 and on Hasan 
Chalabis younger brother* were bestowed silken head-wear 
(Jbdshliq) and gold-embroidered surtouts of fine muslin, with 
suitable dresses of honour. Gold-embroidered jackets and silk 
coats were presented to the envoys of Abu-sa‘ld SI. (Aiizbeg\ 
of Mihr-ban Khanlm and her son Pulad SI., and of Shah Hasan 
f ol. 352.*. (Argkun). The two Klnvajas and the two chief envoys, that is 
to say Kuchum Khan s retainer and Hasan Chalabi s younger 
brother, were presented with a silver stone’s weight of gold and 
a gold stone’s weight of silver. 

[Author's note on the Turki stone-weight. ) The gold stone [tash) is 500 misqals , 
that is to say, one Kabul sir ; the silver stone is 250 tniwdls, that is to sav” half 
a Kabul sir A 

To Khwaja Mir Sultan and his sons, to Hafiz of Tashkmt, 
to Mulla Farrukh at the head of the Khwajas’ servants, and 
also to other envoys, silver and gold were given with a quiver. 6 
Yadgar-i-nasir 7 was presented with a dagger and belt. On Mir 

Scribes and translators have been puzzled here. My guess at the Turk! clause is 
autattg airalikkish jabbah. In reading muslin , I follow Erskine who worked in 
Inaia and could take local opinion ; moreover gifts made in Agra probably would be 
Indian. 

2 For one Hafiz of Samarkand see f. 237^. 

3 Kuchum was Khaqan of the Auzbegs and had his seat in Samarkand. One of 
his sons, Abu-sa‘id, mentioned below, had sent envoys. With Abu-said is named 
Mihr-ban who was one of Kuchum’s wives; Pulad was their son. Mihr-ban was, 

I think, a half-sister of Babur, a daughter of‘Umar Shaikh and Umld of Andijan 
(f. 9), and a full-sister of Nasir. No doubt she had been captured on one of the 
occasions when Babur lost to the Auzbegs. In 925 ah. - 1519AO. (f. 237^) when he 
sent his earlier Diwiin to Pulad SI. ( Translator's Note, p. 43 ^) he wrote a verse on its 
back which looks to be addressed to his half-sister through her son. 

4 Tahmasp’s envoy; the title ChalabI shews high birth. 

This tatement seems to imply that the weight made of silver and the weight made 
of gold, were of the same size a k! that the differingspecific gravity of the two metals,— 
that of silver being nr. loand that of gold cir. 20—gave their equivalents the proportion 
Babur states. Persian Dictionaries give sang ( task ), a weight, but without further 
information. \\c have not found mention of the tash as a recognized Turkl weight; 
perhaps the word tash stands for an ingot of unworked metal of standard size. (Cf. inter 
altos h hros> A.-i-A. Blochmann p. 36, Codrington’s Mu sal man Numismatics p. 117, 
concerning the misgSl ., dinar, etc .) 

6 tark Ash hila. These words arc clear in the Hai. MS. but uncertain in some 
others. E. and de C. have no equivalent of them. Perhaps the coins were given by 
the quiverful ; that a quiver of arrows was given is not expressed. 

7 Babur’s half-nephew ; lie seems from his name Keepsake-df-nasir to have been 
posthumous. 
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Muhammad the raftsman who was deserving of reward for the 
excellent bridge he had made over the river Gang (Ganges), 1 

a dagger was bestowed, so too on the matchlockmen Champion 
[j>ah/azvdn] Hajl Muhammad and Champion Buhlul and on Wall 
the cheeta-keeper (pdrschi ); one was given to Ustad 'All’s son 
also. Gold and silver were presented to Sayyid Daud Garrn- 
stn. Jackets having buttons, 2 and silk dresses of honour were 
presented to the servants of my daughter Ma'suma 3 and my 
son Hind-al. Again :—presents of jackets and silk dresses of 
honour, of gold and silver, of plenishing and various goods were 
given to those from Andijan, and to those who had come from 
Sukh and Hushlar, the places whither we had gone landless and 
homeless .4 Gifts of the same kind were given to the servants 
°f Qurban and Shaikh! and the peasants of Kahmard. 5 

After food had been sent out, Hindustani players were 
ordered to come and show their tricks. Lulls came. 6 Hindustan! 
P^rlormers shew several feats not shewn by (Tramontane) ones. 
One is this :—They arrange seven rings, one on the forehead, 
Lvo on the knees, two of the remaining four on fingers, two on 
toes , and in an instant set them turning rapidly. Another is 
this :—Imitating the port of the peacock, they place one hand 
°n the ground, raise up the other and both legs, and then in an 
distant make rings on the uplifted hand and feet revolve rapidly. 
Another is this :—In those (Tramontane) countries two people 
& n p one another and turn two somersaults, but Hindustani lulls, 
clinging together, go turning over three or four times. Another 
ls this :—a lull sets the end of a 12 or i4foot pole on his middle 
an d holds it upright while another climbs up it and does his 
Licks up there. Another is this :—A small lull gets up on a big 
°nes head, and stands there upright while the big one moves 

‘ 934AH.-1528AD. (f.336). 

3 gold-embroidered. 

4 Muhammad-i-zaman Mirz't. 

p - ^ eSc Bigh landers of As fur a will have come by invitation sent after the victory at 
nipat; their welcome shows remembrance of and gratitude for kindness received 
wr k l °i r a century earlier. Perhaps villagers from Dikh-kat will have come too, 
5°/f seen . l * le Budshah run barefoot on their hills (ftiiL x s.tiu.). 

Bat • rC £ rat ’ tU( i e 1S shewn for protection given in 910AH.-1504/VD. to the families of 
' ir an i his men when on the way to Kabul. Qurban and Shaikh! were perhaps 
*,*?* '^r (1, 226,11 26). 

erhaps these acrobats were gipsies. 


Fol. 353. 


Fol. 353^. 
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quickly from side to side shewing his tricks, the little one shewing 
his on the big one’s head, quite upright and without tottering. 

Many dancing-girls came also and danced. 

A mass of red, white, and black was scattered ( sdc/uldl ) on 
which followed amazing noise and pushing. Between the 
Evening and Bed-time Prayers I made five or six special people 
sit in my presence for over one watch. At the second watch of 
the day (9 a.m., Sunday , Rabi 1 II. yth) having sat in a boat, I went 
to the Eight-Paradises. 

(dd. ‘ Ask art starts eastwards.) 

(Dec. 20th) On Monday (8tJi) ‘Askarl who had got (his army) 
out (of Agra) for the expedition, came to the Hot-bath, took 
leave of me and marched for the East. 

(ce. A visit to Dhiilpuri t ) 

(Dec. 2ist) On Tuesday (RabV II. gth) I went to see the 
buildings for a reservoir and well at Dulpur. 1 I rode from the 
(Agra) garden at one watch (pahr) and one garl (9.22 a.m.), and 
I entered the Dulpur garden when 5 garis of the 1st night-watch 
( pas ) 2 had gone (7.40p.m .).3 

(Dec. 2jrd) On Thursday the nth day of the month the 
stone-well (sangin-ckd/i), the 26 rock-spouts (tash-tar-nau) and 
rock-pillars ( tash-situn ), and the water-courses (driqldr) cut on 
the solid slope (yakpara qia) were all ready. 4 At the 3rd watch 
(pahr) of this same day preparation for drawing water from the 
well was made. On account of a smell (aid) in the water, 
it was ordered, for prudence’ sake, that they should turn the 
well-wheel without rest for 15 days-and-nights, and so draw off 
the water. Gifts were made to the stone-cutters, and labourers, 

Fol. 354. and the whole body of workmen in the way customary for 
master-workmen and wage-earners of Agra. 

1 This may be the one with which Sayyid Daknl was concerned (f. 346). 

2 Babur obviously made the distinction between pahr and pas that he uses the first 
for day-watches, the second for those of the night. 

3 Anglic^, Tuesday, Dec. 21st; by Muhammadan plan, Wednesday 22nd. Dhulpur 
is 34m. s. of Agra ; the journey of tohrs. 20m. would include the nooning and the 
time taken in crossing rivers. 

4 The well was to fill a cistern ; the 26 spouts with their 26 supports were to take 

water into (26 ?) conduits. Pei hat they were hewn in the solid rock ; 

perhaps that they were on the outer side of the reservoir. They will not have been 
built of hewn stone, or the word would have been sangin or t&shdLn. 






(Dec. 2/f.tJi) We rode from Dulpur while one gari of the 
Ist watch ( pahr) of Friday remained (cir. 8.40a.m.), and we 
crossed the river (Jumna) before the Sun had set. 


(Here the record of 3 days is wanting.) 1 

(ff* A Persian account of the battle of Jam.) 

(Dec. 28th) On Tuesday the 16th of the month (Rabt II.) 
came one of Dlv Sl.’s 2 servants, a man who had been in the fight 
between the Qizil-bash and Auzbeg, and who thus described 
: 'The battle between the Auzbegs and Turkmans 3 took place 
° n ‘Ashur-day (Muh. 10th) near Jam-and-Khirgird. 4 They 
fought from the first dawn till the ' Mid-day Prayer. The 
Auzbegs were 300,000; the Turkmans may have been (as is 
said ?) 40 to 50,000; he said that he himself estimated their 
dark mass at 100,000 ; on the other hand, the Auzbegs said 
they themselves were 100,000. The Qizil-bash leader (ddam) 
iought after arraying cart, culverin and matchlockmen in the 
^umi fashion, and after protecting himself. 5 Shah-zada 6 and 
Juha SI. stood behind the carts with 20,000 good braves. The 
^ st of the begs were posted right and left beyond the carts. Fob 354^ 
hese the Auzbeg beat at once on coming up, dismounted and 

^ne occupation of these now blank days is indicated by the date of the “ JR&mpur 
> Thursday Rabl* II. 15th (Dec. 27th). 

/ j. The demon (or, athlete) sultan of Rumelia [Bumlu) ; once Tahmasp’s guardian 
de Tahmds/>, Bib. Ind. ed. Phillott, p. 2). Some writers say he was put to 
ch-? 11 ) Tahmasp I2 ) in 933AH. ; if this were so, it is strange to find a servant 
Xv i^nhed as his in 935 ah. (An account of the battle is given in the Skauif-Kj/tu, 

It?* k ' n I0 p 5 ah. by Sharaf Khan who was reared in Tahmasp’s house. The book 
_ -s been edited by Veliaminof-Zernof and translated into French by Charmoy : cf. 
ij > part i, p. 555 -— H. Beveridge.) 

1T1 ? 1 bis name, used by one who was with the Shah's troops, attracts attention : it 
l he composition of the Persian army ; it may differentiate between the 
ops and their “ Qizil-bash leader”. 

V *U ~ ev eral writers give Saru-qamsh (Charmoy, ros can jaunc) as the name of the 
that^r W ^ ere ^e battle was fought; Sharaf Khan gives Tmarabad and mentions 
5 -n! er f J ^bt Tahmasp spent some time in the meadow of Saru-qamsh. 
mad * n . um b er of Tahmasp’s guns being a matter of interest, reference should be 
fasl'’ C t0 ?*bur’s accounts of his own battles in which he arrayed in Rumi (Ottoman) 

; then be seen that the number of cart** does not imply the number of 

guns (Index *.». arOba, cart). 

i>if- \ lS cannot but represent Tahmasp who was on the battle-field [see his.own story 
ar ‘ ,Q ’’ was 14 years old; perhaps he was called Shah-zada, and not Shah, on 

h- ° Unt °f bis youth, or because under guardianship (?). Readers of the Persian 
gu-? rie j\°f his reign may know the reason. Babur hitherto has always called the boy 
tyj. A 7 . 1 * * After the victory at Jam, he styles him Shah. Juba SL. ( who was 

lltn on the field, was Governor of Ispahan. 
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overcame many, making all scurry off. He then wheeled to the 
(Qizll-bash) rear and took loot in camel and baggage. At length 
those behind the carts loosed the chains and came out. Here 
also the fight was hard. Thrice they flung the Auzbeg back ; 
by God’s grace they beat him. Nine sultans, with Kuchum 
Khan, ‘Ubaid Khan and Abu~sa‘id SI at their head, were 
captured ; one, Abu-sa‘ld SI. is said to be alive ; the rest have 
gone to death. 1 ‘Ubaid Khan’s body was found, but not his 
head. Of Auzbegs 50,000, and of Turkmans 20,000 were slain. 2 


(Here matter seems to have been lost.) 3 


(gg. Plan of campaign .) 

{Dec. 30th) On this same day (Thursday Rab? II. 18th) came 
Ghiagu’d-din the armourer 4 who had gone to Juna-pur (Junpur) 
with tryst of 16 days ,5 but, as SI. Junaid and the rest had led 

1 If this Persian account of the battle be in its right place in Babur’s diary, it is 
singular that the narrator should be so ill-informed at a date allowing facts to be 
known ; the three sultans he names as killed escaped to die, Kuchum in 937AH. — 
1530 aij., AbG-sa‘id in 940 ah.—I 533AD., ‘Ubaid in 946 ah. — 1539AD. (Lanc- 
Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties). It would be natural for Babur to comment on the 
mistake, since envoys from two of the sultans reported killed, were in Agra. There 
had been time for the facts to be known : the battle was fought on Sep. 26th ; the 
news of it was in Agra on Nov. 23rd ; envoys from both advertiries were at Babur's 
entertainment on Dec. 19th. From this absence of comment and for the reasons 
indicated in note 3 ( infra ), it appears that matter has been lost from the text. 

- Tahmasp’s account of the battle is as follows ( T. T. p. 11):—“ I marched against 
the Auzbegs. The battle took place outside Jam. At the first onset, Auzbeg 
prevailed over Qizll-bash. Ya'qub SI. fled and SI. Walama 7 'akin and other officers 
of the right wing were defeated and put to flight. Putting my trust in God, I prayed 
and advanced some paces. . . . One of my body-guard getting up with ‘Ubaid struck 
him with a word, passed on, and occupied himself with another. Qiillj Bahadur and 
other Auzbegs carried off the wounded ‘Ubaid ; Kuchkunjl (Kuchum) Khan and 
Jam Khan Beg, when they became aware of this state of affairs, fled to Mcrv. Men 
who had fled from our army rejoined us that day. That night I spent on the barren 
plain ( sahra ’). I did not know what had happened to ‘Ubaid. 1 thought perhaps 
they were devising some stratagem against me.” The ‘A.-‘A. says that ‘Ubaid’s 
assailant, on seeing his Kw stature and contemptible appearance, left him for a more 
worthy foe. 

3 Not only does some comment from Babur seem needed on an account of deaths he 
knew had not occurred, but loss of matter may be traced by working backward from 
his next explicit date (Friday 19M), to do which shows fairly well that the “same 
dry” will be not Tuesday the 16th but Thursday the 18th. Ghlasu’d-din’s reception 
was on the day preceding Friday 19th, so that part of Thursday’s record (as shewn 
by “on this same day”), the whole of Wednesday’s, and (to suit an expected comment 
by Babur on the discrepant story of the Auzbeg deaths) part of Tuesday’s are missing. 
The gap may well have contained mention of Hasan Chafohfs coming (f. 357 )» or 
explain why he had not been at the feast with his younger brother. 

4 qurchi , perhaps body-guard, life-guardsman. 

' As on i‘. 350/; (y.?\ p. 028 n. l) a:In alti gunluk buljar (or, m:ljar) 6 l la. 





°ut their army for Kharld, 1 he (Ghlasu’d-dln) was not able to be 
bade at the time fixed. 2 SI. J unaid said, by word-of-mouth, 

Thank God ! through His grace, no work worth the Padshah’s 
a ttention has shewn itself in these parts ; if the honoured Mlrza 
( Askari) come, and if the sultans, khans and amirs here-abouts 
be ordered to move in his steps, there is hope that everything in 
these parts will be arranged with ease.” Though such was SI. Fol. 355. 
Junaid’s answer,yet, as people were saying that Mulla Muhammad 
Mazhab, who had been sent as envoy to Bengal after the Holy- 
battle with Sanga the Pagan ,3 would arrive today or tomorrow, 
his news also was awaited. 

{Dec. 31st) On Friday the 19th of the month I had eaten 
Vl ajfm and was sitting with a special few in the private house, 
w hen Mulla Mazhab who had arrived late, that is to say, in the 
ni ght of Saturday, 4 came and waited on me. By asking one 
Particular after another, we got to know that the attitude of the 
c ngali s W as understood to be loyal and single-minded. 

{Jan. 2nd) On Sunday {RabV II. 2ist) y I summoned the Turk 
and Hind amirs to the private house, when counsel was taken 
and the following matters were brought forward:—As the 
e ngali (Nasrat Shah) has sent us an envoy 6 and is said to be 
°>al and single-minded, to go to Bengal itself would be 
^proper ; if the move be not on Bengal, no other place on that 
Slc le has treasure helpful for the army ; several places to the west 
are both rich and near, 


( Turki) Abounding wealth, a pagan people, a short road ; 

Far though the East lie, this is near. 

length the matter found settlement at this :—As our westward 
r °ad is short, it will be all one if we delay a few clays, so that 
^ Ur minds may be at ease about the East. Again Ghlasu’d-dln 
armourer was made to gallop off, with tryst of 20 days, 7 to 


Fol. J55*. 


ti le Qjj^l^bTsion of the BalLia district of the United Provinces^ on the right bank of 


3 Vn* * n ,6da ys J he was 24 or 25 days away. 


v •*pl w 

n nu , envoy had been long in returning ; lvanw.i was fought in March, 1527 , it. 

4 1 528 a i>. 

5 ahT 2 oth—January 1st 1529 ad. ; Anglice, Friday, after 6p.in. 

6 r l' Bengali ’* is territorial only ; Nasrat Shah was a Sayyid’s son (f. 271). 

7 *1 Mitfl. (f. 357) w ho will have come with Mulla Mazhab. 
lfu °f* f. 35 °^ and f. 354^. Ghlasu’d-dln may have been a body guard. 
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convey written orders to the eastern amirs for all the sultans, 
khans, and amirs who had assembled in ‘AskaiTs presence, to 
move against those rebels. 1 The orders delivered, he was to 
return by the trysted day with what ever news there might be. 

{hk. Baluchi incursions.) 

In these days Muhammad! Kukuldash made dutiful representa¬ 
tion that again Baluchis had come and overrun several places. 
Chln-tlmur SI. was appointed for the business ; he was to gather 
to his presence the amirs from beyond Sihrind and Samana 
and with them, equipped for 6 months, to proceed against the 
Baluchis; namely, such amirs as ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Muh. Duldal , 
Khusrau Kukuldash, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang , ‘AbduVazIz 
the Master-of-the-horse,Sayyid ‘All, Wall Qlzil, Oaracha,Halahil, 
‘Ashiq the House-steward, Shaikh ‘All, Kitta {BegKuhbur), Gujur 
Khan, Hasan ‘All Slwadl. These were to present themselves at 
the Sultan’s call and muster and not to transgress his word by road 
or in halt. 2 The messenger 3 appointed to carry these orders was 
‘Abdu’l-ghaffar ; he was to deliver them first to Chln-tlmur SI., 
Fol. 356. then to go on and shew them to the afore-named begs who were 
to present themselves with their troops at whatever place the 
Sultan gave rendezvous (1 biil/dr) ; 4 ‘Abdu’l-ghafifar himself was 
to remain with the army and was to make dutiful representation 
of slackness or carelessness if shewn by any person soever ; this 
done, we should remove the offender from the circle of the 
approved ( muwajjah-jirgdsi ) and from his country or pargana . 
These orders having been entrusted to ‘Abdu’l-ghaffar, words- 
of-mouth were made known to him and he was given leave to go. 

{The last explicit date is a week back.) 

1 Ludl Afghans and their friends, including Bihan and BayazTd. 

*' yuiluq (itralik ; Memoirs^ p. 398, “should act in e ery respect in perfect conformity 
to his commands ’ ; Me'moires ii, 379, “< hacun suivanl son rang et sa dignitt.” 

3 tawdehi. Babur’s uses of this word support Erskinein saying that “ the tawachi 
is an officer who corresponds vary nearly to t he Turkish chdivush , or special messenger” 
(Zenker, p. 346, col. iii) “ but he was also often employed to act as a commissary for 
providing men and stores, as a commissioner in superintending important affairs, as 
an aide-de-camp in carrying orders, etc.” 

4 Herehe Ilai. MS. ha.-, the full-vowelled form, buljdr. Judging from what that 

Codex writes, buljdr may be used for a rendezvous of troops, vr.ljdr or b:ljdr for any 
other kind of tryst (f. 350, p. 62$ n. 1; Index . also for a shelter. 
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bringing it about, at an early opportunity my army will be got to 
horse. Let all come soon, equipped for service.” 

{Here the record of p days is wanting.) 1 
( u - Messengers from Humayiin .) 

{Nov. 21st) On Sunday the 9th of the first Rabl‘, Beg 
Muhammad tci alluqchi~ came, who had been sent last year 
(9 o 4-AH.) at the end of Muharram to take a dress of honour and 
a. horse to Humayun. 3 

{Nov. 22,id) On Monday the 10th of the month there came 
from Humayun’s presence Wais Lagkaris (son) Beg-glna (Little 
Beg) and Blan Shaikh, one of Humayun’s servants who had come 
as the messenger of the good tidings of the birth of Humayun’s 
son whose name he gave as Al-aman. Shaikh Abu’l-wajd found 
Shah sa'ddatmand 4 to be the date of his birth. 


{v. Rapid travel.) 

Bian Shaikh set out long after Beg-glna. He parted from 
Humayun on Friday the 9th of Safar {Oct. 23rd) at a place 
below Kishm called Du-shamba (Monday); he came into Agra 
on Monday the 10th of the first Rabl‘ {Nov. 23rd). He came 
very quickly ! Another time he actually came from Qila‘-i-zafar 
to Qandahar in 11 days. 3 


losl IfXrX hX, somc . olhcrs . in the diary of 935 AH. can be attributed safely to 

records P SlvXr,> 1 q Un K nCS T\ T'’ wan .V ng ,0 several matters which Bdbur 
rcccuas short y after it Such are (1) the specification of the three articles sent to 

feuni ni them0t, r' efOr the fc f 1 of f '^. (3) the announcement oHheapproach 
the surprising group of envoys, who appear without introduction at that entertain- 

Xd recep a tX n ' ,er ° PP ° Sed ' to CU5to "> of writing, (4) an account ^he,~l 

3 Landholder (see Hobsonjobson s.n. talookdar). 

(f.349h ° nS uetentlon of this messenger is mentioned in llabur’s letter to Humayun 

z -<>■■■-■ “• «*■ i jot 

for Ly n Cd t0 Mr - A E - Hinks > Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society 
(al 1-Ynm TC°'i mg r aP v-? X1 , malC<:sllmate of dist mices travelled by B an Shaikh — 
o Aor ? 0 Kab "' 2 d°m. from Kabul to Peshawar t 7 Sm -Xm Peshiwar 

■aft S o r | r °T d n e , 7 ? 9 ,' n total 1174m. : dailyaveragoefr*. 3S miles; (4)Qila d- 
Amile. T?‘ 264m -— Klbul to Qandahar 316m.-total Sbom. ; daily average «V 

dSb <• A. .1 
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(w. News of Tahmasp's victory over the Auzbegs.) 

Blan Shaikh brought news about Shah-zada Tahmasp’s 
advancing out of ‘Iraq and defeating the Auzbeg. 1 Here are 
his particulars:—Shah-zada Tahmasp, having come out of‘Iraq 
with 40,000 men arrayed in Rum! fashion of matchlock and cart, 2 
advances with great speed, takes Bastam, slaughters Rlnlsh (var. 
Zlnlsh) Aiizbeg and his men in Damghan, and from there passes 
right swiftly on. 3 Kipik Bl’s son Qambar-i-‘all Beg is beaten 
by one of the Qizll-bash (Red-head)’s men, and with his few 
followers goes to ‘Ubaid Khan’s presence. ‘Ubaid Khan finds 
it undesirable to stay near Her!, hurriedly sends off gallopers 
to all the sultans of Balkh, Hisar, Samarkand, and Tashkend 
(Tashklnt) and goes himself to Merv. Slunjak Sl.’s younger son 
Baraq SI. from Tashkend, Kuchum Khan, with (his sons) Abu 
-sa‘Id SI. and Pulad SI., and Jam Beg SI. with his sons, from 
Pol. 347^ Samarkand and Mlan-kal, Mahdi Sl.’s and Hamza Sl.’s sons 
from Hisar, Kltln-qara SI. from Balkh, all these sultans assemble 
right swiftly in Merv. To them their informers ( til-chi ) take 
news that Shah-zada, after saying, “ ‘Ubaid Khan is seated near 
Her! with few men only,” had been advancing swiftly with his 
40,000 men, but that when he heard of this assembly (i.e. in 
Merv), he made a ditch in the meadow of Radagan 4 and seated 

1 On Muh. 10th 934AH.—Sep. 26th 152SAP. For accounts of the campaign sec 
Ricu’s Suppl. Persian Cat. under Histories of Tahmasp (Churchill Collection) ; the 
Habibits-siyar and the l AIam-drdi-‘abbdst, the iast a highly rhetorical work. Babur’s 
accounts (Index s.n. Jam) are merely repetitions of news given to him ; he is not 
responsible for mistakes he records, such as those of f. 354 - [It must be mentioned 
that Mr. Krskinc has gone wrong in his description of the battle, the starting-point 
of error being his reversal of two events, the encampment of Tahmasp at Radagan and 
his passage through Mashhad. A century ago less help, through maps and travel, 
was available than now.] 

- tufak u ardba , the method of array Babur adopted from the Rumi-Persian model. 

3 Tahmasp’s main objective, aimed at earlier than the Auzbeg muster in Merv, 
was Herat, near which ‘Ubaid Khan had been for 7 months. He did not take the 
shortest route for Mashhad, viz. the Damghan-Sabzawar-Nishapur road, but went 
from Damghan for Mashhad by way of Kalpush (‘ Alam-drdi lith. ed. p. 45 ) an d 
Radagan. Two military advantages are obvious on this route; (1) it approaches 
Mashhad by the descending road of the Kechef-valley, thus avoiding the climb into 
that valley by a pass beyond Nlshapur on the alternative route ; and (2) it passes 
through the fertile lands of Radagan. j For Kalpush and the route sec Fr. military map, 
Sheets Astarabad and Merv, n.c. of Bastam.] 

4 7m. from Kushan and 86m. from Mashhad. As Lord Curzon reports ( Persia , 
ii, 120) that his interlocutors on the spot were notable to explain the word “ Radkan,” 
it may be useful to note here that the town seems to borrow its name from the ancient 
tower standing near it, the Mil-i-rddaym^ or, as Rdclusgives it, Tour dc mtimandan, 
both names njieaning, Tower of the bounteous (or, beneficent, highly-distinguished, 
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brought him before me. He knelt thrice in our fashion, advanced, ^ 
handed Nasrat Shah’s letter, set before me the offering he had 
brought, and retired. 

{Jan. 24th) On Monday (i^t/i) the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’l 
-haqq having arrived, I crossed the water by boat, went to his 
tents and waited on him. 1 

(Jan. 23th) On Tuesday (15th) Hasan Chaldbi arrived and 
waited on me. 2 


(mm. Incidents oj the eastzvard march.) 

On account of our aims (chapduq) for the army, 3 some days 
were spent in the Char-bagh. 

(Jan. 27th) On Thursday the 17th of the month, that ground 
was left after the 3rd gari (7.10a.m.), I going by boat. It was 
dismounted 7 kurohs (14 m.) from Agra, at the village of Anwar. 4 

(Jan. 30th ) On Sunday (Jumada I. 2otJi) } the Auzbeg envoys 
were given their leave. To Kuchum Khan’s envoy Amin Mirza 
were presented a dagger with belt, cloth of gold, 5 and 70,000 
tankas . 6 Abu-sa‘Id’s servant Mulla Taghal and the servants of Fol. 357 b. 
Mihr-ban Khanim and her son Pulad SI. were made to put on 
dresses of honour with gold-embroidered jackets, and were 
presented also with money in accordance with their station. 

(Jan. 31st?) Next morning 7 (Monday 21 st?) leave was given to 
Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-haqq for stay in Agra and to Khwaja Yahya’s 


1 His brother Hazrat Makhdumi Nura (Khwaja Khawand Mahmud) is much 
celebrated by Haidar Mirza, and Babur describes his own visit in the words he uses of 
the visit of an inferior to himself. Cf. Tarikh-i rashidi trs. pp. 395, 47S ; Akbar- 
nama trs., i, 356, 360. 

a No record survives of the arrival of this envoy or of why he was later in coming 
than his brother who was at Babur’s entertainment. Cf. f. 361£. 

3 Presumably this refers to the appliances mentioned on f. 3503. 

4 f.332, n.3. 

s zarbaft m:l:k . Amongst gold stuffs imported into Hindustan, Abu’i-fazl mentions 
mttak which may be Babur’s cloth. It came from Turkistan (A.-i-A. Blochmann, 
p. 02 and n.). 

6 A tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny (Erskiite). 

7 tangt&si, lit. at its dawning. It is not always clear whether tangtasT means, 
Anglice, next dawn or day, which here would be Monday, or whether it stands for 
the dawn (daylight) of the Muhammadan day which had begun at 6 p.m. on the previous 
evening, here Sunday. When Babur records, e.g. nl to audience, (dnglnsi, following, 
will stand for the daylight of the day of audience. The point is of some importance 
as bearing on discrepancies of days, as these are stated in MSS., with European 
calendars ; it is conspicuously so in Babur’s diary sections. 
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grandson Khwaja Kalan for Samarkand, who had come by way 
of a mission from Auzbeg khans and sultans. 1 

In congratulation on the birth of Humayun’s son and Kamran’s 
marriage, Mulla Tabriz! and Mlrza Beg Taghal 2 were sent with 
gifts ( sdchdq) to each Mlrza of 10,000 shdhrukhis , a coat I had 
worn, and a belt with clasps. Through Mulla BihishtI were 
sent to Hind-al an inlaid dagger with belt, an inlaid ink-stand, 
a stool worked in mother-o’pearl, a tunic and a girdle, 3 together 
with the alphabet of the Babur! script and fragments ( qita'ldr) 
written in that script. To Humayun were sent the translation 
(tarjuma ) and verses made in Hindustan. 4 To ITind-al and 
Khwaja Kalan also the translation and verses were sent. They 
were sent too to Kamran, through Mirza Beg Taghai, together 
with head-lines {sar-khat) in the Babur! script. 5 

(. Feb . 1st) On Tuesday, after writing letters to be taken by 
those going to Kabul, the buildings in hand at Agra and Dulpur 
358' were recalled to mind, and entrusted to the charge of Mulla 
Oasim, Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter, Mirak, Mir Ghtas, 
Mir Sang-tarash (stone-cutter) and Shah Baba the spadesman. 
Their leave was then given them. 

{Feb, 2nd) The first watch (6a.m.) was near 6 7 when we rode 
out from Anwar ( Wednesday , Jumada I. 23rd) ; in the end/ we 
dismounted, at the Mid-day Prayer, in the village of Abapur, one 
kuroh (2 m.) from Chandawar. 8 

{Feb. 3rd) On the eve of Thursday {24-th) 9 ‘Abdu’l-maluk 
the armourer 10 was joined with Hasan Chalabi and sent as envoy 


1 risdlat tanqi blla ; their special mission may have been to work for peace ,(f. 359^, 
n. 1). 

2 He may well be Kamran’s father-in-law SI. ‘Alt Mlrza Taghal Begchik . 

3 nirncha u takband. The ta!:-band i" a silk or woollen girdle fastening with 
a “h iok and eye” (Steingass), perhaps with a buckle. 

* This description is that of the contents of the “ KdmpUr Dtwtitt ” ; the tarjuma 
being the W&lidiyyah-risdla (f. 361 and n.). What is said here shows that four copies 
w r ent to Kabul or further north. Cf. Appendix Q. 

5 Sar-khat t m&y mean “copies” set for Kamran to imitate. 

6 blr pakr ydwitshUb aldi ; I.O. 215 f. 221, qarib yak pas roz bud. 

7 akhar y a word which may reveal a bad start and uncertainty as to when and w r herc 
to halt. 

8 This, and not Chandwar (f. 331£), appears the correct form. Neither this place nor 
Abapur is mentioned in the G. of I.’s Index or shewn in the I.S. Mapof I900(cf. f. 331^ 
n. 3). Chandawar lies s.w r . of Firuzabad, and near a village called Suflpur. 

9 Anglice, Wednesday after 6p.m. 

10 or.life-guardsman, body-guard. 
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to the Shah 1 ; and Chapuq 2 was joined with the Auzbeg envoys 
and sent to the Auzbeg khans and sultans. 

We moved from Abapur while 4 garts of the night remained 
(4.30a.m.). After passing Chandawar at the top of the dawn, 

I got into a boat. I landed in front of Raprl and at the Bed-time 
Prayer got to the camp which was at Fathpur. 3 

{Feb. fth and 5th) Having stayed one day {Friday) at Fathpur, 
we got to horse on Saturday ( 26th ) after making ablution ( wazu ) 
at dawn. We went through the Morning Prayer in assembly near 
Raprl, Maulana Muhammad of Farab being the leader At 

sun-rise I got into a boat below the great crook 4 of Raprl. 

Today I put together a line-marker {mistar) of eleven lines 3 
in order to write the mixed hands of the translation. 6 Today 

1 This higher title for Tahmasp, which first appears here in the B.N., may be an 
early slip in the Turk! text, since it occurs in many MSS. and also because 44 Shah 
-zada ” reappears on f. 359. 

2 Slash-face, balafri ; perhaps Ibrahim Begchik (Index s.n.), but it is long since he 
was mentioned by Babur, at least by name. He may however have come, at this time 
°f reunion in Agra, with Mlrza Beg Taghai (his uncle or brother ?), father-in-law of 
Kamran. 

3 The army will have kept to the main road connecting the larger towns mentioned 
and avoiding the ravine district of the Jumna. What the boat-journey will have been 
between high banks and round remarkable bends can be learned from the G. of I. and 
Neave’s District Gazetteer of Mainpuri. Raprl is on the road from Firuzabad to the 
ferry for Bateswar, where a large fair is held annually. (It is misplaced further east 
in the I.S. Map of 1900.) There are two Fathpurs, n.e. of Raprl. 

4 ctiiliigh t ugh dining tiibi. Here it suits to take the Turk! word tughai to mean 
bend of a river, and as referring to the one shaped (on the map) like a soda-water 
bottle, its neck close to Raprl. Babur avoided it by taking boat below its mouth.— 
In neither Persian translation has tughai been read to mean a bend of a river ; the 
first has az fayan ruia Rajri, perhaps referring to the important ford {fdyau) ; the 
second has uz zlr bulandi kalan Rapri, perhaps referring to a height at the meeting of 
the bank of the ravine down which the road to the ford comes, with the high bank 
°f the river. Three examples of tughai or titqai [a synonym given by Dictionaries], 
can be seen in Abu’l-ghazfs Shajrat-i-Turk % Fraehms imprint, pp. 106, 107, 119 
(Desmaisons’ trs. pp. 204, 205, 230). In each instance Desmaisons renders it by 
crude, elbow, but one of the examples may need reconsideration, since the word has 
the further meanings of wood, dense forest by the side of a river (Vambcry), prairie 
(Zenker), and reedy plain (Shaw). 

5 Blochmann describes the apparatus for marking lines to guide writing (A.-i-A. 
tr s. p. 52 n.5) :—On a card of the size of the page to be written on, two vertical lines 
ar e drawn within an inch of the edges; along these lines small holes are pierced at 
regular intervals, and through these a string is laced backwards and forwards, care 
being taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. Over the lines of string the pages 

placed and pressed down ; the strings then mark the paper sufficiently to guide the 
Writing. 

6 tarkib (ning) khatibila tarjuma bitir auchun. The Ratnhitr Diwan may supply 
the explanation of the uncertain words tarkib khati. The “translation” [tarjuma), 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, is the IVfi/idivyah-risa/a, the first item of the 
Diwiiu, in which it is entered on crowded pages, specially insufficient for the larger 
hand of the chapter-headings. The number of lines per page is 13 l Babur now 
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the words of the honoured man-of-God admonished my 
heart. 1 

{Fed. 6 th ) Opposite Jakln, 2 one of the RaprI parganas , we 
Fol. 35&J. had the boats drawn to the bank and just spent the night in 
them. We had them moved on from that place before the dawn 
{Sunday 2 pt/i), after having gone through the Morning Prayer. 
When I was again on board, Pay-master SI. Muhammad came, 
bringing a servant of Khwaja Kalan, Shamsu’d-dln Muhammad, 
from whose letters and information particulars about the affairs of 
Kabul became known. 3 Mahdl Khwaja also came when I was in 
the boat. 4 At the Mid-day Prayer I landed in a garden opposite 
Etawa, there bathed ( ghusl ) in the Jun, and fulfilled the duty of 
prayer. Moving nearer towards Etawa, we sat down in that 
same garden under trees on a height over-looking the river, and 
there set the braves to amuse us. 5 Food ordered by Mahdl 
Khwaja, was set before us. At the Evening Prayer we crossed 
the river; at the bed-time one we reached camp. 

There was a two or three days’ delay on that ground both to 
collect the army, and to write letters in answer to those brought 
by Shamsu’d-din Muhammad. 

{tin. Letters various .) 

{Feb. gth ) On Wednesday the last day {joth) of the 1st Jumada, 
we marched from Etawa, and after doing 8 kurohs (16m.), dis¬ 
mounted at Murl-and-Adusa. 6 

fashions a line-marker for 11. He has already despatched 4 copies of the translation 
(f- 357^) ; he will have judged them unsatisfactory ; hence to give space for the 
mixture of hands (tarklb khatl ), i.e. the smaller hand of the poem and the larger of 
the headings, he makes an 1 1 line marker. 

1 Perhaps Ahrari’s in the Wdlidiyyah-risdla , perhaps those of Muhammad. A 
quatrain in the Rdtiipdr Dlwan connects with this admonishment [Plate xiviz, 2nd 
quatrain]. 

3 Jakhan (G. of Mainpurt). The G. of Etawa (Drake-Brockman) p. 213, gives this 
as some 18 m. n. w. of Etawa and as lying amongst the ravines of the Jumna. 

3 f- 359^ allows some of the particulars to be known. 

4 Mahdl may have come to invite Babur to the luncheon he served shortly after¬ 
wards. The Hai. MS. gives him the honorific plural ; either a second caller was 
with him or an early scribe has made a slip, since Babur never so-honours Mahdl. This 
small point touches the larger one of how Babur regarded him, and this in connection 
with the singular story Nizam u’d-din Ahmad tells in his Tabaqdt-i-akbari about 
Khalifa’s wish to supplant Humayun by Mahdi Khwaja (Index s.nn.). 

5 ytftldrm shokhluqgha sdldftq, perhaps set them to make fun. Cf. f. 366, yigitlar blr 
para shokhluq qlldildr. Muh. Shirdzi (p. 323 /W) makes the startling addition of dar 
db (1 anddkktim ), i.e. he says that the royal party flung the braves into the river. 

,J The Gazetteer of Etdwa (Drake-Brockman) p. 186, s.n. Baburpur, writes of two 
village sites [which from their position are Murl-and-Adusa j, as known by the name 
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Several remaining letters for Kabul were written on this same 
ground. One to HumayQn was to this purport :— If the work 
have not yet been done satisfactorily, stop the raiders and thieves 
thyself; do not let them embroil the peace now descending 
amongst the peoples. 1 Again, there was this :—I have made Fob 359. 
Kabul a crown-domain, let no son of mine covet it. Again:—that 
I had summoned Hind-al. 

Kamran, for his part, was written to about taking the best of , 
care in intercourse with the Shah-zada, 2 about my bestowal on 
himself of Multan,makingKabul a crown-domain, and the coming 
°f rny family and train .3 

^ As my letter to Khwaja Kalan makes several particulars 
known, it is copied in here without alteration :—4 


[Copy of a Letter to KhwAja ICalan.] 

“ After saying ‘ Salutation to Khwaja Kalan \ the first matter 
ls Shamsu’d-dm Muhammad has reached Etawa, and that 
the particulars about Kabul are known.” 

Boundless and infinite is my desire to go to those parts .5 
Matters are coming to some sort of settlement in Hindustan ; 
there is hope, through the Most High, that the work here will soon 
he arranged. This work brought to order, God willing! my start 
will be made at once.” 

“ How should a person forget the pleasant things of those 
countries, especially one who has repented and vowed to sin no 
more? How should he banish from his mind the permitted 
avours of melons and grapes? T.aking this opportunity,^ 

ifI BlbU ?u 0r fr ?i" ha ™8 be ™ Babur’s halting-place. They are 24 m. to the s. e. of 
there ic /°v?- r °?^ f ? r Near the name Baburpur in the Gazetteer Map 

c , m J Muhun ? ) ; there is little or no doubt that Saral Baburpur represents the 
ping-ground Murl• and-Adusa. 

the coraplaiQts of the fr °ntier-begs (f. 361), and with 

lvJ!l iS l n} TT n ”rS co . nnect with the desired peace ; it will have been prompted 
disliU a £?* ln - Babur S min , d asto k ? mran>s behaviour perhaps^, in manifested 
3 r e . or _ a phia . Concerning the style Shah-zada see f. 358, p. 643, n. 1. 

tried S , m °, ther GaI ' rukh will have been of the party who will have 

. a m Babul to forward her son’s interests. 

f * r 348, p. 624, n. 2. 

6 ka bul and Tramontana. 

exn£ rCSU, ? labl . y tb ^ of Shamsu’d-din Muhammad's mission. One of Babur's couplets 
th in 5* L- ^ llg f °i r tht: ln : ' s ’ and ako b*r the “ running waters ”, of lands other 
as ' v ‘, th f onccits recallin S ‘hose of his English contemporaries in verse, 

eed do several others of his short poems (Kampur Diwdn Plate xvii A.). 
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a melon was brought to me; to cut and eat it affected me strangely; 
I was all tears ! ” 

“ The unsettled state 1 * of Kabul had already been written of 
Fol. 359^. to me. After thinking matters over, my choice fell on this :— 
How should a country hold together and be strong ( rnarbut 
mazbiit), if it have seven or eight Governors ? Under this 
aspect of the affair, I have summoned my elder sister (Khan- 
zada) and my wives to Hindustan, have made Kabul and its 
neighbouring countries a crown-domain, and have written in 
this sense to both Humayun and Kamran. Let a capable person 
take those letters to the Mlrzas. As you may know already, I had 
written earlier to them with the same purport. About the safe¬ 
guarding and prosperity of the country, there will now be no 
excuse, and not a word to say. Henceforth, if the town-wall 3 
be not solid or subjects not thriving, if provisions be not in store 
or the Treasury not full, it will all be laid on the back of the 
inefficiency of the Pillar-of-the State.” 3 

“ The things that must be done are specified below ; for some 
of them orders have gone already, one of these being, ‘ Let 
treasure accumulate.’ Thethingswhich must be done are these : — 
First, the repair of the fort ; again :—the provision of stores ; 
again:—the daily allowance and lodging 4 5 of envoys going back¬ 
wards and forwards 3 ; again :—let money, taken legally from 
revenue, 6 be spent for building the Congregational Mosque; 
again :—the repairs of the Karwan-sara (Caravan-sarai) and the 
Hot-baths ; again :—the completion of the unfinished building 
Fob 360. made of burnt-brick which Ustad Hasan ‘All was constructing in 
the citadel. Let this work be ordered after taking counsel with 
Ustad SI. Muhammad ; if a design exist, drawn earlier by Ustad 


1 Hai. MS. nd marbuflight ; so too the 2nd Pers. trs. but the 1st writes wairanl 
u kardbi which suits the matter of defence. 

' qurghan, walled-town ; from the jnazbut following, the defences are meant. 

3 viz. Governor Khwaja Kalan, on whose want of dominance his sovereign makes 
good-natured reflection. 

* k alUfa u qfmdl; cf. 364^. 

5 Following allchi (envoys) there is in the Hai. MS. and in I.O. 217 a doubtful 
word, bumla, yurnia ; I.O. 215 (which contains a Persian trs. of the letter) is obscure, 
Ilminsky changes the wording slightly; Erskine has a free translation. Perhaps it is 
yautni , daily, misplaced (itv above). 

6 Perhaps, endow the Mosque so as to leave no right of property in its revenues to 
their donor, here Babur. Cf. Hughes’ Diet* of Islam s. nn. sharl\ masjid and vua.jf 
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Hasan All, let Ustad SI. Muhammad finish the building precisely 
according to it; if not, let him do so, after making a gracious and 
harmonious design, and in such a way that its floor shall be level 
with that of the Audience-hall ; again : — the Khwurd-Kabul 
dam which is to hold up the But-khak-water at its exit from the 
Khwurd-Kabul narrows ; again the repair of the Ghazni 
dam 1 ; again :—the Avenue-garden in which water is short and 

for which a one-mill stream must be diverted 2 ; again:_I had 

water brought from Tutum-dara to rising ground south-west of 
Khwaja Basta, there made a reservoir and planted young trees. 

The place got the name of Belvedere , 3 because it faces the ford 
and h r ives a first-rate view. The best of young trees must be 
planted there, lawns arranged, and borders set with sweet-herbs 

and with flowers of beautiful colour and scent; again :_Sayyid 

Kasim has been named to reinforce thee; again:—do not neglect 
the condition of matchlockroen and of Ustad Muhammad Amin 
the armourer 4 ; again directly this letter arrives' thou must get 
my elder sister (Khan-zada Bcgim) and my wives right out of 
Kabul, and escort them to Nll-ab. However averse they may still 
he, they most certainly must start within a week of the arrival of Fol. 
this letter. For why ? Both because the armies which have gone 
Korn Hindustan to escort them are suffering hardship in a cramped 
Place (tar yirdd), and also because they 5 are ruining the country.” 

Again :—I made it clear in a letter written to ‘Abdu’l-lah 
( asas), that there had been very great confusion in my mind 
\dughdugha), to counterbalance being in the oasis (wadi) of 
penitence. This quatrain was somewhat dissuading (man?) : _ 6 

itiis dam 9 ’ Khw5 ' ia ICalin himself had takcn from Hindustan the money for repairing 

3 Mip \ the 2nd Pcrs. trs. as if from stoqun a Up, khartda , purchasing. 

2-26 P*w theatre, as showing the play enacted at the ford. Cf. ff. I 2* 

so * Eutun-dara will be Masson’s TutSm-dan. Erskine locates Tutun-dan. 

Place | 8 /" (,6m : ) °f nupliii (Upian). Masson shews that it was a charming 
1 iibichl dfgha„istan and the Panj-M, vol. iii, rap. viandvii)? 

rnJufZ ? abur s “'junction seems t0 refer to the maintaining of the corps and the 
manufacture of armour rather than to care for the individual men involved. 

6 p Y 61 " tlle f rmies in Nll-ab, or the women in the Kabul-country (f. 375) 
wlnr pt \' vhr,t B51,ur means is > tlml ,,olh what he had said to ‘Abdu’MSh and 
p . do .\ q , uatra 1 m ex P^sses, are dissuasive from repentance. Erskine writes (J/V.-.vj. 

,, u without textual warrant, <l I had resolution enough to persevere” . de 
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Through renouncement of wine bewildered am I ; 

How to work know I not, so distracted am I ; 

While others repent and make vow to abstain, 

I have vowed to abstain, and repentant am I. 

A witticism of Banal’s came back to my mind:—One day when 
he had been joking in ‘All-sher Beg’s presence, who must have 
been wearing a jacket with buttons, 1 ‘All-sher Beg said, 4 Thou 
makest charming jokes ; but for the buttons, I would give thee 
the jacket; they are the hindrance (man?)' Said Banal, 'What 
hindrance are buttons ? It is button-holes (madagi) that hinder.’ 2 
Let responsibility for this story lie on the teller! hold me excused 
for it ; for God’s sake do not be offended by it .3 Again : —that 
quatrain was made before last year, and in truth the longing and 
craving for a wine-party has been infinite and endless for two 
years past, so much so that sometimes the craving for wine 
brought me to the verge of tears. Thank God ! this year that 
trouble has passed from my mind, perhaps by virtue of the 
blessing and sustainment of versifying the translation. 4 Do thou 
also renounce wine! If had with equal associates and boon- 
companions, wine and company are pleasant things ; but with 
whom canst thou now associate ? with whom drink wine ? If thy 
boon-companions are Sher-i-ahmad and Haidar-quli, it should 
not be hard for thee to forswear wine. So much said, I salute 
thee and long to see thee.” 5 

The above letter was written on Thursday the 1st of the latter 
Jumada (Feb. loth). It affected me greatly to write concerning 

1 The surface retort seems connected with the jacket, perhaps with a request for 
the gift of it. 

2 Clearly what recalled this joke of Banal’s long-silent, caustic tongue was that 
its point lay ostensibly in a baffled wish—in ‘ All-sher’ s professed desire to be generous 
and a professed impediment, which linked in thought with Babur’s desire for wine, 
baffled by his abjuration. So much Banal’s smart verbal retort shows, but beneath 
this is the double-entendre which cuts at the Beg as miserly and as physically impotent, 
a defect which gave point to another jeer at his expense, one chronicled by Sam Mlrza 
and translated in Ilammer-Purgstall’s Geschichtevon schoneti Redekiinste Persiens, art. 
CLV. (Cf. f. 179-80.)—The word madagi is used metaphorically for a button-hole ; 
like na-mardt, it carries secondary meanings, miserliness, impotence, etc. (Cf. 
Wollaston’s English-Persian Dictionary s.n . button-hole, where only we have found 
madagi with this sense.) 

3 The 1st Pers. trs. expresses “all these jokes”, thus including with the double¬ 
meanings of madagi , the jests of the quatrain. 

4 The ist Pers. trs. fills out Babur’s allusive phrase here with “of the Wblidiyyah 
His wording allows the inference that what he versified was a prose Turk! translation 
of a probably Arabic original. 

5 Erskinc comments here on the non-translation into Persian of Babur’s letters. 
Many MSS., however, contain a translation (f. 348, p. 624, n. 2 and E.’s n. f. 37 lb). 
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those matters, with their mingling of counsel. The letters were 
entrusted to Shamsud-dln Muhammad on Friday night, 1 he was 
apprized of word-of-mouth messages and given leave to go. 

{00. Complaints from Balk hi) 

{Feb. ilth ) On Friday {fumdda II. 2nd) we did Zkurohs (16m.) 
and dismounted at Jumandna. 2 Today a servant of Kitln-qara 
SI. arrived whom the Sultan had sent to his retainer and envoy 
Kamalu’d-din Qidq? with things written concerning the behaviour 
of the begs of the (Balkh) border, their intercourse with himself, 
and complaints of theft and raid. Leave to go was given to 
Qidq, and orders were issued to the begs of the border to put an 
end to raiding and thieving, to behave well and to maintain 
intercourse with Balkh. These orders were entrusted to Kltln 
-qara Sl.’s servant and he was dismissed from this ground. 

A letter, accepting excuse for the belated arrival of Hasan 
Ckalabip was sent to the Shah today by one Shah-qull who had Fol. 361*. 
come to me from Hasan Chalabi and reported the details of the 
battle (of Jam). 5 Shah-qull was given his leave on this same 
day, the 2nd of the month. 

{pp. Incidents of the eastward march resumedl) 

{Feb. 12th) On Saturday (3rd) we did 8 kurohs (16m.) and 
dismounted in the Kakura and Chachawall 6 parganas of Kalpl. 

{Feb. 13th) On Sunday the 4th of the month, we did qkurohs 
(18m.) and dismounted in Dirapur 7 a pargana of Kalpl. Here 
I shaved my head, 8 which I had not done for the past two 
months, and bathed in the Slngar-water (Sengar). 

x Anglice, Thursday after 6 p.m. 

9 What would suit measurement on maps and also Babur’s route is ‘‘Jumoheen” 

' v hich is marked where the Saral Baburpur-Atsu-Phaphand road turns south, east of 
Phaphand (I.S. Map of 1900, Sheet 68). 

a var. Qabaq, Qatak , Qatiak, to each of which a meaning might be attached. Babur 
had written to Ilumayun about the frontier affair, as one touching the desired peace 
F. 359 ). 

1 4 This will refer to the late arrival in Agra of the envoy named, who was not with 
his younger brother at the feast of f. 351^ (f. 357, p. 641, n. 2).— As to Tahmasp’s style, 
see f - 354 , f. 358 . 

* Shah-quli may be the ill-informed narrator of f. 354. 

6 Both are marked on the southward road from Jumoheen (Jumandna?) for Auraiya. 

^ 7 The old Kalpi pargana having been sub-divided, Dirapur is now in the district of 
Cawjtoore (Kanhpur). 

0 That this operation was not hair-cutting but head-shaving is shewn by the verbs 
T. nmtaq and its Pers. trs. tarCish hardan » To shave the head frequently is common 
1(1 Central Asia. 
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{Feb. 14th) On Monday {5th) we did \\kurohs (28 m.), and 
dismounted in Chaparkada 1 one of the parganas of Kalpl. 

{Feb. 15th) At the dawn of Tuesday {6th), a Hindustani servant 
of Qaracha’s arrived who had taken a command {farmdn) from 
Mahlm to Oaracha from which it was understood that she was 
on the road. She had summoned escort from people in Labor, 
Bhlra and those parts in the fashion I formerly wrote orders 
{parwdnas) with my own hand. Her command had been written 
in Kabul on the 7th of the 1st Jumada {Jan. iyth). 2 

{Feb. 16th) On Wednesday {/th) we did 7 kurohs (14m.), and 
dismounted in the Adampur pargana . 3 Today I mounted before 
dawn, took the road 4 5 alone, reached the Jun (Jumna), and went 
on along its bank. When I came opposite to Adampur, I had 
awnings set up on an island {drat) near the camp and seated 
there, ate majun. 

Today we set Sadiq to wrestle with Kalal who had come to 
362. Agra with a challenged In Agra he had asked respite for 
20 days on the plea of fatigue from his journey ; as now 40-50 
days had passed since the end of his respite, he was obliged to 
wrestle. Sadiq did very well, throwing him easily. Sadiq was 
given 10,000 tcuikas , a saddled horse, a head-to-foot, and a jacket 
with buttons ; while Kalal, to save him from despair, was given 
3000 tankas , spite of his fall. 


1 This will be Chaparghatta on the Dirapur-Bhognlpur-Chaparghatta-Musanagar 

road, the affixes kada and ghatla both meaning house, temple, etc. 

3 Mahlm, and with her the child Gul-badan, came in advance of the main body of 
women. Babur seems to refer again to her assumption of royal style by calling her 
Wall, Governor (f. 369 and n.). Tt is unusual that no march or halt is recorded on 
this day._ 

3 or, Arampur. We have not succeeded in finding this place ; it seems to have 
been on the west bank of the Jumna, : ince twice Babur when on the east bank, writes 
of coming opposite to it {supra and f. 379). If no move was made on Tuesday, 
Jumada II. 6th (cf. last note), the distance entered as done on Wednesday would 
locate the halting-place somewhere near the Akbarpur of later name, which stands on 
a road and at a ferry. But if the army did a stage on Tuesday, of which Babur omits 
mention, Wednesday’s march might well bring him opposite to Hamirpur and to the 
“ Rampur ”-ferry. The verbal approximation of Arampur and “ Uampur ” arrests 
attention. -Lora! encroachment by the river, which is recorded in the District: 
Gazetteers, may have something to do with the disappearance from these most useful 
books and from maps, of pur^.ina Adampur (or, Arampur). 

4 {usitlab . It suits here, since solitude is the speciality of the excursion, to 

read tush wot' as meaning to take the road, Fr. c he miner. 

5 da'wi bi la ; Mans, p.404, challenge; Mims, ii, 391, il avail fait dcs famous, 
a truth probably, but one inferred only. 




The carts and mortar were ordered landed from the boats, 
and we spent 3 or 4 days on this same ground while the road 
was made ready, the ground levelled and the landing effected. 

{Feb. 21 st ) On Monday the 12th of the month {Jumcida //.), 
we did xikurohs (24 m.) and dismounted at Kurarah. 1 Today 
1 travelled by litter. 

{Feb. 22nd-25th ) After marching 12 kurohs (24m.) from 
Kurarah {ijth), we dismounted in Kurla 2 a pargana oi Karrah. 

From Kurla we marched % kurohs { i6m.)and dismounted {iqih) 
in Fathpur-Aswa.3 After 8 kurohs (16m.) done from Fathpur, 
we dismounted {ijtJi) at Saral Munda. 4 . . . Today at the Bed¬ 
time Prayer {Friday 16th , after dark), SI. Jalalu’d-dln {Sharqt) 5 
came with his two young sons to wait on me. 

{Feb. 26th) Next day, Saturday the 17th of the month, we did 
8 kurohs (16 m.), and dismounted at Dugdugl a Karrah pargana 
on the bank of the Gang. 6 

{Feb. 2jtJi) On Sunday {iSth) came to this ground Muhammad 
SI. M., Nl-khub (or, Bl-khub) SI. and Tardika (or, TardI yakka, Fol. 362/'. 
champion). 

{Feb. 28th) On Monday {19th) ‘Askarl also waited on me. 

They all came from the other side of Gang (Ganges). ‘ Askarl 
a nd his various forces were ordered to march along the other 
bank of the river keeping opposite the army on this side, and 
wherever our camp might be, to dismount just opposite it. 

(qq. News of the Afghans .) 

While we were in these parts news came again and again that 
SI. Mahmud (Lftdi) had collected 10,000 Afghans; that he had 

' This will be more to the south than Kura Khas, the headquarters of the large 
district; perhaps it is “Koora Khera” (? Kiira-khiraj) which suits the route (I.S. 

Map, Sheet 8b). . . . „ 

2 Perhaps Kunda Kanak, known also as <l Kuria, Kona, Kura and Kunra Kanak 
Cr. of Fathpur). 

3 1 taswa or Hanswa. The conjoint name veprt . nls two villages some om. apart, 
a nd is today that of their railway-station. 

* almost due east of Fathpur, on the old King’s Highway ( Bo.ddihhi Sar-rah\. 

, 5 His ancestors had mled in .limpid from 1304 1 ■ l T'-bn 

$»hah having been conquered by SI. Sikandar / uai nt tin* hitter date, lie wa . one 
«f three rivals for supremacy in the Fast [Shary), the others being Jalalu d-din A ukam 
^nd Mahmud l.udS ,—Afghans all three. Cf. Erskine’s History of India, Babur, i, 5 OT 

0 This name appears on the I.S. Map, Sheet 88. hut too far north to suit IWbui s 
distances, and also off the Saral Munda -Kusar-Karrah road. The position of Naubasta 
suits better. 
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detached Shaikh Bayazid and Biban with a mass of men towards 
Sarwar [Gorakhpur] ; that he himself with Path Khan Sarwanl 
was on his way along the river for Chunar; that Sher Khan Stir 
whom I had favoured last year with the gift of several parganas 
and had left in charge of this neighbourhood, 1 had joined these 
Afghans who thereupon had made him and a few other amirs 
cross the water ; that SI. Jalalu’d-dln’s man in Benares had not 
been able to hold that place, had fled, and got away ; what he 
was understood to have said being, that he had left soldiers 
{sipahilar) in Benares-fort and gone along the river to fight 
SI. Mahmud. 2 

(rr. Incidents of the march resumed .) 

{March 1st) Marching from Dugdugl ( Tuesday, Jumada II. 
20th) the army did 6kurohs (1 2 m.) and dismounted at Kusar, 3 
3 or 4 kurohs from Karrah. I went by boat. We stayed here 3 or4 
Fol. 363. days because of hospitality offered by SI. Jalalu’d-dln. 

{March 4th) On Friday (. 23rd ), I dismounted at SI. Jalalud- 
dln’s house inside Karrah-fort where, host-like, he served me 
a portion of cooked meat and other viands. 4 After the meal, 
he and his sons were dressed in unlined coats {yaktai jamah) 
and short tunics {nimcha). 5 At his request his elder son was 
given the style SI. Mahmud. 6 On leaving Karrah, l rode about 
one kuroh (2m.) and dismounted on the bank of Gang. 

Here letters were written and leave was given to Shahrak 
Beg who had come from Mahlm to our first camp on Gang 
{i.e. Dugdugl). As Khwaja Yahya’s grandson Khwaja Kalan 

1 Sher Khan was associated with Dudu Bibi in the charge of her son’s affairs. 
Babur’s favours to him, his son Humayun’s future conqueror, will have been done during 
the Eastern campaign in 934Ail., of which so much record is missing. Cf. Tarikh-i- 
s hers ha hi, E. & D.’s History of India , iv, 301 et seq. for particulars of Sher Khan 
(Farid Khan Siir Afghan). 

2 In writing “ SI. Mahmud”, Babur is reporting his informant’s style, he himself 
calling Mahmud “Khan ” only (f. 363 and f. 363A). 

3 This will be the more northerly of two Kusars marked as in Karrah ; even so, it 
is a very long 6 kurohs (12 m.) from the Dugdugl of the I.S. Map (cf. n. supra). 

4 hir para ash u ta'am, words which suggest one of those complete meals served, 
each item on its separate small dish, and all dishes fitting like mosaic into one tray. 
T. ash is cooked meat (f. 2 n. 1 and f. 34 lb) i Ar. ta'&m will be sweets, fruit, bread, 
perhaps rice also. 

5 Th e yaktai, one-fold coat, contrasts with the dii-t&hi, two fold (A.-i-A. Bib. Ind. 
cd., p. 101, and Blochmann’s trs. p. X8). 

6 T his acknowledgement of right to the style Sultan recognized also supremacy of 
the Sharq! claim to rule over that of the Nuhanl and Ludl competitors. 
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had been asking for the records I was writing, 1 I sent him by 
Shahrak a copy I had had made. 

(.March 5th ) On Saturday move was made at dawn (24th), 

I going by boat direct, and after 4 kurohs done ( 3 m.), halt was 
made at Koh. 2 Our ground, being so near, was reached quite 
early. After awhile, we seated ourselves inside 3 a boat where 
we ate viajun . We invited the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh- 
shahid 4 who was said to be in Nur Beg’s quarters (azvi), invited 
also Mulla Mahmud (Farabi?), bringing him from Mulla ‘All 
Khan’s. After staying for some time on that spot, we crossed 
the river, and on the other side, set wrestlers to wrestle. In 
opposition to the rule of gripping the strongest first, Dost-i-yasin Fol. 363*. 
-khair was told not to grapple with Champion Sadiq, but with 
others ; he did so very well with eight. 

(ss. News of the Afghan enemy .) 

At the Afternoon Prayer, SI. Muhammad the Pay-master came 
by boat from the other side of the river, bringing news that the 
army of SI. Iskandar’s son Mahmud Khan whom rebels style 

tni-ndin btti turg&n waqaV. This passage Teufel used to support his view that 
Babur’s title for his booh was Ii%qb£\ and not Bdbur-TtGma which, indeed, Teufel 
describes as the Kazaner Ausgabe adoptirte 'J'itel . Babur-nama , however, is the 
title [or perhaps, merely scribe’s name] associated both with Kehr’s text and with the 

I. Iaidarabad Codex. — I have found no indication of the selection by Babur of any 
title ; he makes no mention of the matter and where he uses the word ivaqdt ‘ or its 
congeners, it can be read as a common noun. In his colophon to the Rampur Dhvan , 
lt: is a parallel of ashlar, poems. Judging from what is found in the Mubin, it may 
“e right to infer that, if he had lived to complete his book—now broken off s.a. 

914AM. (f. 216 b )—he would have been explicit as to its title, perhaps also as to his 
grounds for choosing it. Such grounds would have found fitting mention in a preface 
l? the now abrupt opening of the Babur-n&ma (f. ib) y and if the Malfuzat-i-timi<> £ be 

r’s authentic autobiography, this book might have been named as an ancestral 
example influencing Babur to write his own. Nothing against the authenticity of the 
Maffitzat can be inferred from the circumstance that Babur does not name it, because 

II, t ' preface in which such mention would be in harmony with e.g. his Walidiyyah 
f> r eface, was never wt itten. It might accredit the Malfuzat to collate passages having 
c °mmon topics, as they appear in the B&bur-nama y Malfuzat - i-tiniuti and Zafar- 
n **ma ( c f. E. & D.‘s H. of I. iv, 559 for a discussion by Dr. Sachau and Prof Dowson 
° n the Malfuzat). (Cf. Z.D.M. xxxvii, p. 184, Teufel’s art. Babur mid Abtilfazl ; 

^mirnow\ : Cat. of Manumits Turcs y p. 142; Index in locos.nn. Mubin and Title.) 

Koh*khiraj, Revenue-paying Koh (H. G. Nevill’s D.G. of All&hhbiid, p.201). 

3 luma an-lit da, which suggests a boat with a cabin, a bajra {Hobson-Jobson s.n. 
budgerow). 

4 He had stayed behind his kinsman Khwaja Kalan. Both, as Babur has said, 

descendants of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrari. Khwaja Kalan was a grandson of 
t gran’s second son Yahya ; Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shnhid was the sonofhis filth, Khwaja 
yhduM-lah (khw&jagan khwftja). Wbdu’sh-shahid returned to India under Akbar, 
received a fief, maintained 2,000 poor persons, left after 20 years, nnd died in 
‘ am *rkand in 982 Alb—1574-5 ad. (A. -i-A., Blochmann’s trs. and notes, pp. 423,539). 
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SI. Mahmud , 1 had broken up. The same news was brought in 

by a spy who had gone out at the Mid-day Prayer from where 
we were ; and a dutiful letter, agreeing with what the spy had 
reported, came from Taj Khan Sarang-khani between the After¬ 
noon and Evening Prayers. SI. Muhammad gave the following 
particulars : — that the rebels on reaching Chunar seemed to have 
laid siege to it and to have done a little fighting, but had risen 
in disorderly fashion when they heard of our approach ; that 
Afghans who had crossed the river for Benares, had turned back 
in like disorder; that two of their boats had sunk in crossing and 
a body of their men been drowned. 

{tt. Incidents of the eastward march resumed.) 

{March 6th) After marching at Sunday’s dawn {25th) and 
doing 6 kurohs (12 m.), Slr-auliya, 2 a pargana of Plag* 3 was 
reached. I went direct by boat. 

Alsan-tlmur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. had dismounted half¬ 
way, and were waiting to see me. 4 I, for my part, invited them 
into the boat. Tukhta-bugha SI. must have wrought magic, for 
a bitter wind rose and rain began to fall. It became quite 
windy (?) 5 on which account I ate majiin , although I had done 
so on the previous day. Having come to the encamping- 
ground ... 6 

1 f. 363, f. 363^. 

9 Not found on maps ; OOjani or Ujahni about suits the measured distance. 

3 Prayag, Uahabad, Allahabad. Between the asterisk in my text {supra) and the 
one following “ford” before the foliation mark f. 364, the Hai. MS. has a lacuna 
which, as being preceded and followed by broken sentences, can hardly be due 
to a scribe’s skip, but may result from the loss of a folio. What I have entered 
above between the asterisks is translated from the Kehr-Ilminsky text ; it is in the 
two Persian translations also. Close scrutiny of it suggests that down to the end of 
the swimming episode it is not in order and that the account of the swim across the 
Ganges may be a survival of the now missing record of 934 AH. (f. 339). It is singular 
that the Pers. trss. make no mention of Plag or of Slr-auliya ; their omission arouses 
speculation, as to in which text, the Turk! or Persian, it was first tried to fill what remains 
a gap in the Hai. Codex. A second seeming sign of disorder is the incomplete 
sentence yurtgha kllib , which is noted below. A third is the crowd of incidents now 
standing under “Tuesday”. A fourth, and an important matter, is that on grounds 
noted at the end of the swimming passage (p. 655 n. 3) it is doubtful whether that 
passage is in its right place.—It may be that some-one, at an early date after Babur’s 
death, tried to fill the lacuna discovered in his manuscript, with help from loose folios 
or parts of them. Cf. Index s.n. swimming, and f. 377^, p. 680 n. 2. 

4 The Chaghatal sultans will have been with ‘Askari east of the Ganges. 

5 tur hawdlik ; Mems . p. 406, violence of the wind ; Mims, ii, 398, unc tempera¬ 
ture trte agreed? le. 

6 yurtgha kWh, an incomplete sentence. 
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{March Jth ?) Next day {Monday 26th ?) we remained on the 


same ground. 

{March 8th ?) On Tuesday {27th ?) we marched on. 

Opposite the camp was what may be an island, 1 large and 
verdant. I went over by boat to visit it, returning to the boat 
during the 1st watch (6-9a.m.). While 1 rode carelessly along 
the ravine {jar) of the river, my horse got to where it was fissured 
and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank; even the horse did not go down; probably, however, 
if I had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down 
together. 

On this same day, I swam the Gang-river (Ganges), counting 
every stroke; 2 I crossed with 33, then, without resting, swam 
back. I had swum the other rivers, Gang had remained to do .3 
We reached the meeting of the waters of Gang and Jun at the 
Evening Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Plug side, and got 
to camp at 1 watch, 4 garts (10.30p.m.). 

{March pth) On Wednesday {Jumdda IL 28th) from the 1st 
watch onwards, the army began to cross the river J un ; there were 
420 boats. 4 

{March nth) On Friday, the 1st of the month of Rajab, 

I crossed the river. 

{March 14th) On Monday, the 4th of the month, the march 

1 aral bar alkdndiir, phrasing implying uncertainty ; there may have been an island , 
or such a peninsula as a narrow-mouthed bend of a river forms, or a spit or bluff 
Projecting into the river. The word drdl represents Aiki-su-drasi , Miydn-du-db, 
£ntre-taux, Twixt-two-streams, Mesopotamia. 

3 <jul ; Pers. trss. das/ anddkhtati and das/. Presumably the 33 strokes carried the 
swimmer across the deep channel, or the Ganges was crossed higher than Plug. 

3 The above account of Babur’s first swim across the Ganges which is entered under 
date Jumada II. 27th, 935 ah. (March 8th, 1529 ad.), appears misplaced, since he 
mentions under date Rajab 25th, 935AH. (April 4th, 1529 ad. f. 366^), that he had 
swum the Ganges at Baksara (Buxar) a year before, i.e. on or close to Rajab 25th, 
934 AH. (April 15th, 1528AD.). Nothing in his writings shews that he was near 
Piag (Allahabad) in 934AH. ; nothing indisputably connects the swimming episode 
with the “Tuesday” below which it now stands ; there is no help given by dates. 
One supposes Babur would take his first chance to swim the Ganges ; this was offend 
a t Qanauj (f. 336), but nothing in the short record of that time touches the topic. The 
next chance would be after he was in Aud, when, by an unascertained route, perhaps 
down the Ghogra, he made his way to Baksara where be says (f. 3563 ) be swam the 
river. Taking into consideration the various testimony noted, [Index s.n. swimming] 
there seems warrant for supposing that this swimming passage is a survival of the 
missing record of934AU. (f. 339). Cf. f- 377 ^, p. 680 and n.2for another surmised 
survival of 934 AH. , 

* “Friday” here stands for Anglice, Thursday after 6p.m.; tins., only, suiting 
P^bur’s next explicit date Sha l ban 1st, Saturday. 
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for Bihar began along the bank of Jun. After 5 kurohs (10 m.) 
done, halt was made at La wain. 1 I went by boat. The people 
of the army were crossing the Jun up to today. They were 
ordered to put the culverin-carts 2 which had been landed at 
Adampur, into boats again and to bring them on by water from 
Plag. 

On this ground we set wrestlers to wrestle. Dost-i-yasln 
-khair gripped the boatman Champion of Lahor; the contest 
was stubborn ; it was with great difficulty that Dost gave the 
throw. A head-to-foot was bestowed on each. 

{March 15th a?id 16th) People said that ahead of us was 
a swampy, muddy, evil river called Tus. 3 In order to examine 
the ford * 4 and repair the road, we waited two days {Tuesday 
Ramzan 5th and Wednesday 6th) on this ground. For the horses 
and camels a ford was found higher up, but people said laden carts 
could not get through it because of its uneven, stony bottom. 

Fol. 364. They were just ordered to get them through. 

{March 17th) On Thursday {yth) we inarched on. I myself 
went by boat down to where the Tus meets the Gang (Ganges), 
there landed, thence rode up the Tus, and, at the Other Prayer, 

1 The march, beginning on the Jumna, is now along the united rivers. 

5 zarb-zanlik ardbalar. Here the carts are those carrying the guns. 

3 From the particulars Babur gives about the Tus (Tons) and Karma-nas5, it would 
seem that he had not passed them last year, an inference supported by what is known 
of his route in that year:—He came from Gufdiar to the Kanar-passage (f. 336), there 
crossed the Jumna and went direct to Qanauj (f. 335), above Qanauj bridged the 
Ganges, went on to Bangarmau (f. 338), crossed the Gumti and went to near the 
junction of the Ghogra and Sarda (f. 338^;). The next indication of his route is that 
he is at Baksara, but whether he reached it by water down the Ghogra, as his 
meeting with Muh. Ma‘ruf Far mull suggests (f. 377), or by land, nothing shews. From 
Bak-ara (f. 366) he went up-stream to Chausa (f. 365//), on perhaps to Sayvidpur, 2 m. 
from the mouth of the Gumti, and there left the Ganges for Junpur (f. 365). I have 
found nothing about his return route to Agra ; it seems improbable that he would go so 
far south as to near Piag ; a more northerly and direct road to Fathpur and Sara! 
Baburpur may have been taken.—Concerning Baburs acts in 934 ah. the following 
item, (met with since I was working on 934AH. ), continues his statement (f. 338(5) that 
he spent a few days near Aud (Ajodhya) to settle its affairs. The D . G. of Fyzdbaa 
(H. E. Nevill) p. 173 says “ In 1528 ad. Babur came to Ajodhya (Aud) and halted 
a week. He destroyed the ancient temple” (marking the birth-place of Rama) “and 
on its site built a mosque, still known as Babur’s Mosque ... It has two inscrip¬ 
tions, one on the outside, one on the pulpit ; both are in Persian ; and bear the date 
935AH.” This date maybe that of the completion of the building.— {Corrigendum: — 
On f. 339 n. r, I have too narrowly restricted the use of the name Sarju. Babur used it 
to describe what the maps of Arrowsmith and Johnson shew, and not only what the 
Gazetteer of India map of the United Provinces does. It applies to the Sarda (f. 339) 
as Babur uses it when writing of the fords.) 

4 Here the lacuna of the Hai. Codex ends. 
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reached where the army had encamped after crossing the ford. 

Today 6kurohs (12 m.) were done. 

{March i8tk) Next day {Friday 8th), we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March 19th) On Saturday {9th), we marched \2kur0ks and 
got to the bank of Gang again at Nuliba. 1 

{March 20th ) Marching on {Sunday 10th ), we did Okurohs of 
road, and dismounted at Kintit. 2 

{March 21st) Marching on {Monday nth), we dismounted at 
Nanapur. 3 Taj Khan Sdrang-khdni came from Chunar to this 
ground with his two young sons, and waited on me. 

In these days a dutiful letter came from Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad, saying that my family and train were understood to 
be really on their way from Kabul. 4 

{March 23rd) On Wednesday {ijt/i) we marched from that 
ground. I visited the fort of Chunar, and dismounted about 
one kuroh beyond it. 

During the days we were marching from Plag, painful boils 
had come out on my body. While we were on this ground, an 
Ottoman Turk (Rumi) used a remedy which had been recently 
discovered in Rum. He boiled pepper in a pipkin ; I held the 
sores in the steam and, after steaming ceased, laved them with 
the hot water. The treatment lasted 2 sidereal hours. 

While we were on this ground, a person said he had seen 
tiger and rhinoceros on an drdl 5 by the side of the camp. 

{March 24th ?) In the morning {14th ?), we made the hunting- Fol. 364*. 
circle 6 on that drdl, elephants also being brought. Neither tiger 
n or rhino appeared ; one wild buffalo came out at the end of 
the line. A bitter wind rising and the whirling dust being 
very troublesome, 1 went back to the boat and in it to the camp 
which was 2 kurohs (4 m.) above Banaras. 


. 1 Perhaps, where there is now the railway station of “Nulihai” (t.S. Map). Ihc 
direct road on which the army moved, avoids the windings of the river. 
a This has been read asT. hint, P. dik, Eng. village and hr. village.. 

1 Nankunpur 13 lying to the north of Puhari railway-station suits the distance 
Measured on maps. 

4 These will be the women-travellcrs. 

5 Perhaps jungle tracts lying in the curves of the river. 

6 jlrga, which here stands for the beaters'incurving line, witness the exit ol the 
buffalo at the end. Cf. f. 367£ for a jirga of boats. 
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{uu. News of the Afghans.) 

(March 25th (?) and 26th) Having heard there were many 
elephants in the Chunar jungles, I had left (Thursday’s) ground 
thinking to hunt them, but Taj Khan bringingthe news (Friday 
15th (?)) that Mahmud Khan (Ludi) was near the Son-water, 
I summoned the begs and took counsel as to whether to fall 
upon him suddenly. In the end it was settled to march on 
continuously, fast 1 and far. 

(March 27 th) Marching on (Sunday 17th), we did 9 kurohs 
(18m.), and dismounted at the Bilwah-ferry. 2 

(March 28th) On Monday night 3 the 18th of the month, 
Tahir was started for Agra from this camp (Bilwah-ferry), taking 
money-drafts for the customary gifts of allowance and lodging 4 
to those on their way from Kabul. 

Before dawn next morning (Monday) I went on by boat. 
When we came to where the GuI-water (Gumti) which is the 
water of Junpur, meets the Gang-water (Ganges), I went a little 
Fol. 365. way up it and back. Narrower 3 though it is, it has no ford; the 
army-folk crossed it (last year) by boat, by raft, or by swimming 
their horses. 

To look at our ground of a year ago, 6 from which we had started 
for Junpur, 7 I went to about a kuroh lower than the mouth of 
the Junpur-water (Gumti). A favourable wind getting up behind, 
our larger boat was tied to a smaller Bengali one which, spreading 
its sail, made very quick going. Two garis of day remained 
(5.15 p.m.) when we had reached that ground (Sayyidpur ?), we 
went on without waiting there, and by the Bed-time Prayer had 
got to camp, which was a kuroh above Madan-Benares, 8 long 
before the boats following us. Mughul Beg had been ordered to 

1 auz&H aiizdgh , many miles and many hours ? 

3 Bulloa? (I.S.Map). 

3 Anglice, Sunday after 6p.m. 

4 ‘alufa u qunal (f. 359*5). 

1 than the Ganges perhaps ; or narrowish compared with other rivers, c.g. Ganges, 
Ghogra, and Jun. 

6 yil-turgi yurt, by which is meant, I think, close to the same day a year back, and 
not an indefinite reference to some time in the past year. 

7 Maps make the starting-place likely to be Sayyidpur. 

8 re-named Zamania, after Akljar’s officer ‘AH-qulf Khan Khan-i-zaman, and now 
the head-quarters of the Zamania pargana of Ghazipur. Madan-Benares was in 
Akbars sarkdr of Ghazipur. (It was not identified bv E. or by dc C.) Of. D . G. of 
Ghazipur. 
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measure all marches from Chunar on the direct road, Lutfl Beg 
to measure the river’s bank whenever I went by boat. The direct 
road today was said to be 11 kurohs (22 m.), the distance along 
the river, 18 (36 m.). 

{March 2pih) Next day ( Tuesday iQth) y we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March jot/i) On Wednesday {20th) y we dismounted a kurok 
(2m.) below Ghazlpur, I going by boat. 

{March 31st) On Thursday {21st) Mahmud Khan NuJuini 1 
waited on me on that ground. On this same day dutiful letters 2 
came from Bihar Khan BiharTs son Jalal Khan (. Nuhani ), 3 from 
Naslr Khan {NuJiani)'s son Farid Khan, 4 5 from Sher Khan Stir, 
from ‘Alaul Khan Sur also, and from other Afghan amirs. Today Fol. 
came also a dutiful letter from ‘Abdu’l-'azlz Master-of-the-horse , 
which had been written in Lahoron the 20th of the latter Jumada 
{Feb. 29th ), the very day on which Qaracha’s Hindustani servant 
whom we had started off from near Kalpl,s reached Lahor. 
‘Abdu’l-'azlz wrote that he had gone with the others assigned to 
meet my family at Nll-ab, had met them there on the 9th of the 
latter Jumada {Feb. i8tli) y had accompanied them to Chln-ab 
(Chan-ab), left them there, and come ahead to Lahor where he 
was writing his letter. 

{April 1 st ) We moved on, I going by boat, on Friday {Rajab 
227 id ). I landed opposite Chausa to look at the ground of a year 
ago 6 where the Sun had been eclipsed and a fast kept. 7 After 
I got back to the boat, Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza, coming up 
behind by boat, overtook me; at his suggestion majun was eaten. 

The army had dismounted on the bank of the Karma-nasa- 
river, about the water of which Hindus are understood to be 
extremely scrupulous. They do not cross it, but go past its 

1 In the earlier part of the Hai. Codex this Afghan tribal-name is w ritten Nuhani, 
but in this latter portion a different scribe occasionally writes it Luhanl (Index s.tt .). 

2 * arza-ddsht , i.t r. phrased as from one of lower station to a superior. 

3 His letter may have announced his and his mother Dudu Bibi’s approach (f. 368-9). 

4 Nasir Khan had been an amir of SI. Sikandar Ludl. Sher Khan Sur married his 
widow “Guhar Kusain bringing him a large dowry (A. N. trs. p. 327; and Tdrikh- 
i-shcr-sh&hi, E. & D.’s History o f India iv, 346). 

5 He started from Chaparghatta (f. 361 b, p. 650 n. 1). 

6 yil’turgiyurt. 

7 “This must have been the Eclipse of the 10th of May 1528 ad. ; a fast is enjoined 
on the day of an eclipse ” (Erskine). 
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mouth by boat along the Gang (Ganges). They firmly believe 
that, if its water touch a person, the merit of his works is destroyed ; 
with this belief its name accords. 1 I went some way up it bv 
boat, turned back, went over to the north bank of Gang, and tied 
up. I heie the braves made a little fun, some wrestling. Muhsin 
the cup-bearer challenged, saying, “ I will grapple with four or 
five.” The first he gripped, he threw ; the second, who was 
Shad man (Joyous), threw him, to Muhsin’s shame and vexation. 
The (professional) wrestlers came also and set to. 

(April 2nd) Next morning, Saturday (23rd) we moved, close 
to the 1st watch (6 a.m.), in order to get people off to look at the 
ford through the Karma-nasa-water. I rode up it for not less 
than a kuroh (2 m.), but the ford being still far on, 2 took boat and 
went to the camp below Chausa. 

Today I used the pepper remedy again ; it must have been 
somewhat hotter than before, for it blistered ( qapardi ) my body, 
giving me much pain. 

{April 3rd) We waited a day for a road to be managed across 
a smallish, swampy rivulet heard to be ahead .3 

(April 4th) On the eve of Monday (231/1)) letters were written 
and sent off in answer to those brought by the Hindustani foot¬ 
man of ‘Abdu’l-’azlz. 



The boat I got into at Monday’s dawn, had to be towed because 
of the wind. On reaching the ground opposite Baksara (Buxar) 
r»i. 366*. where the army had been seated many days last year,5 we went 
over to look at it. Between 40 and 50 landing-steps had been 
then made on the bank j of them the upper two only were left, 
the river having destroyed the rest. Ma'jun was eaten after 
return to the boat. We tied up at an aval 6 above the camp, set 
the champions to wrestle, and went on at the Bed-time Prayer, 
A year ago (yil-tur), an excursion had been made to look at the 
ground on which the camp now was, I passing through Gang 


* Knrinft-nas4 means loss of the merit acquired by good works. 

* The I.S. Map marks a main road lending to the mouth of the Karma-nasa and no 
other leading to the river for a considerable distance up stream. 

Vfirhaps “ Thora -nadee ” (I.S, Map). 

4 Anglic< 5 , Sunday after 6 p. m. 

5 autkan yll. 

c Vcrhaps the dii-aba between the Ganges and “ Thora-nadee 
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swimming (? dastak bila ), x some coming mounted on horses, some 
on camels. That day I had eaten opium. 

(w. Incidents of the military operations .) 

(April Jth) At Tuesday’s dawn (26th), we sent out for news 
not under 200 effective braves led by Karlm-blrdi and Haidar 
the stirrup-holder’s son Muhammad ‘All and Baba Shaikh. 

While we were on this ground, the Bengal envoy w r as com¬ 
manded to set forth these three articles :— 2 

(April 6th) On Wednesday (2ptli) Yunas-i-‘ali who had been 
sent to gather Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza’s objections to Bihar, 
brought back rather a weak answer. 

Dutiful letters from the (Farmull) Shaikh-zadas of Bihar gave 
news that the enemy had abandoned the place and gone off. 

(April ytli) On Thursday ( 28th ) as many as 2000 men of 
the Turk and Hind amirs and quiver-wearers were joined to 
Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang's son Tardi-muhammad, and he was Fol. 367. 
given leave to go, taking letters of royal encouragement to people 
in Bihar. He was joined also by Khwaja Murshid ‘ Iraqi who 
had been made Dlwan of Bihar. 

(April 8th (?)) Muhammad-i-zaman M. who had consented to 
go to Bihar, made representation of several matters through 

1 yil-tur . . . Gang-sui-din min dastak bila 6 ft tub, ba'zi at, ba‘zi tiwah mfnib, 
kilib, sair qililib aidi. Some uncertainty as to the meaning of the phrase dastak bila 
aulub is caused by finding that while here de Courteille agrees with Erskine in taking 
it to mean swimming, he varies later (f. 373^) to appuytssur nnepilce de bois. Taking 
the Persian translations of three passages about crossing water into consideration (p. 655 
after f. 363^, f. 366^ (here), f- 373^), and also the circumstances that E. and de C, are 
once in agreement and that Erskine worked with the help of Oriental mnnshis . I incline 
to think that dastak bila does express swimming.—The question of its precise meaning 
bears on one concerning Babur’s first swim across the Ganges (p. 655, n. 3).—Perhaps 
I should say, however, that if the sentence quoted at the head of this note stood alone, 
without the extraneous circumstances supporting the reading of dastak bila to mean 
swimming, I should in line to read it as stating that Babur went on foot through the 
water, feeling his footing with a pole (diistak), and that his followers rode through the 
ford after him. Nothing in the quoted passage suggests that the horses and camels 
swam. But whether the Ganges was fordable ot Baksara in Babur's time, is beyond 
surmise. 

3 fajt soz, which, manifestly, were to be laid before the envoy’s master. The articles 
arc nowhere specified ; one is summarized merely on f. 365 . The incomplete sentence 
ot the Turk! text {supra) needs their specification at this place, and an explicit state 
Went of them would have made clearer the political relations of Bftbur with Nasrat 
Shall. —A folio may have been Josl from Bibur’s manuscript ; it might have specified 
the articles, and also have said something leading to the next topic of the diary, now 
needing preliminaries, viz. that of the Mlrza’s discontent with his new appointment, 
a matter not mentioned earlier. 
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Shaikh Zain and Yunas-i-‘all. He asked for reinforcement; for 
this several braves were inscribed and several others were made 
his own retainers. 

(Aprilpt/i) 1 On Saturday the 1st of the month of Sha‘ban, we 
left that ground where we had been for 3 or 4 days. I rode to 
visit Bhujpur and Bihiya, 2 thence went to camp. 

Muhammad ‘All and the others, who had been sent out for 
news, after beating a body of pagans as they went along, reached 
the place where SI. Mahmud (Ludt) had been with perhaps 2000 
men. He had heard of our reconnaissance, had broken up, killed 
two elephants of his, and marched off. He seemed to have left 
braves and an elephant 3 scout-fashion; they made no stand when 
our men came up but took to flight. Ours unhorsed a few of his, 
cut one head off, brought in a few good men alive. 

(ww. Incidents of the eastward march resumed.) 

(April 10th) We moved on next day (Sunday 2nd), I going by 
boat. From our today’s ground Muhammad-i-zaman M. crossed 
(his army) over the river (Son), leaving none behind. \v e spent 
2 or 3 days on this ground in order to put his work through and 
Fol. 367A get him off. 

(Apr ih 3tli) On Wednesday the 4th 4 of the month, Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. was presented with a royal head-to-foot, a sword and 
belt, a tipuclidq horse and an umbrella. 5 He also was made to 
kneel (yukundurfddi) for the Bihar country. Of the Bihar revenues 
one kriir and 25 lahs were reserved for the Royal Treasury ; its 
DlwanI was entrusted to Murshid ‘ Iraqi . 

(April 14th) I left that ground by boat on Thursday (6th). 
I had already ordered the boats to wait, and on getting up with 
them, I had them fastened together abreast in line. 6 Though all 

x This suits Babur’s series, but Gladwin and Wlistenfeld have 10th. 

2 The first is near, the second on the direct road from Buxar for Arrah. 

3 The Hai. MS. makes an elephant he posted as the sole scout; others post a saradr, 

or post braves ; none post man and beast. . . 

4 This should he 5th ; perhaps the statement is confused through the gilts being 
<rjven late, Anglice, on Tuesday 4th, Islamic** on Wednesday night. 

The Mirza’s Timurid birth and a desire in Babur to give high status to a repre¬ 
sentative lie will have wished to leave in Bihar when he himself went to his western 
dominions, sufliciently explain the bestowal of this sign of sovereignty. 

6 jirgd. This instance of its use shews that Babur had in mind not a completed 
circle, hut a line, or in sporting parlance, not a hunting-circle but a beaters-line. 
[Cf. f. 251, f. 364^ and infra of the crocodile.] The word is used also lor a governing- 
circle, a tribal-council. 
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were not collected there, those there were greatly exceeded the 
breadth of the river. They could not move on, however, so- 
arranged, because the water was here shallow, there deep, here 
swift, there still. A crocodile ( g/iaridl ) shewing itself, a terrified 
fish leaped so high as to fall into a boat; it was caught and 
brought to me. 

When we were nearing our ground, we gave the boats names:— lr °t- 36S. 
a large 1 one, formerly the Babur!, 2 which had been built in Agra 
before the Holy-battle with Sanga, was named Asaish (Repose). 3 
Another, which Araish Khan had built and presented to me this 
year before our army got to horse, one in which I had had a 
platform set up on our way to this ground, was named Araish 
(Ornament). Another, a good-sized one presented to me by 
Jalalu’d-dln Sharqi , was named the Gunjalsh (Capacious) ; in it 
I had ordered a second platform set up, on the top of the one 
already in it. To a little skiff, having a chaukatidi , 4 one used for 
every task {liar dish) and duty, was given the name Farmalsh 
(Commissioned). 

{April 15th) Next day, Friday (7///), no move was made. 
Muhammad-i-zaman M. who, his preparations for Bihar complete, 
had dismounted one or two kurohs from the camp, came today to 
take leave of me. 5 


{xx. News of the army of Bengali) 

Two spies, returned from the Bengal army, said that Bengalis 6 
under Makhdum-i-‘alam were posted in 24 places on the Gandak 
and there raising defences ; that they had hindered the Afghans 
from carrying out their intention to get their families across the 

1 afdugh (,klma ). Does aulugh {auluq, uluq) connect with the “bulky Oolak or 
kaggage-boat of Bengal” ? ( Hobson-Jobson s.n. Woolock, oolock). 

- Dc Courteille’s reading of Ilminsky’s “Baburl” (p. 47°) as Bairi, old servant, 
hardly suits the age of the boat. 

3 Babur anticipated the custom followed e.g. by the White Star and Ounavd lines, 
when he gave his boats names having the same terminal syllable ; his is dish ; on it he 
makes the quip of the har dish of the Farmalsh. 

4 As Vullers makes Ar. ghurfat a synonym of chaukandi, the I* armiiish seems likely 
to have had a cabin, open at the sides. De Courteiile understood it to have a rounded 
stern. [Cf. E. & D.’s History of India v, 347, 50311. ; and Gul-badan’s II. N. trs. 
P- 9§, n. 2.] 

5 mindinrukhsat did !; phrasing which bespeaks admitted equality, that ofTimurid 
birth. 

i.e. subjects of the Afghan ruler of Bengal ; many will have been Biharls and 
Purbiyas. Makhdum-i-‘alam was Nasiat Shah s Governor in Hajipur. 
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river (Ganges?), and had joined them to themselves. 1 This news 
making fighting probable, we detained Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mlrza, and sent Shah Iskandar to Bihar with 3 or 400 men. 

(yy. Incidents of the eastward march resumed!) 

.Foi. 368^. {April i6tJi) On Saturday {8(h) a person came in from Dudu 

and her son Jalal Khan (son) of Bihar Khan 2 whom the Bengali 
(Nasrat Shah) must have held as if eye-bewitched. 3 After letting 
me know they were coming, 4 they had done some straight fighting 
to get away from the Bengalis, had crossed the river, 3 reached 
Bihar, and were said now to be on their way to me. 

This command was given today for the Bengal envoy Isma ‘11 
Mita : —Concerning those three articles, about which letters have 
already been written and despatched, let him write that an answer 
is long in coming, and that if the honoured (Nasrat Shah) be loyal 
and of single-mind towards us, it ought to come soon. 

(April 17th) In the night of Sunday (gth) 6 a man came in from 

Tardi-muhammad feingfang to say that when, on Wednesday 
the 5th of the month Sha‘ban, his scouts reached Bihar from this 
side, the Shiqdar of the place went off by a gate on the other side. 
On Sunday morning we marched on and dismounted in the 

pargana of Ari (Arrah ) 7 

(.0,7. News and negotiations.) 

To this ground came the news that the Kharid 8 army, with 
100-150 boats, was said to be on the far side of the Saru near the 

1 This might imply that the Afghans had been prevented from joining Mahmud Khan 
I Adi near the Son. 

* SI. Muhammad Shah Nuk&ni Afghan , the former ruler of Bihar, dead within a 
yrnr. lie had trained Farid Khan Sur in the management of government affairs ; had 
given him, for gallant encounter with a tiger, the title Sher Khan by which, or its 
higher form Shcr Shah, history knows him, and had made him his young son’s 
“deputy”, an office Sher Khan held after the falher’s death in conjunction with the 
boy’s mother Dudu Bibi ( Tdrikh-i-shcr-sh&hi , E. & D.’s History of India iv, 325 
et seq .). 

3 guz baglu yusunluq ; by which X understand they were held fast from departure, 
as e.g . a mouse by the fascination of a snake. 

4 f. 365 mentions a letter which may have announced their intention. 

' Ganges ; they thus evaded the restriction made good on other Afghans. 

6 Anglice, Saturday 8th after 6 p.m. 

1 The D.G. of Shd.fi aba d (pp. 20 and 127) mentions that “it is said Babur marched 
to Arrah after his victory over Mahmud Ludi'\ and that “local tradition still points to 
a place near the Judge’s Court as that on which he pitched his camp 

c Kharid which is now a pargana of the Ballia district, lay formerly on both sides 
of the Ghogra. When the army of Kharid opposed Babur’s progress, it acted for Nasrat 
Shah, but this Babur diplomatically ignored in assuming that there was peace between 
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meeting of Saru and Gang (Ghogra and Ganges). As a sort of 
peace existed between us and the Bengali (Nasrat Shah Afghan ), 
and as,for the sake of a benediction, peace was our firstendeavour 
whenever such work was toward as we were now on, we kept to 
our rule, notwithstanding liis unmannerly conduct in setting 
himself on our road; 1 we associated Mulla Mazhab with his 

envoy Isma'il Mila, spoke once more about those three articles Foi. 369, 
(fuf sos), and decided to let the envoy go. 

{April 18th ) On Monday ( 10th ) when the Bengal envoy came 
to wait on me, he was let know that he had his leave, and what 
follows was mentioned : 2 — “ We shall be going to this side and 
that side, in pursuit of our foe, but no hurt or harm will be done 
to any dependency of yours. As one of those three articles said,3 
when you have told the army of KharJd to rise off our road and 
to go back to Kharid, Jet a few Turks be joined with it to reassure 
these Kharid people and to escort them to their own placed If 

they quit not the ferry head, if they cease not their unbecoming 
words, they must regard as their own act any ill that befalls 
them, must count any misfortune they confront as the fruit of 
their own words.” 


{April 20th) On Wednesday {lath) the usual dress of honour 
Was put oil the Bengal envoy, gifts were bestowed on him and 
his leave to go was given. 

{April 21st) O11 Thursday (rjl/i) Shaikh Jamali was sent with 
royal letters of encouragement to Dudu and her son Julal Khan. 

Today a servant of Mahlm’s caine, who will have parted from 
the Wall (?) 5 on the other side of the B5gh-i-safa. 

henjsU anil himself.—At this time Nasrat Shah held the riverain on the left bank of the 

k, which had been taken from him hy 
j iinaid tiarlas. A record of his occupation still survives in Kharid-town, an inscription 
b >: h _ ,s deputy as for 1529 ad. (Dtstn, Gazetteer of Ballia (H. K. Neviil), and 
.6. 0/ Saran (I,. L. S. O Malley), Historical Chapters). 

Iiabur’s opinion of Nasrat Shah’s hostility is more clearly shewn here than in the 
verbal message of f. 369. 

' 1 his will be an unceremonious summary of a word-of-mouth messauc 

3 Cf. f.366*, p. 661 n. 2. b 

4 This shews that Babur did not recognize the Saran riverain down to the Ganges 
.belonging to Kharid. His offered escort of Turks would safe-guard the KharTdls 

5 Tu retU * 1 ? C d l ° lhe rigl,t l,ank of the which was in Turk posse.s-ion. 

... A he ? Iai ; MS - has wdl ^ clearly written : which, as a word representing Mahlm 
the sentence best, may make playful reference to her royal command* 
T)i ^//hhy.styling her the Governor (wdfr). hrskine read the word us a pb.ee 
JK 11 ’ which I have not found ; De Courtcille omits Ilminsky’s w:ras{ p. 47S). 
toS. vary and are uncertain. 
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(April23 ref) On Saturday (13th) an envoy from ‘Iraq, Murad 
Qajar 1 the life-guardsman, was seen. 

(April 2j.tli) On Sunday (i6tli) Mulla Mazhab received his 
usual keepsakes (yddgdrldr ) and was given leave to go. 

(April 23th) On Monday ( 17th ) Khalifa was sent, with several 
begs, to see where the river (Ganges) could be crossed. 

(April 27 tli) On Wednesday, (19th) Khalifa again was sent 
out, to look at the ground between the two rivers (Ganges and 
Ghogra). 

On this same day I rode southward in the Arl (Arrah )pargana 
to visit the sheets of lotus 2 near Arl. During the excursion 
Shaikh Guran brought me fresh-set lotus-seeds, first-rate little 
things just like pistachios. The flower, that is to say, the nilufar 
(lotus), Hindustanis call kuwul-kikri (lotus-pistachio), and its 
seed dudah (soot). 

As people said, “ The Son is near,” we went to refresh ourselves 
on it. Masses of trees could be seen down-stream ; “ Munir is 
there,” said the , “ where the tomb is of Shaikh Yahya the father 
of Shaikh Sharafu’d-dln Munirl 3 3 It being so close, I crossed 
the Son, went 2 or 3 kurohs down it, traversed the Munir orchards, 
made the circuit of the tomb, returned to the Son-bank, made 
ablution, went through the Mid-day Prayer before time, and 
made for camp. Some of our horses, being fat, 4 had fallen behind; 
some were worn out ; a few people were left to gather them 
together, water them, rest them, and bring them on without 
pressure ; but for this many would have been ruined. 

When we turned back from Munir, I ordered that some-one 
should count a horse’s steps between the Son-bank and the catip. 
They amounted to 23,100, which is 46,200 paces, which is n£ 

1 This is the “Kadjar” of Reclus 1 IJ Asie anUrieure and is the name of the Turkman 
tribe to which the present ruling house of Persia belongs. “Turkman” might be 
taken as applied to Shah Tahmasp by Div Sultan’s servant on f. 354 - 

Ndumbium speciosu/n , a water-bean of great beauty. 

Shaikh Yahya had been the head of the Chishti Order. 1 1 is son (d. 782 AH. 
13X0-1 ad.) was the author of works named by Abu 1 -fazl as read aloud to Akbar, a 
discursive detail which pleads in my excuse that those who know Babur well cannot 
but see in his grandson's character and success the fruition of his mental characteristics 
and of his labours in Hindustan. (For Sharafu’d-dln Munirt , cf. Khazinatu' l-asfiyd 
ii, 390-92; and AyJn-i-akbari s.n.) 

4 Kostenko’s Turbiddn Region describes a regimen for horses which Babur will 
have seen in practice in his native land, one which prevented the defect that hindered 
his at Munir from accomplishing more than some 30 miles before mid-day. 
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kurohs (23 m.). 1 It is about half a kuroh from Munir to the Son ; 
the return journey from Munir to the camp was therefore 12 kurohs 
(24 m.). In addition to this were some 15-16 kurohs done in 
visiting this and that place ; so that the whole excursion was one 
of some 30 kurohs (60 m.). Six gar Is of the 1st night-watch had 
passed [8.15 p.m.] when we reached the camp. 

C April 28th) At the dawn of Thursday (S ha 1 ban igth) SI. 
Junaid Barlds came in with the Junpur braves from Junpur. I let 
him know my blame and displeasure on account of his delay ; 
I did not see him. QazI Jla I sent for and saw. 

{aaa. Plan of the approaching battle with the Bengal arinyl) 

On the same day the Turk and Hind amirs were summoned 
for a consultation about crossing Gang (Ganges), and matters 
found settlement at this 2 :— that Ustad ‘All-qull should collect 
mortar, firingi ? and culverin 4 to the point of rising ground 
between the rivers Saru and Gang, and, having many match- 
lockmen with him, should incite to battle from that place ; 5 that 

1 The distance from Munir to the Ixmk of the Ganges will have heen considerably 
longer in Babur’s day than now because of the change of the river’s course through 
its desertion of the Burh-ganga channel (cf. next note). 

In trying to locate the site of Babur’s coming battle with the forces of Nasrat 
Shah, it should be kept in mind that previous to the iSth century, and therefore, 
presumably, in his day, the Ganges flowed in the “Burh-ganga” (Old Ganges) channel 
w hich now is closely followed by the western boundary of the Ballia pargana of Du-aba ; 
that the Ganges and Ghogra will have met where this old channel entered the bed of 
the latter river ; and also, as is seen from Babur’s narrative, that above the confluence 
the Ghogra will have been confined to a narrowed channel. When the Ganges flowed 
,n the Burh-ganga channel, the now Ballia pargana of Du-aba was a sub-division of 
Hihiya and continuous with Shnlmbad. From it in Bihiya Babur crossed the Ganges 
into Kharld, doing this at a place his narrative locates as some 2 miles from the con¬ 
fluence. Cf. D. G. of Ballia, pp. 9, 192--3, 206, 213. It may be observed that the 
former northward extension of Bihiya to the Burh ganga channel explain:; Babur’s 
estimate (f. 370) of the distance from Munir to bis camp on the Ganges ; his 12 k. 
( 2 4m.) may then have been correct ; it is now r too high. 

3 De Courteille, pierricr , which may be a halista. Babur’s writings give no indica¬ 
tion of other than stone-ammunition for any projectile-engine or fire-arm. Cf. R. W. F. 
Bayne-Gall wey’s Projectile-throwing engines of the undents. 

4 Sir R. W. F. Payne-Gallwey writes in The Cross-bow (p. 40 and p. 41) what mAy 
fPPiy to Babur’s zarbean (culverin?) and tnfang (matchlock), when lie describes the 
larger culverin as a heavy hand-gun of from 16 -iSlb., as used by the foot-soldier and 
requiring the assistance of an attendant to work it; also when he says that it became 
L,e portable arquebus which was in extensive use in Europe by the Swis.s in 1476 ad. ; 
ar )d that between 1510 and 1520 the arquebus described was superseded by what is 
^till seen amongst remote tribes in India, a matchlock arquebus. 

5 The two positions Babur selected for his guns would seem to have been opposite 
tw ° ferry-heads, those, presumably, which were blocked against his pursuit of Biban 
a ud Bayazld. * Ali-quli’s emplacement will have been on the high hank of old alluvium 
°f south-eastern Kharld, overlooking the narrowed channel demanded by Babur’s 
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Mustafa, he also having many matchlockmen, should get his 
material and implements ready on the Bihar side of Gang, a little 
below the meeting of the waters and opposite to where on an 
island the Bengalis had an elephant and a mass of boats tied 
up, and that he should engage battle from this place ; 1 that 
Muliammad-i-zaman Mlrza and the others inscribed for the work 
should Lake post behind Mustafa as his reserve; that both for 
Ostad ‘All-qull and Mustafa shelters ( mulj.ar ) for the culverin- 
Firers should be raised by a mass of spadesmen and coolies ( kahar ) 

Fol. 37o<*. under appointed overseers ; that as soon as these shelters were 
ready, ‘Askar! and the sultans inscribed for the work should cross 
quickly at the Haldi-passage 2 and come down on the enemy ; 
that meantime, as SI. Junaid and OazI Jla had given information 
about a crossing-place 3 Skurohs ( 16m.) higher up Zard-rfu(Pale- 
face ?) should go with a few raftsmen and some of the people of 
the Sultan, Mahmud Khan Nuhdni and QazI Jla to look at that 
crossing ; and that, if crossing there were, they should go over 
at once, because it was rumoured that the Bengalis were planning 
to post men at the Haldi-passage. 

A dutiful letter from Mahmud Khan the Military-collector 
( s/iiqddr ) of Sikandarpur now came, sayingthat he had collected 
as many as 5° boats at the 1 laldi-passage and had given wages , 
to the boatmen,but that these were much alarmed at the rumoured 
approach of the Bengalis. 

{April fotli) As time pressed 5 for crossing the Saru, I did not 
wait for the return of those who had gone to look at the passage, 

narrative, one pent in presumably by kankar reefs such as there are in the region. As 
illustrating what the channel might have been, the varying breadth of the Ghogrii along 
the ‘Azamgarh District may he quoted, viz. from lOmiles to 2/5in., the laiteT being 
where, as in Kliarkl, there is old alluvium with kankar reefs preserving the banks. Cf. 

Reid’s Report of Settlement Operations in \4zamgarh y Sikandarpur , and Bhadaon .— 
Firishta gives Badru as the name of one ferry (Iith. ed. i. 210). 

1 Mustafa, like ‘All-quli, was to take the offensive by gun-fire directed on the opposite 
bank. Judging from maps and also from the course taken by the Ganges through the 
Burh-ganga channel and from Babur’s narrative, there seems to have been a narrow 
reach of the Ghogra just, below the confluence, as well as above. 

a This ferry, bearing the common name Ilaldl (turmeric), is located by the course 
of events as at no great distance above the enemy’s encampment above the confluence. 

It cannot be the one of Sikandarpur West. 

3 guzr, which here may mean a casual fordthrough water low just before the Rains. 

As it was not found, it will have been temporary. 

4 i.e. above Babur’s positions. 

5 sarwar (or dar) wa</t. 
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but on Saturday {21st) summoned the begs for consultation and 
said, “As it has been reported that there are (no?) crossing-places 
(fords?) along the whole of the ground from Chatur-muk in Sikan- 
darpur to Baraich and Aud, 1 let us, while seated here, assign the 
large force to cross at the Haldl-passage by boat and from there Fol. 371. 
to come down on the enemy ; let Ustad ‘All-qul! and Mustafa 

engage battle with gun (top), matchlock, culverin and jiringi , and 
by this draw the enemy out before ‘Askar! comes up. 2 Let us 
after crossing the river (Ganges) and assigning reinforcement to 
Lstad ‘Ali-quli, take our stand ready for whatever comes ; if 
‘Askar! s troops get near, let us fling attack from where we are, 
cross over and assault; let Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and those 
appointed to act with him, engage battle from near Mustafa on 
the other side of Gang.” 

The matter having been left at this, the force for the north of 
the Gang was formed into four divisions to start under ‘Askari’s 
command for the Haldl-passage. One division was of ‘Askari 
und his retainers ; another was SI. Jalalu’d-din SZiarqi ; another 
w as of the Auzbeg sultans Qasim-i-husain Sultan, Bi-khub Sultan 
and Tang-altmlsh Sultan, together with Mahmud Khan Nuhdnl 
°f Ghazlpur, Baba Qashqa’s Kuk!, Tulmish Auzbeg, Ourban of 
Chlrkh, and the Daryil-khanls led by Hasan Khan ; another was 
°f Musa SI. ( luirmuli ) and SI. J unaid with what-not of the Junpur 
urmy, some 20,000 men. Officers were appointed to oversee the 
getting of the force to horse that very night, that is to say, the Fol. 371.-. 
night of Sunday. 3 

{May 1 st) The army began to cross Gang at the dawn of 
Sunday {Sfid ban 22nd) ; I went over by boat at the 1st watch 
(6a.m.). Zard-ru! and his party came In at mid-day; the ford 
itself they had not found but they brought news of boats and of 
having met on the road the army getting near them. 4 

The preceding sentence is imperfect and varies in the MSS. The 1st Pers. trs., the 
W ording of which is often explanatory, says that there were no passages, which, as there 
'' ere many ferries, will mean fords. The Haldl-guzr where ‘Askari was to cross, will 
l»ave been far below the lowest Babur mentions, viz. Chatur-muk (Chaupara). 

If ,^hi s passage presupposes that guns in Kharld could hit the hostile camp in Saran. 

} the river narrowed here as it does further north, the GhazI mortar, which seems to 
iave been the only one Babur had with him, would have carried across, since it threw 
a s t° nc 1,600 paces (, qadam , f. 309). Cf. Reid’s Report quoted above. 

Anglic^, Saturday after 6p.m. 

1 y^n bdlgfuinfauj, var. ta l in bulghan fauj, the army appointed (to cross). The 
>oats will be those collected at the lialdl-ferry, and the army ‘Askarl’s. 
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(.May 3 rd) On Tuesday ( Ska' ban 24th) we marched from 
where the river had been crossed, went on for nearly one kuroh 
(2 m.) and dismounted on the fighting-ground at the confluence. 1 
I myself went to enjoy Ustad ‘Ali-qull’s firing of culverin and 
firingI ; he hit two boats today with firingi-s tones, broke them 
and sank them. Mustafa did the same from his side. I had 
the large mortar 2 * 4 taken to the fighting-ground, left Mulla Ghulam 
to superintend the making of its position, appointed a body of 
vasdwals 3 and active braves to help him, went to an island facing 
the camp and there ate majun. 

Whilst still under the influence of the confection* 1 had the 
boat taken to near the tents and there slept. A strange thing 
happened in the night, a noise and disturbance arising about the 
3rd watch (midnight) and the pages and others snatching up 
pieces of wood from the boat, and shouting “ Strike ! strike ! ” 
i v.. 372. What was said to have led to the disturbance was that a night- 
guard who was in the Farmalsh along-side the Asalsh in which 
I was sleeping, 5 opening his eyes from slumber, sees a man with 
his hand on the Asalsh as if meaning to climb into her. They 
fall on him ; 6 he dives, comes up again, cuts at the night-guard’s 
head, wounding it a little, then runs off at once towards the river. 7 
Once before, on the night we returned from Munir, one or two 
night-guards had chased several Hindustanis from near the boats, 
and had brought in two swords and a dagger of theirs. I he Most 

High had me in His Keeping! 

( Persian ) Were the sword of the world to leap forth, 

If would cut not a vein till God will. 8 

1 i.e. near ‘AU-qulfs emplacement. 2 Cf. f. 3 ° 3 , f. 309, f. 337 and n. 4. 

3 “ The yasdwal is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them 
enforced ” (Erskine). Here he will have been the superintendent of coolies moving 

earth. 

4 ma‘jun-ndk which, in these days of Babur’s return to obedience, it may be right to 
translate in harmony with his psychical outlook of self-reproach, by majun- polluted. 
Though he had long ceased to drink wine, he still sought cheer and comfort, in his 
laborious days, from inspiriting and forbidden confections. 

s Probably owing to the less precise phrasing of his Persian archetype, Erskine here 
has reversed the statement, made in the Turkt, that Babur slept in the Asalsh (not the 
Earmaish). 

6 austidd tdshlar. An earlier reading of this, viz. that stones were thrown on the 
intruder is negatived by Babur’s mention of wood as the weapon used. 

7 su sari which, as the boats were between an island and the river’s bank, seems 
likely to mean that the man went off towards the main stream. Menu. p. 4 * 5 ? “‘nade 
his escape in the river” ; Mims, ii, 4 >8, dans la direction du large. 

,J This couplet is quoted by Jahangir also ( trs. Rogers & Beveridge,!, 34 ^). 
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{May fill) At the dawn of Wednesday {2gtk) y 1 went in the 
boat Gunjalsh to near the stone-firing ground {task-atar-ylr) and 
there posted each soever to his work. 



{bbb. Details of the engagement .) 

Aughan-blrdi Mughul ’ leading not less than 1,000 men, had 
been sent to get, in some way or other, across the river (Sarii) one, 
two, three kurphs{2, 4, 6m.) higher up. A mass of foot-soldiers, 
crossing from opposite ‘Askari’s camp, 1 landed from 20-30 boats 
on his road, presumably thinking to show their superiority, but 
Aughan-blrdi and his men charged them, put them to flight, took 
a few and cut their heads off, shot many with arrows, and got 
possession of 7 or 8 boats. Today also Bengalis crossed in a few 
boats to Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza’s side, there landed and Fol. 372^ 
provoked to fight. When attacked they fled, and three boat¬ 
loads of them were drowned. One boat was captured and brought 
to me. In this affair Baba the Brave went forward and exerted 
himself excellently. 

Orders were given that in the darkness of night the boats 
Aughan-blrdi had captured should be drawn 2 up-stream, and 
that in them there should cross Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yakka 
Khwaja, Yunas-i-‘all, Aughan-blrdi and those previously assigned 
to go with them. 

Today came a man from ‘Askari to say that he had crossed 
the [Saru]-water, leaving none behind, and that he would come 
down on the enemy at next day’s dawn, that is to say, on 
t hursday’s, Here-upon those already ordered to cross over 
were told to join ‘Askar! and to advance upon the enemy 
with him. 

At the Mid-day Prayer a person came from Usta, saying 
I he stone is ready; what is the order?” The order was, “Fire 
this stone off; keep the next till 1 come.” Going at the Other 
Grayer in a very small Bengali skiff to where shelter {ntuljar) 
had been raised, I saw Usta fire off one large stone and several 


* 1 his, taken with the positions of other crossing-parties, serves to locate ‘Askari’s 
H aid!-passage” at no great distance above ‘All-quli s emplacement at the confluence, 
UTU * above the main Bengal force. 

‘ perhaps, towed from the land. I have not found Babur using any word which 
clearly means to row, unless indeed a later raw an does so. The force meant to 'ross 
,n the Loats taken up under cover of night was part of Babur’s own, no doubt. 
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small firingl ones. Bengalis have a reputation for fire-working ; 1 
we tested it now; they do not fire counting to hit a particular 
spot, but fire at random. 

At this same Other Prayer orders were given to draw a few 
boats up-stream along the enemy’s front. A few were got past 
without a “ God forbid ! ” 2 from those who, all unprotected, drew 
them up. Alsan-tlmur SI. and Tukhta-bOgha SI. were ordered 
to stay at the place those boats reached, and to keep watch over 
them. I got back to camp in the 1st night-watch of Thursday. 3 

Near midnight came news from (Aughan-blrdl’s) boats which 
were being drawn up-stream, “ The force appointed had gone 
somewhat ahead ; we were following, drawing the boats, when 
the Bengalis got to know where we were drawing them and 
attacked. A stone hit a boatman in the leg and broke it, we 
could not pass on.” 

{May gtli) At dawn on Thursday {Ska ban 26th) came the 
news from those at the shelter, “All the boats have come from 
above. 4 The enemy’s horse has ridden to meet our approaching 
army.” On this, I got our men mounted quickly and rode out 
to above those boats 5 that had been drawn up in the night. 
A galloper was sent off with an order for Muhammad SI. M. and 
those appointed to cross with him, to do it at once and join 
‘Askarl. The order for Alsan-tlmur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. 
who were above these boats, 6 was that they should busy them¬ 
selves to cross. Baba SI. was not at his post. 7 


1 atish-hazi lit. fire-playing, if a purely Persian compound; if atlsh be Turk!, it 
means discharge, shooting, The word “ fire-working ” is used above under the nearest 
to contemporary guidance known to me, viz. that of the list of persons who suffered in 
the Patna massacre “during the troubles of October 1763 ad.”, in which list are the 
names of four Lieutenants fire-workers (Calcutta Rcvzezv, Oct. 1884, and Jan. 1885, 
art. The Pcitna Massacre, II. Beveridge). 

2 bl tahashi , without protest or demur. 

3 Anglice, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

* Perhaps those which had failed !o pass in the darkness; perhaps those from 
Haldt-gu/.r, which had been used by ‘Askart’s troops. There appear to he obvious 
reasons for their keeping abreast on the river with the troops in Saran, in order to 
convey reinforcements or to provide retreat. 

5 kimalar austula, which may mean that he came, on the high bank, to where the 
boats lay below. 

6 as in the previous note, ktmalar austidd. These will have been the few drawn 
up-stream along the enemy’s front. 

7 The reproach conveyed by Babur's statement is borne out by the strictures of 
Ilaidar Mirza Dughl&t on Baba Sultan’s neglect of duty ( 7 'arikh-; -rash, it trs. 
cap. lxxvii). 
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Alsan-tlmur SI. at once crosses, in one boat with 30-40 of his 
retainers who hold their horses by the mane at the boat-side. Fol. 373 ^ 
A second boat follows. The Bengalis see them crossing and 
start off a mass of foot-soldiers for them. To meet these go 7 or 
^ of Alsan-tlmur Sl.’s retainers, keeping together, shooting off 
arrows, drawing those foot-soldiers towards the Sultan who mean¬ 
time is getting his men mounted; meantime also the second boat 
is moving (rawati). When his 30-35 horsemen charge those 
foot-soldiers, they put them well to flight. Alsan-tlmur did 
distinguished work, first in crossing before the rest, swift, steady, 
and without a “God forbid !”, secondly in his excellent advance, 
with so few men, on such a mass of foot, and by putting these to 
flight. Tukhta-bugha SI. also crossed. Then boats followed 
one after another. Lahoris and Hindustanis began to cross 
from their usual posts 1 by swimming or on bundles of reeds. 2 
Seeing how matters were going, the Bengalis of the boats opposite 
the shelter (Mustafa’s), set their faces for flight down-stream. 

Darwlsh-i-muhammad Sdrban , Dost Lord-of-the-gate, Nur 
Beg and several braves also went across the river. I made a man 
gallop off to the Sultans to say, “ Gather well together those who Fol. 374. 
cross, go close to the opposing army, take it in the flank, and 
get to grips.” Accordingly the Sultans collected those who 
crossed, formed up into 3 or 4 divisions, and started for the foe. 

As they draw near, the enemy-commander, without breaking his 
array, flings his foot-soldiers to the front and so comes on. Kuki 
comes up with a troop from ‘Askarl’s force and gets to grips on 
Ids side ; the Sultans get to grips on theirs ; they get the upper 
hand, unhorse man after man, and make the enemy scurry off. 

Juki’s men bring down a Pagan of repute named Basant Rao 
and cut off his head ; 10 or 15 of his people fall on Kuki’s, and 
are instantly cut to pieces. Tukhta-bugha SI. gallops along the 
enemy’s front and gets his sword well in. Mughul ‘AbduT 


1 yusunluq tuslil, Pers. trss. larf kh'ud, i.e. their place in I he array, a frequent 
phrase. 

' daslak blla dosta-i-qamish btla. Cf. f. 363 ^ and f. 36 Ob, for passages and notes 
connected with swimming and dastak. Erskme twice translates dasfak bila by 
dimming ; but here de Courtcille changes from his earlier & la ihgt (f. 366 b) U' 
a Ppnyts sur tintpihe dc bois. Perhaps the swift current was crossed by swimming 
'yhh the support of a bundle of reed., perhaps on rafts made of such bundles (cf. 
1 tins trot eel London News, Sep. 16th, iQl<\ for a picture of Indian soldiers so crossing 
°n rafts). 
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wahhab and his younger brother gets theirs in well too. Mughul 
though he did not know how to swim, had crossed the river 
holding to his horse’s mane. 

I sent for my own boats which were behind ; 1 the Farmalsh 
coming up first, I went over in it to visit the Bengalis’encamping- 
grounds. I then went into the Gunjalsh. “ Is there a crossing- 
place higher up ? ” I asked. Mir Muhammad the raftsman 
represented that the Saru was better to cross higher up ; 2 3 
accordingly the army-folk 3 were ordered to cross at the higher 
place he named. 

While those led by Muhammad SI. Mlrza were crossing the 
Fol. 374<$. river, 4 the boat in which Yakka Khwaja was, sank and he went 
to God’s mercy. His retainers and lands were bestowed on his 
younger brother Qasim Khwaja. 

The Sultans arrived while I was making ablution for the Mid¬ 
day Prayer ; I praised and thanked them and led them to expect 
guerdon and kindness. ‘Askar! also came ; this was the first 
affair he had seen ; one well-omened for him ! 

As the camp had not yet crossed the river, I took my rest in 
the boat Gunjalsh, near an island. 

(ccc. Various incidents of the days folloivhig the battle.) 

( May 6th) During the day of Friday {Slid ban 27th) we landed 
at a village named Kundih 5 in the Nirhun pargana of Kharld on 
the north side of the Saru. 6 

( May 8th) On Sunday (29th) Kuki was sent to Hajlpur for 
news. 


1 perhaps they were in the Burh-ganga channel, out of gun-fire. 

‘ If the Ghogra flowed at this point in a narrow channel, it would be the swifter, 
and less easy to cross than where in an open bed. 

3 chirik-ctJli , a frequent compound, but one of which the use is better defined in the 
latter than the earlier part of Babur’s writings to represent what then answered to an 
Army Service Corps. This corps now crosses into S iran and joins the fighting force. 

4 This appears to refer to the crossing effected before the fight. 

5 or Kundbah. I have not succeeded in finding this name in the Nirhun pargana ; 
it may have been at the southern end, near the ‘'Domaigarh” of maps. In it was 
Tir-muhanT, perhaps a village (f. 377, f. 381). 

6 This passage just ifies Erskine’s surmise ( Memoirs , p. 411, n. 4) that the Kharld- 
country lay on both banks of the Ghogra. His further surmise that, on the east bank 
of the Ghogra, it extended to the Ganges would be correct also, since the Ganges 
flowed, in Babur’s day, through the Burh-ganga (Old Ganges) channel along the 
southern edge of the present Kharld, and thus joined the Ghogra higher than it 
now does. 



Shah Muhammad (son) of Ma'ruf to whom in last year’s 
■campaign (934 AH.) I had shown great favour and had given the 
Saran-country, had done well on several occasions, twice fighting 
and overcoming his father MaVuf. 1 At the time when SI. 
Mahmud Liidl perfidiously took possession of Bihar and was 
opposed by Shaikh Bayazld and Biban, Shah Muhammad had 
no help for it, he had to join them ; but even then, when people 
were saying wild words about him, he had written dutifully 
to me. When ‘Askarl crossed at the llaldl-passage, Shah Fol. 375. 
Muhammad had come at once with a troop, seen him and with 
him gone against the Bengalis. He now came to this ground 
and waited on me. 

During these days news came repeatedly that Biban and 
Shaikh Bayazld were meaning to cross the Saru-river. 

In these days of respite came the surprising news from Sanbal 
t Sambhal) where ‘Ali-i-yusuf had stayed in order to bring the 
place into some sort of order, that he and a physician who was 
by way of being a friend of his, had gone to God’s mercy on 
one and the same day. ‘Abdu’l-lah ( kitdbddr ) was ordered to go 
a nd maintain order in Sanbal. 

C May ijih ) On Friday the 5th of the month Ramzan, ‘Abdu’l- 
lah was given leave for Sanbal. 2 

(ddd. News from the westward j 

In these same days came a dutiful letter from ChJn-tlmur SI. 
saying that on account of the journey of the family from Kabul, 
several of the begs who had been appointed to reinforce him, had 
not been able to join him; 3 also that he had gone out with 
Muhammad! and other begs and braves, not less than 100 kurohs 

' Bayazld and Ma‘ruf Farmuti were brothers. Bayazld had taken service with 
Babur in 932 ah. (1526 ad.), left him in 934AH. (end of 1527 ad.) and opposed him 
near Qanuj. Ma‘ruf, long a rebel against Ibrahim Ludl, had never joined Babur; 
two of his sons did so ; of the two, Muhammad and Musa, the latter may be the one 
mentioned as at Qaniij, “Ma 4 rufs son" (f. 336). —For an interesting sketch of 
Maruf’s character and for the location in Hindustan of the Farmuli clan, see the 
1 y 'iq t 'at-i-tnushtaql, E. & D.’s History of India , iv, 584.—In connection with Qanuj, 
tl>e discursive remark may be allowable, that Babur’s halt during t,he construction of 
the bridge of boats across the Ganges in 934 Air. is still commemorated by the name 
Badshah-nagar of a village between Bangarmauand Nanatnau (Elliot’s Onau, p. 45). 

3 On f. 381 ‘Abdu’l-lah’s starting-place is mentioned as Tlr-muhani. 

3 The failure to join would be one of the evils predicted by the dilatory stai t of the 
adies from Kabul (f. 360^). 
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(200 m.), attacked the Baluchis and given them a good beating. 1 
Orders were sent through ‘Abdu’l-lah ( kitdbdar ) for the Sultan 
that he and SI. Muhammad Diddai\ Muhammad!, and some of 
the begs and braves of that country-side should assemble in 
Agra and there remain ready to move to wherever an enemy 
appeared. 

(eee. Settlement with the Nuhani Afghans .) 

C May i6tli) On Monday the 8th of the month, Darya Khan’s 
Fo1 - 375 ^* grandson Jalal Khan to whom Shaikh Jamal! had gone, came 
in with his chief amirs and waited on me. 2 Yahya Nuhani also 
came, who had already sent his younger brother in sign of 
submission and had received a royal letter accepting his service. 
Not to make vain the hope with which some 7 or 8,ooo Nuhani 
Afghans had come in to me, I bestowed 5 olaks from Bihar on 
Mahmud Khan Nuhani,\ after reserving one kriir for Government 
uses ( khalsa ), and gave the remainder of the Bihar revenues in 
trust for the above-mentioned Jalal Khan who for his part agreed 
to pay one krur of tribute. Mulla Ghulam yasdwal was sent to 
collect this tribute. 3 Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza received the 
J unapur-country. 4 

(fff. Peace made with Nas rat Shall.) 

{May iQih) On the eve of Thursday (nth) that retainer of 
Khalifa’s, Ghulam-i-'al! by name, who in company with a retainer 
of the Shah-zada of Munglr named Abu’l-fath, 3 had gone earlier 
than Isma‘!l Mita, to convey those three articles (fast sod), now 
returned, again in company with Abu’l-fath, bringing letters for 
Khalifa written by the Shah-zada and by Husain Khan Laskar( ?) 
Wazir , who, in these letters, gave assent to those three conditions, 
took -upon themselves to act for Nasrat Shah and interjected 
a word for peace. As the object of this campaign was to put 

x The order for these operations is given on f. 355 ^- 

- f. 369. The former Nuhani chiefs are now restored to Bihar as tributaries of Babur. 

3 Erskine estimated tht&r&rat about ,£25,000, and the 50 Inks at about ^12,500. 

4 The Mirza thus supersedes Junaid Barl&s in Junpur.—The form Junapur used 
above and elsewhere by Babur and his Persian translators, supports the Gazetteer of 
India xlv, 74 as to the origin of the name Junpur. 

5 a son of Nasrat Shah. No record of this earlier legation is with the Babur-nama 
manuscripts ; probably it has been lost. The only article found specified is the one 
asking for the removal of the Kharid army from a ferry-head Babur wished to use ; 
Nasrat Shah’s assent to this is an anti-climax to Babur’s victory on the Ghogra. 
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the rebel Afghans of whom some had taken their heads 
and gone off, some had come in submissive and accepting my 
service, and the remaining few were in the hands of the Bengali Foi. 376. 
(Nasrat Shah) who had taken them in charge, and as, moreover, 
the Rains were near, we in our turn wrote and despatched words 
for peace on the conditions mentioned. 

(gigg- Submissions and guerdon.) 

(. May 21 st) On Saturday (/J///) Isma/ll Jalwani, ‘Alaul Khan 
Niihdni , Auliya Khan Ashraqi (?) and 5 and 6 amirs came in 
and waited on me. 

Today guerdon was bestowed on Alsan-tlmur SI. and Tukhta- 
bugha SI., of swords and daggers with belts, cuirasses, dresses 
of honour, and tipuchdq horses; also they were made to kneel, 
Alsan-tlmur SI. for the grant of 36 laks from the Narnul pargana , 
Tukhta-bugha SI. for 30/tf/fa from that of Shamsabad. 

{hhk. Pursuit of Bay azld and Btban.) 

{May 2jrd ) On Monday the 15th of the month {Ramzan), we . 
marched from our ground belonging to Kiindbah (or Kundlh) on 
the Saru-river, with easy mind about Bihar and Bengal, and 
resolute to crush the traitors Biban and Shaikh Bayazid. 

{May 25th) On Wednesday (/7/A) after making two night- 
halts by the way, we dismounted at a passage across the Saru, 
called Chaupara-Chaturmuk of Sikandarpur. 1 From today 
people were busy in crossing the river. 

As news began to come again and again that the traitors, 
after crossing Saru and Gogar, 2 were going toward Luknu, 3 the 

1 Chaupara is at the Saran end of the ferry, at the Sikandarpur one is Chatur-muk 
(1'our-faces, an epithet of Brahma and Vishnu). 

It may be inferred from the earlier use of the phrase Gogar (or Gagar) and Saru 
(Siru or Sird), on f. 33S-8 b, that whereas the rebels were, earlier, for crossing Saru only, 

*•<*. the Ghogra below its confluence with the Sarda, they had now changed tor crossing 
above the confluence and further north. Such a change is explicable by desire to avoid 
encounter with Babur’s following, here perhaps the army of And, and the same desire 
* s manifested by their abandonment of a fort captured (f. 377#) some days before the 
rumour reached Babur of their crossing Saru and Gogar. -Since translating the passage 
°, a f- 338 , I have been led, by enforced attention to the movement of the confluence of 
Ghogra with Ganges (Saru with Gang) to see that that translation, eased in obedience 
to distances shewn in maps, may be wrong and that Babur's statement that he dis¬ 
counted 2-3 kurohs (4-6 m.) above Aiid at the confluence of Gogar with Sard, may 
have some geographical interest and indicate movement of the two affluents such . . 
as is indicated of the Ganges and Ghogra by tradition and by the name Burh-ganga 
(cf - f-37o, p.6b7, n. 2). 

3 or L:knftr, perhaps Liknu or Liknur. The capricious variation in the MSS. 
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following leaders were appointed to bar (their) crossing 1 :—The 
Turk and Hind amirs Jalalu’d-dln Sharqi , ‘All Khan Fannuli ; 
Tardlka (or, Tardlj yakka), Nizam Khan of Blana, together with 
Tulmlsh Aiizbeg , Ourban of Chirk and Darya Khan (of Bhlra’s 
son) Hasan Khan. They were given leave to go on the night 
of Thursday. 2 

(iii. Damage done to the Bdbur-ndma writings .) 

That same night when i watch ( pas ), 5 garis had passed (cir. 
1 0.55p.in.) and the tardwi/i- prayers were over, 3 such a storm 
burst, in the inside of a moment, from the up-piled clouds of 
the Rainy-season, and such a stiff gale rose, that few tents were 
left standing. I was in the Audience-tent, about to write ( kitabat 
qila dur aidini) ; before I could collect papers and sections ,4 the 
tent came down, with its porch, right on my head. The tungluq 
went to pieces. 3 God preserved me! no harm befell me! 
Sections and book 6 were drenched under water and gathered 
together with much difficulty. We laid them in the folds of 
a woollen throne-carpet, 7 put this on the throne and on it piled 
blankets. The storm quieted down in about 2 garis (45 m.); the 

between L:knu and Lrknur makes the movements of the rebels difficult to follow. 
Comment on these variants, tending to identify the places behind the words, is grouped 
in Appendix T, On L:knu ( Lakhnatt) and L: knur (Lakhnar). 

1 Taking guzr in the sense it has had hitherto in the Huhur-nama of ferry or ford, 
the detachment may have been intended to block the river-crossings of “SarQ and 
Gogar”. If so, however, the tijne for this was past, the rebels having taken a fort 
wi 'l of those rivers on Ramzan 13th. Nothing further is heard of the detachment. — 
That news of the rebel-crossing of the rivers did not reach Babur before the 18th and 
news of their capture of L:knu or L:knur before the 19th may indicate that they had 
crossed a good deal to the north of the confluence, and that the fort taken was one more 
remote than Lakhnatt (Oudc). Cf. Appendix T. 

Anglicl, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

; These are recited late in the night during Ramzan. 

4 kaghaz u ajza\ perhaps writing-pa{>er and the various sections of the B&bur-nama 
writings, viz. biographical notices, descriptions of places, detached lengths of diary, 
t:r>nau< of Shaikh Zain. The lacunae of 934 ah., 935 AH., and perhaps earlier ones 
also may be attributed reasonably to this storm. It is easy to understand the loss of 
/'•C* the conclusion of the Knrgh&na section, and the diary one of 934 AH., if they lay 
partly under water. The accident would be better realized in its disastrous results to 
the writings, if one knew whether Babur wrote in a bound or unbound volume. From 
iii * minor losses of 935 AH., one guesses that the current diary at least had not 
reached the stage of binding. 

5 The tungluq is a flap in u lent-roof, allowing light and air to enter, or smoke to 
come out. 

0 ajza u kitab. See last note but one. The hi Mb (book) might w« 11 be Babur’s 
composed narrative on which he was now working, as far as it had then gone towards 
its untimely end (Hai. MS. i. 2lfc/>). 

7 j aqarlat knt zitucha, where sai/ir/Jl will mean warm and woollen. 
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bedding-tent was set up, a lamp lighted, and, after much trouble, 
a fire kindled. We, without sleep, were busy till shoot of day 
drying folios and sections. 

(jjj* Pursuit of Biban and Bay as id resumed ’) 

(May 26th ) I crossed the water on Thursday morning 
(Raman 18th ). 

( May 27th) On Friday (ipt/i) I rode out to visit Sikandarpur 
and Kharld. 1 Today came matters written by ‘Abdu‘l-lah 
(kitabdar) and Baqi about the taking of Luknur. 2 

(May 28th ) On Saturday (20th) Kukl was sent ahead, with 
a troop, to join Baqi. 3 

(May 29th) That nothing falling to be done before my arrival 
might be neglected, leave to join Baqi was given on Sunday 
(21st) to SI. Junaid Barkis , Khalifa’s (son) Hasan, Mulla Apaq’s Kol. 377 
retainers, and the elder and younger brethren of Mu min Ataka. 

Today at the Other Prayer a special dress of honour and 
a tipiichaq horse were bestowed on Shah Muhammad (son) of 
Ma‘ruf Farm fill, and leave to go was given. As had been done 
last year (934All.), an allowance from Saran and Kundla 4 was 
bestowed on him for the maintenance of quiver-wearers. Today 
loo an allowance of 72 laics 5 from Sarwar and a tifuchaq horse 
were bestowed on Isma ‘11 Jahuani \ and his leave was given. 

About the boats Gunjalsh and Araish it was settled with 
Bengalis that they should take them to Ghazipur by way of 
1 iT-muhani. 6 The boats Asalsh and Farmaish were ordered 
taken up the SarCi with the camp. 

(May joth) On Monday (Ramzan 22nd) we marched from the 
^haupara-Chaturmuk passage along the Saru, with mind at ease 
a bout Bihar and Sarwar, 7 and after doing as much as 10/curo/is 

Kharid-town is some 4 m. s.c. of the town of Sikandarpur. 

3 or L: knu. Cf. Appendix T. It 1 - now 14 days since 'Abdu’M.ih hitabd;\ r had 

fir-mCthnni (f. 380) for Sambhnl ; as lie was in haste, there had been time tor him 

K° beyond Aud (where Eaql was) and yet get the news to Babur on the 19th. 

In a way not usual with him, lUbur seems to apply three epithets to this follower, 

' iz ' ming-bexi' shagkawal, Z'ashlhidi (Index s.n.). 

* or Ivandla ; cf. Revenue list f. 293 ; is it now Saran Kbits? 

5 /j 18,000 (Erskine). For the total yield of Kundla (or Kandla) and Sarwar, or 
Revenue list (f. 293). 

f 375 * P- 675 n. 2 and f. 3S1, p. 687 n. 3. 

' A little eurli- r Babur has recorded bis ease of mind about Bihar and Bengal, the 
r mt doubtless of bis victory over Mahmud l.udJ and N.israt Shah ; ho now does the 
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.Vo). 377i. (20m.) dismounted on the Saru in a village called Kilirah(?) 
dependent on Fathpur. 1 


(kkk. A surmised survival of the record of 934. A.It.-) 

■ * After spending several days pleasantly in that place where 
there are gardens, running-waters, well-designed buildings, trees, 
particularly mango-trees, and various birds of coloured plumage, 
I ordered the march to be towards Ghazlpur. 

Isma‘il Khan Jalwdnl and ‘Alaul Khan Niihdnl had it repre¬ 
sented to me that they would come to Agra after seeing their 
native land ( watn ). On this the command was, “ I will give an 
order in a month.”* 3 



same about Bihar and Sarwar, no doubt because he has replaced in Bihar, as his tribu¬ 
taries, the Nuhanl chiefs and has settled other Afghans, Jalwanis and Farrniilis in a 
Sarwar cleared of the Jalwanl (?) rebel Biban and the Farmull opponents BayazTd and 
Ma ruf. 1 he Farnnil! Shaikh-zadas, it may be recalled, belonged by descent to 
Babur’s Kabul district of FarmuL—The Wdqi'at-i-mushtHqi (E. & IVs II. of I . iv, 
54S) details the position of the clan under Sikandar Ludi. 

1 1 he MSS. write Fathpur but Nathpur suits the context, a pargana mentioned in 
the Ayln-i-akbari and now in the ‘Azamgarh district. There seems to be no Fathpur 
within Babur s limit of distance. The D, G. of i Azamgarh mentions two now insigni¬ 
ficant Fathpurs, one as having a school, the other a market. The name G:l:r:h 
(K : 1 : r : h) I have not found. 

3 The passage contained in this section seems to be a survival of the lost record of < 

934 ah. (f. 339). I have found it only in the Memoirs p. 420, and in Mr. Erskinc’s 
own Codex of the Wdqi\it-i-bdbnri (now B.M. Add. 26,200), f. 371 where however 
several circumstances isolate it from the context. It may be .1 Persian translation of 
an authentic I urki fragment, found, perhaps with other such fragments, in the Royal 
Library. Its wording disassociates it from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim text. The Codex 
(No. 26,200) breaks oft at tlx: loot of a page (supra, Fathpur) with a completed sentence. 

Ihe suppo: cdly-inisplaced passage is entered on the next folio as a sort of ending of 
the Babur-nima writings; in a rough script, inferior to that of the Codex, and is 
followed by Jam, tarn (Finis), and an incomplete date 98 , in words. Beneath this 
a line is drawn, on which is subtended the triangle frequent with scribes; within 
this is what seems to he a completion of the date to 980 ah. and a pious wish, scrawled 
in an even rougher hand than the rest.-—Not only in diction and in script but in 
contents also the passage is a misfit where it now stands ; it can hardly describe a 
village on the Sara ; Ha bur in 935 ah. did not march for Gha/ipuv but may have ilmu: 
so in 934 AH. (p. 656, n. 3) ; Isma‘ll Jake uni had had leave given already in 935 ah. 

(f. 377) under other conditions, ones bespeaking more trust and tried allegiance. 
Possibly the place described n; having tine buildings, gardens etc, is Aud (Ajodhya) 
where Babur spent some days in 934 All. (cf. f. 363/$, p. 655 n. 3). 

3 “ Here my Persian manuscript cl<> . ” (This is B.M. Add. 26,200). “Thet\v*> 
additional fragments are given from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone ’ (now B.M. 
Add. 26,202) “and unluckily, it is extremely incorrect” (Erskine). This note will haw 
been written perhaps a decade betnro l8A>. in which year the Memoirs of Babur \va-> 
published, alter long delay. Mr. Erskine’s own Codex (No. 26,200) was made good 
at a later date, perhaps when he was working on his History of India (pub. 1S54), by 
a well written supplement which carries the diary to its usual end i.a. 936 AH. and 
also gives Persian translations of Babur's haters to Humayun and Khwaja Kahn. 
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(///. The westward inarch resumed.) 

(May jist) Those who marched early ( Tuesday , Ramzan 2jrd) y 
having lost their way, went to the great lake of Fathpur (P). 1 
People were sent galloping off to fetch back such as were near 
a nd Klchik Klnvaja was ordered to spend the night on the lake- 
shore and to bring the rest on next morning to join the camp. 
We marched at dawn ; I got into the Asalsh half-way and had 
it towed to our ground higher up. 

(mmm. Details of the capture of a fort by Biban and Bdyazid.) 

On the way up, Khalifa brought Shah Muhammad dhudnds 
son who had come from BaqT bringing this reliable news about 
Luknur 2 : —They (/>. Biban and Bayazld) hurled their assault 
°n Saturday the 13th of the month Ramzan ( May 21st) but 
could do nothing by fighting; while the fighting was going on, 
a collection of wood-chips, hay, and thorns in the fort took fire, 
so that inside the walls it became as hot as an oven (tanurdik 
trfsdn) ; the garrison could not move round the rampart; the 
f°rt was lost. When the enemy heard, two or three days later, 
of our return (westwards), he fled towards Dalmau. 3 

Today after doing as much as \oku r ohs (20ml), we dismounted 
beside a village called Jalisir, 4 on the Saru-bank, in the Sagri 


pargdna. 


(June 1st) We stayed on the same ground through Wednesday 
( 2 4th\ in order to rest our cattle. 


(nun. Dispositions against Biban and Bdyazid.) 

Some said they had heard that Biban and Bayazld had crossed 
^ Tan & and thought of withdrawing themselves to their kinsfolk 1 \>i. 378. 


, Here, ns earlier, Nnthpur suits the context better than Inthpiir. In the Nathpiir 
' fga/ia, at a distance from Chnupara approximately suiting Habur’s statement of 
glance, is tire lake “ Tal Katoi' . formerly larger and deeper than now. There is 
second further west and now lars r than Tal Katoi ; through this the GhogrA once 
owed, and through it has tried within the last half-century to break back. The ,e 
! la,1 ges in Tal Raloi and in the course of the Ghogri dictate caution in attempting to 
■'cate places which were on it in Jlabur’s day e,g. K:l:r:h (sufra). 

Appendix T. 

. 3 T his name has the following variants in the Hai. MS. and in Kehr'.sDalm-uini 
* ll r-ud-ut. The place was in Akbars sarkar of Manihpur and is now in ihc K.u 
Orally district. 

. 4 Perhaps Chaksar, which \v;i-> in Akbar's m k 'o of jfinpur, nu<l is now in the 
Azamgarh district. 
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(nisbaksilar) by way of. 1 Here-upon the begs were sum¬ 

moned for a consultation and it was settled that Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mlrza and SI. Junaid Barlas who in place of Junpur 
had been given Chunar with several parganas, Mahmud Khan 
Nu/idm, QazT Jia, and Taj Khan Sarang-khdni should block the 
enemy’s road at Chunar. 2 

{June 2nd) Marching early in the morning of Thursday {25th). 
we left the Sarfi-river, did II kurohs (22m.), crossed the Parsaru 
(Sarju) and dismounted on its bank. 

Here the begs were summoned, discussion was had, and the 
leaders named below were appointed to go detached from the 
army, in rapid pursuit of Biban and Bayazld towards Dalmut 
(Dalmau)Alsan-tlmur SI., Muhammad SI. M., Tukhta-bugha 
SI., Qasim-i-husain SI., Bl-khub (Nl-khub) SI., Muzaffar-i-husain 
SI., Qasim Khwaja, Ja‘far Khwaja, Zahid Khwaja, JanI Beg, 
‘Askari's retainer Kichik Khwaja, and, of Hind amirs, 'Alam 
Khan of Kalpi, Malik-dad Kararanl\ and Rao (Ravvul) Sarwani. 
{000. The march conlitmed.) 

When I went at night to make ablution in the Parsaru, people 
were catching a mass of fish that had gathered round a lamp on 
the surface of the water. I like others took fish in my hands .3 

1 Hai. MS. J: tiara hhutid tazv&bi si bila (perhaps taw at? si but not so written). 
The obscurity of these words is indicated by their variation in the manuscripts. Most 
scribes have them as Chunar and Junpur, guided presumably by the despatch of a force 
to Chunar on receipt of the news, but another force was senfto Dalmau at the same 
time. The rebels were defeated s.w. of Dalmau and thence went to Mahuba : it is 
not certain that they had crossed the Ganges at Dalmau ; there arc difficulties in 
supposing the fort they captured and abandoned was Lakhnau (Oudc) : they might 
have gone south to near Kalpi and Adampur, which are at no great distance from 
where they were defeated by B&qi rhaghCiwal , il Lakhnflr (now Shahabad in Rampur) 
were the tort. (Cf. Appendix T.)—To take up the interpretation of the words 
quoted above, at another point, that of the kinsfolk or fcllow-Afghans the rebels 
planned to join : -these kinsfolk may have been, of Bayazld, the Farmulls in Sarwar, 
and of Biban, the JalwanD of the same place. The two may have trusted to 
relationship for harbourage during the Rains, disloyal though they were to their 
kinsmen s accepted suzerain. Therefore if they were once across Ganges and Jumna, 
a ; they were in Mahuba, they may have thought of working eastwards south of the 
(hinges and of getting north into Sarwar through territory belonging to the Chunar and 
Junpur governments. This however is not expressed by the words quoted above; 

. H iburs record was hastily and incompletely written. Another reading niav 
be Chunar and Jaund (in Akbar’s sarkdr of Rohtas). 

J yulini tushq&Uar. It may be observed concerning the despatch of Muhammad 
i/Ainan M. and of Junaid Bar Ids that they went to their new appointments Junpur 
and (Ibunar respectively ; that their doing so was an orderly part of the winding-up of 
Babur . Eastern operations; that they remained as part of the Eastern gariison, on 
duty apart from that of blocking the road of Biban and Bayazld. 

This mode of tithing is still practised in India (Erskine). 
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(June 3 rd)^ On Friday (26th) we dismounted on a very slender 
stream, the head-water of a branch of the Parsaru. In order 
not to be disturbed by the comings and goings of the army-folk, Fob 378^. 
I had it dammed higher up and had a place, 10 by 10, made for 
ablution. The night of the 27th 1 was spent on this ground. 

( June qth) At the dawn of the same day (Saturday 27 th) we 
left that water, crossed the Tus and dismounted on its bank. - 

(June 5 th) On Sunday (28th) we dismounted on the bank of 
the same water. 

(June 6th ) On Monday the 29th of the month (Ramzan), our 
station was on the bank of the same Tus- water. I hough tonight 
the sky was not quite clear, a few people saw the Moon, and so 
testifying to the QazI, fixed the end of the month (Ramzan). 

(June 7th) On Tuesday (Shawwdl isi) we made the Prayer 
°f the Festival, at dawn rode on, did 1 okurohs (20m.), and dis¬ 
mounted on the bank of the Gul (Gumti), a kuroh (2 m.) from 
Maing .3 1 he sin of majun was committed (irtikab qilildt) near 
the Mid-day Prayer; I had sent this little couplet of invitation 
to Shaikh Zain, Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amlr 

( Turki) Shaikh and Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amir, 

Come all three, or two, or one. 

I^arwlsh-i-muhammad (Surban), Yunas-i-‘ali and ‘Abdu 1 -lah 
Casas) 4 were also there. At the Other Prayer the wrestlers 
set to. 

(June 8th) On Wednesday (2nd) we stayed on the same ground. 

^oar break fast-time majun was eaten. Today Malik Sharq came 
,n who had been to get Taj Khan out of Chunar.s When the 
wrestlers set to today, the Champion of AOd who had come 
earlier, grappled with and threw a Hindustani wrestler who had Fo » -<>, 
corne in the interval. 

Today Yahya NuJpani was granted an allowance of 15 laks 


a Saturday night: Anglicd, Friday after 0 p.m. 

. f “is liLS, ** Tousin, or Tons, is a branch from the Ghogra coming ofi above 
T?- 1 , and j°hnng the Sarju or l’arsaru below ‘Aramgarh ” ( Erskme). 

1 AV hrs MS - P-«* 32 , Mang tor Mank) ; Hai. MS. Talk; 1.0. 218 1.J2S Puk ; 

f- 2 3 $£, Blak. Maine in the Suhanniir district seems suitably located {V.o. 

p. 102). 

2 c. will be the night-guard (‘ajar); the librarian (kttabd&r) is in Sambhal. 1 O- 

;* 325 inserts kitabdUr a 1. iah's name where he is recorded as sent to 

^bhal (f. 375 ). 

will have announced to Taj Khan the transfer of the fort to Junaid Burl Jr. 
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from Parsarur, 1 made to put on a dress of honour, and given 
his leave. 

(.June gth) Next day {Thursday yd) wedid n/curohs (22m.), 
crossed the Gul-water (Gumtl), and dismounted on its bank. 


(//A Concerning the pursuit of Biban and Bdyazid) 

News came in about the sultans and begs of the advance that 
they had reached Dalmud (Dalmau), but were said not yet to 
have crossed the water (Ganges). Angered by this (delay), I sent 
orders, “ Cross the water at once; follow the track of the rebels; 
cross Jun (Jumna) also; join ‘Alam Khan to yourselves; be 
energetic and get to grips with the adversary.” 

{qqq. The march continued) 

{Ju?ie iotJi) After leaving this water ( Gumtl ,, Friday 4th) we 
made two night-halts and reached Dalmud (Dalmau), where 
most of the army-folk crossed Gang, there and then, by a ford. 
While the camp was being got over, via' jun was eaten on an 
- island {drat) below the ford. 

{June ijt/i) After crossing, we waited one day {Monday Jth ) 
for all the army-folk to get across. Today Baqi Tdshkindi came 
in with the army of Aud (Ajodhya) and waited on me. 

(.June 14th ) Leaving the Gang-water(Ganges, Tuesday <?///), we 
made one night-halt, then dismounted {June lyth-Shawwdl gth) 
beside Kurarah (Kura Khas)on the Arind-water. The distance 
from Dalmud (Dalmau) to Kurarah came out at 22 kurohs 
(44 m.). 2 

{June 16th) On Thursday (10 th) we marched early from that 
ground and dismounted opposite the Adampur pargana . 3 

To enable us to cross (Jun) in pursuit of our adversaries, a few 
1 * !• 379 ^- raftsmen had been sent forward to collect at KalpI what boats 
were to be had ; some boats arrived the night we dismounted, 
moreover a ford was found through the Jun-river. 

As the encamping-place was full of dust, we settled ourselves 


1 ^ 375 ° . Parsarur was in Akbar’s ,r ubak of Labor ; G. of I. xx, 23, Pasrur. 

3 The estimate may have been made by measurement (f. 356) or by counting a 
horse's steps (f. 37u). Here the Hai. MS. and Kehr’s hav- D:lmud, but I.O. 218 
f. 328^ (Drlmuu). 

3 As on f. 36 id, so here, Pabur’s wording tends to locate Adampur on the right 
( west) bank of the Jumna. 
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on an island and there stayed the several days we were on that 
ground. 

Concerning Biban and Bqyazid.) 

Not getting reliable news about the enemy, we sent BaqI 
shaghazval with a few braves of the interior 1 to get information 
about him. 

{June iJtJi) Next day {Friday nth ) at the Other Prayer, 
one of BaqI Beg’s retainers came in. BaqI had beaten scouts of 
Biban and Bayazld, killed one of their good men, Mubarak Khan 
Jahvani, and some others, sent in several heads, and one man alive. 

{June iSth) At dawn {Saturday 12th ) Paymaster Shah Husain 
came in, told the story of the beating of the scouts, and gave 
various news. 

Bonight, that is to say, the night of Sunday the 13th of the 
month,- the river Jun came down in flood, so that by the dawn, 
the whole of the island on which I was settled, was under water. 

moved to another an arrow’s-flight down-stream, there had a 
tent set up and settled down. 

{June 20th) On Monday (/.////) Jalal Tashkindi came from 
t le begs and sultans of the advance. Shaikh Bayazld and Biban, 

en hearing of their expedition, had fled to the pargana of 
Mahuba.3 

^ As the Rains had set in and as after 5 or 6 months of active 

and * 10rses anc * catt ^ e 111 the army were worn out, the sultans 
3 egs ot the expedition were ordered to remain where they 
h ^ rece * vec * fresh supplies from Agra and those parts. 
le Other Prayer of the same day, leave was given to BaqI 
f llr arm y of Aud (Ajodhya). Also an allowance of 30 laks* 


Foi. 3S0. 


a was assigned to Musa (son) of MaVuf Fannuli, who 


waited on me at the time the returning army was crossing 
3e Saru-water,s a special head-to-foot and saddled horse were 
estowed on him, and he was given his leave. 

kd auta > presumably for auua : Kehr’s p. 1133, Aud-daghT, which, as BaqI 

:\ r * s rrr trover0 ; Both Persian translations, mian.ani, central, inner, 

* A, 1 ’ P e g ia P s household troops of the Centre. 

3 Saturday 12th after 6 p.m. 

4 / l S \ a . r ^ &r Kalanjar, now in the II imirpur district. 

5 At?! Amroha is in the Moradahad district. 

Babur.iij '-ha u pa:a*Chat u rmuk ferry (f. 376).— Corrigan ,-Vv :—In the Index of the 
one ma^ ma ^ acsi7ri:c > Musa Famuli and Musa SI. are erroneously entered as it 
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(sss. Babur returns to Agra.) 

( June 21si) With an easy mind about these parts, we set out 
for Agra, raid-fashion, 1 when 3 pas igari of Tuesday night were 
past. 2 In the morning ( Tuesday 15th) we did \6kurohs (32 m.), 
near mid-day made our nooning in the pargana of Baladar, one 
of the dependencies of KalpI, there gave our horses barley, at the 
Evening Prayer rode on, did 13 kurohs (26m.) in the night, at 
the 3rd night-watch ( mid-night , Shawwal Ig-i6th) dismounted 
at Bahadur Khan SarwdnVs tomb at Sugandpur, a pargana of 
KalpI, slept a little, went through the Morning Prayer and hurried 
on. After doing \6kurohs (32m.), we reached Etawa at the fall 
of day, where Mahdl Khwaja came out to meet us .3 Riding 
Fol. 380^. on after the 1 st night-watch ( 9 p.m.), we slept a little on the way, 
did 1 6/curoJis (32m.), took our nooning at Fathpur of Rapri, rode 
on soon after the Mid-day Prayer ( Thursday Shawwal iyth ), 
did 17 kurohs (34m.), and in the 2nd night-watch 4 dismounted 
in the Garden-of-eight-paradises at Agra. 

( June 2^th) At the dawn of Friday ( 18th ) Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad came with several more to wait on me. Towards the 
Mid-day Prayer, having crossed Jun, I waited on Khwaja‘Abdu’ 1 - 
haqq, went into the Fort and saw the beglms my paternal-aunts. 
(///. Indian-grown fruits.) 

A BalkhI melon-grower had been set to raise melons ; he now 
brought a few first-rate small ones ; on one or two bush-vines 
( buta-tak ) I had had planted in the Garden-of-eight-paradises 
very good grapes had grown ; Shaikh Guran sent me a basket 
of grapes which too were not bad. To have grapes and melons 
grown in this way in Hindustan filled my measure of content. 

(uuu. Arrival of Malum Begun.) 

{June 26th) Mahirn arrived while yet two watches of Sunday 
night ( Shawwal 20th) 5 remained. By a singular agreement 

1 i.e. riding light and fast. The distance done between Adampur and Agra was 
some 157miles, the time was from 12a.m. on Tuesday morning to about 9p.m. of 
Thur:>day. This exploiL serves to show that three years of continuous activity in the 
plains of Hindustan had not destroyed Babur s capacity for sustained effort, spite of 
several attacks of (malarial ?) fever. 

3 Anglic^, Tuesday 12.25a.m. 3 He was governor of Etawa. 

4 I lamice, Friday, Shawwci! r Thursday, June 24th, soon after 9p.m. 

5 Anglice, she arrived at mid-night <=i Saturday. - -Gul-badan writes of Mabim’s 
arrival as unexpected and of Baburs hurrying off on foot to meet her {Huw&yun- 
ndma f. 14, trs. p. 100). 
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of things they had left Kabul on the very day, the 10th of the 
1 st Jumada ( fan . 21st 1529) on which I rode out to the army . 1 

{Here the record of ti days is wanting .) 

{July 7th) On Thursday the 1 st of Xu’l-qa‘da the offerings 
made by Humayun and Mahlm were set out while I sat in the 
large Hall of Audience. 

v Today also wages were given to 15° porters ( kahar ) and they 
were started off under a servant of Faghfur Diwan to fetch 
melons, grapes, and other fruits from Kabul. 



1 


{yvv. Concerning Sambhal.) 

{July pth) On Saturday the 3 f d of the month, Hindu Beg 
who had come as escort from Kabul and must have been sent to 
Sambhal on account of the death of ‘All-i-yusuf, came and waited 
on me . 2 Khalifa’s (son) Husamu’d-din came also today from 
Alwar and waited on me. 

{July 10th) On Sunday morning {4^) came ‘AbduTlah 
{kitabdar\ who from Tir-muhanI 3 had been sent to Sambhal on 
account of the death of ‘All-i-yusuf. 


• {Here the record of 7 days is wanting .) 

(wzvzu. Sedition in Labor.) 

People from Kabul were saying that Shaikh Sharaf of Qara- 
hagh, either incited by ‘Abdu’l-'azlz or out of liking for him, 
had written an attestation which attributed to me oppression 
I had not done, and outrage that had not happened ; that he 

3 journey from Kabul to Agra had occupied over 5 months. 

t 1 mc ^ 1 quehiti had been made Humayun’s retainer in 93 2 ah. (f. 297), and had 

* ^,possession °f Sambhal for him. Hence, as it seems, he was ordered, while 

the ladies from Kabul, to go to Sambhal. lie seems to have gone before 
tlr i ln ^ ° n ^ a ^ >ur ’ probably not coming into Agra till now.—It may be noted here 
doneT 9 l 3 - AU *, h * transformed a Hindu temple into a Mosque in Sambhal ; it was 
M f ^ J , d)ur s orders and is commemorated by an inscription still c asting on the 
(T \S*P '* r> nC see . m * n £ not to be of his own composition, judging by iis praise of himself. 

* 1 f ' uc -May 1873, p. 98, Blochmnnn’s art where the inscription is given 
the Mosque)^ ’ an< ^ A rc theological Surrey Reports, xii, p. 24-27, with Plates showing 

found ** 377 » Vi ith notesconcerning ‘Abdu l lah and Tir-mijhnm. I have not 

uun the name f ir-inubanT on maps : its position can be inferred from Babur’s state- 
Ku™ - that had sent *Abdu’l-lah to Sambhal, he being then at Kuuba or 

nia m t lie Nurhan par -wr.—The nam Ti* i.ifdkini occurs a i ,«* in Gorakhpur.* 

- •, ^ ir -muhunt (Three-mouths) that Khwand-amir completed the Ilahibu s 

(uth. ed. i, 83; Rieu’s Pirs Cat. p. 1079). If the name imply three water* 
u,,ls > they might be those of Ganges, Ghogra and Daha. 


<sl 
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had extorted the signatures of the Prayer-leaders {imamlar) of 
Lahor to this accusation, and had sent copies of it to the various 
towns , that Abdu 1 - azlz himself had failed to give ear to several 
royal orders, had spoken unseemly words, and done acts which 
ought to have been left undone. On account of these matters 
Qambar-i-‘all Arghun was started off on Sunday the i ith of the 
month (Zu'l-qa'da), to arrest Shaikh Sliaraf, the Lahor imams 
with their associates, and ‘Abdu’l-'azlz, and to bring them all to 
Court. 

(xxx. Varia.) 

{July 22nd) On Thursday the 15th of the month Chln-t!mur 
SI. came in from Tijara and waited on me. Today Champion 
Foi. 3813. Sadiq and the great champion-wrestler of Aud wrestled. Sadiq 
gave a half-throw 1 ; he was much vexed. 

(July 28th) On Monday the 19th of the month ( Zu'l-qdda ) 
the Qizll-bash envoy Murad the life-guardsman was made to put 
on an inlaid dagger with belt, and a befitting dress of honour, 
was presented with 2laks of tankas and given leave to go. 

{Here the record of ij days is wanting .) 

(yyy. Sedition in Gualiar.) 

( August 1 ith) Sayyid Mashhad! who had come from Gualiar 
in these days, represented that Rahim-dad was stirring up 
sedition. 2 On account of this, Khalifa’s servant Shah Muhammad 
the seal-bearer was sent to convey to Rahim-dad matters written 
with commingling of good counsel, lie went; and in a few 
days came back bringing Rahlm-dad’s son, but, though the 
son came, Rahim-dad himself had no thought of coming. On 
Wednesday the 5th of Zu'l-hijja , Nur Beg was sent to GQalTar 

1 nim-kdra . E. and de (J. however reverse the rdles. 

3 The T&rfkh - i-gudliirl (B.M. Add. 16,709, p. 18) supplements the fragmentary 
accounts which, above and s.ct. 936 ah., are all that the Bdbur-n&nui now preserves 
concerning Khwaja Rahlm-dad’s misconduct. It has several mistakes hut the gist of 
its information is useful. It mentions that the Khwaja and his paternal-uncle Mahdi 
Khwaja had displeased Babur ; that Rahim-did resolved to take refuge with the ruler 
of Malwa (Muhammad Khilji) and to make over GCtaliartoa Rajput landholder of 
that country ; that upon this Shaikh Muhammad Chaus went to Agra and interceded 
with Babur and obtained his forgiveness for RaMm-dad. Gualiar was given hack to 
Rahim-dad but after a time he was superseded by Abu’l-fath [Shaikh Guran], For 
particulars about Mahdi Khwaja and a singular story told about him by Nigatnu’d-dTn < 

Ahmad in the Tabaqdt i-akbarl, vide Gul-badan’s fJumdyun-nama, Appendix 13 , and 
Translator*s Note p. 702, Section /. 
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to allay Rahim-dacTs fears, came back in a few days, and laid 
requests from Rahlm-dad before us. Orders in accordance with 
those requests had been written and were on the point of despatch 
when one of Rahlm-dad’s servants arriving, represented that he 
had come to effect the escape of the son and that Rahlm-dad 
himself had no thought of coming in. I was for riding out at 
once to Guallar, but Khalifa set it forth to me, “ Let me write 
one more letter commingled with good counsel ; he may even yet 
come peacefully.” On this mission Khusrau’s (son ?) Shihabu’d- 
dTn was despatched. 

( August 12th) On Thursday the 6th of the month mentioned 
{Zu l-kijja) Mahdl Khwaja came in from Etawa. 1 

(August 1 6th) On the Festival-day 2 (Monday 10th) Hindu Beg 
was presented with a special head-to-foot, an inlaid dagger with 
belt ; also a pargana worth 7 laks 3 was bestowed on Hasan-i- all^ 
well-known among the Turkmans 4 for a Chaghatal. 5 * 

He may have come al>out the misconduct of his nephew Rahlm-dad. 

- Tt e ‘Idu’l-kabir, the Great Festival of 10th Zu’l-hijja. 

^ About ^1750 (Erskine). 

ti _^Ps he was from the tract in Persia still called Chaghata! Mountains. One 
or a mm Chaghat di is mentioned by Babur (f. I 75 <*) with Turkman begs who joined 
usam Bat-yard. This Hasan-i-‘all Chaghaiai may have come in like manner, with 
^ s r ^ c I urkman envoy from ‘Iraq (f. 369 and n. 1). 

Ti*-,. e y era ^ incidents recorded by Gul-badan (writing Haifa century later) as following 
- a im s arrival in Agra, will belong to the record of 935 ail because they preceded 
hv !T ayUn s arr * va * from Badakhshan. Their omission from Babur’s diary is explicable 
wh* kr lnor Such are :—(1) a visit to Dhiilpur and Sikri the interest of 

f * * n i ts showing that Blbl Mubarika had accompanied Mahim Beglm to Agra 
»t s-ubul, and that there was in Sikri a quiet retreat, a chaukandi , where Babur 
wh’^ i° . wr * te his book ” ;— (2) the arrival of the main caravan of ladies from Kabul, 
U . °d Babur to go four miles out, to Kaugram, in order to give honouring 
c P Ion *° his sister Khan-zada Beglm ;—(3) an excursion to the Gold-scattering 
t.‘ t Gn Vi ^ ; ' zar ' a f s han), where seated among his own people,, Babur said he was 
atte°^l ( OWn hy ru hngand reigning”, longed to retire to that garden w’ith a single 
I)il aiU ^ W1 *hed to make over his sovereignty to Ilumayun ;—(4) the death of 
^ s SOn Alwar (var. Anwar) whose birth may be assigned to the gap preceding 
the 1 because not chronicled later by Babur, as is Faruq’s. As a distraction from 
sorrow for this loss, a journey was “pleasantly made by water” to Dhulpur. 


<SL 
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{a. Rahlm-dacTs affairs .) 

{Sep. 7th) On Wednesday the 3rd of Muharram, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus 1 came in from Guallar with Khusrau’s (son) 
Shihabu’d-dTn to plead for Rahlm-dad. As Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus was a pious and excellent person, Rahlm-dad’s faults were 
forgiven for his sake. Shaikh Guran and Nur Beg were sent 
off for Guallar, so that the place having been made over to their 
charge . . . 2 


1 Cf. f. 381^ n. 2. For his earlier help to Rahlm-dad see f. 304. For Biographies 
of him see Blochmann’s A.-i-A. trs. p.446, and BadayunI’s Muntakhabu- t-tcrwdrlkk 
(Ranking’s and Lowe's trss.). 

2 Beyond this broken passage, one presumably at the foot of a page in Babur’s own 
manuscript, nothing of his diary is now known to survive. What is missing seems 
iilcely to have been written and lost. It is known from a remark of Gul-badan’s 
(H.N. p. 103) that he “ used to write his book " after Mahlm’s arrival in Agra, the 
place coming into her anecdote being Slkri.^/ 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE ON 936 to 937 AH.— 1529 to 1530 AD. 

It is difficult to find material for filling the lacuna of some 
15 months, which occurs in Babur's diary after the broken 
passage of Muharram 3rd 936 AH. (Sept. 7th 1529 ad.) and down 
to the date of his death on Jumada I. 6th 937AH. (Dec. 26th 
1 5 30 AD.). The known original sources are few, their historical 
matter scant, their contents mainly biographical. Gleanings 
may yet be made, however, in unexpected places, such gleanings 
as are provided by Ahmad-i-yadgar’s interpolation of Tlmurid 
history amongst his lives of Afghan Sultans. 

The earliest original source which helps to fill the gap of 
936 AH. is Haidar Mlrza’s Tarikh-i-r&shidi , finished as to its 
Second Part which contains Babur’s biography, in 948 AH. 
(1541 AD.), 12 years therefore after the year of the gap 936 AH. 
It gives valuable information about the affairs of Badakhshan, 
based on its author’s personal experience at 30 years of age, and 
was Abu’l-fazl’s authority for the Akbar-nama .. 

The next in date of the original sources is Gul-badan Beglm’s 
Humayun-nama, a chronicle of family affairs, which she wrote in 
obedience to her nephew Akbar’s command, given in about 
995 AH. (1587 ad.), some 57 years after her Father’s death, that 
whatever any person knew of his father (Humayun) and grand¬ 
father (Babur) should be written down for Abu’l-fazl’s use. It 
embodies family memories and traditions, and presumably gives 
the recollections of several ladies of the royal circle. 1 

* Jauhar’s ^HumSyun-tiama and Bayazid BiyM's work of the same title were written 
under the same royal command as the Begltn’s. They contribute nothing towards 
filling the gap of 936 ah. ; their authors, being Humayun’s servants, write about him. 
It may be observed that criticism of these books, as recording trivialities, is disarmed 
if they were commanded because they would obey an order to set down whatever 
was known, selection amongst their contents resting with AbiVMazl. Even more 
completely must they he excluded from a verdict on the literary standard of their 
day.—Abu l-fazl must have had a source of Baburiana which has not found its way 
into European libraries. A man likely to have contributed his reeollections.directly or 
transmitted, islvhwaja Muqim Hizrdzvi. The date of Muqim’s death is conjectural 
only, but he lived long enough to impress the worth of historical writing on his son 
Ni^amu'-d-din Ahmad. (Cf. E. and D.’sII. of I. art. TabatjiU-i-aMbari v, 177 and 
*87 ; T.-i-A. lith. ed. p. 193 ; and for Bayazid Biyat's work, JASB. 1S98, p. 296.) 
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The Akbar-nama derives much of its narrative for 936-937 ah. 
from Haidar Mirza and Gul-badan Beglm, but its accounts of 
Babur’s self-surrender and of his dying address to his chiefs 
presuppose the help of information from a contemporary witness. 
It is noticeable that the Akba.r-71a.ma records no public events 
as occurring in Hindustan during 936-937 AH., nothing of the 
sequel of rebellion by Rahim-dad 1 and ‘Abdu’l-'aziz, nothing of 
the untiring Biban and Bayazld. That something could have 
been told is shown by what Ahmad-i-yadgar has preserved {vide 
post)-, but 50 years had passed since Babur’s death and, manifestly, 
interest in filling the lacuna; in his diary was then less keen than it 
is over 300 years later. What in the Akbar-7id)7ia concerns Babur 
is likely to have been written somewhat early in the cir. 15 
years of its author s labours on it, 3 but, even so, the elder women 
of the royal circle had had rest after the miseries Humayun had 
wrought, the forgiveness of family affection would veil his past, 
and certainly has provided Abu’l-fazl with an over-mellowed 
estimate of him, one ill-assorting with what is justified by his 
Babur-nama record. 


The contribution made towards filling the gap of 936-937 ah. 
in the body of Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt-i-akbari is 
limited to a curious and doubtfully acceptable anecdote about 
a plan for the supersession of Humayun as Padshah, and about 
the part played by Khwaja Muqlm Hardwl'va its abandonment. 
A further contribution is made, however, in Book VII which 
contains the history of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir, 
namely, that Babur despatched an expedition into that country. 
As no such expedition is recorded or referred to in surviving 
Labur-nama writings, it is likely to have been sent in 936 AH. 
during Babur s tour to and from Labor. If it were made with 
the aim of extending Timurid authority in the Himalayan 
bordei lands, a hint of similar policy elsewhere may be given 
by the ceremonious visit of the Raja of Kahlur to Babur, 

, '/kn Batuta (Lee’s trs. p.133) mentions that after his appointment to Gnallar, 
Katnm- lad fell from favour . . hut was restored later, on the representation of 
Muhammad Ghaus ; held Guallfir again for a short time, (he went to Bahadur Shah 
m Guirat) and was succeeded by Abu’l-fath (Ac. Shaikh Guran) who held it till 
Babur’s death. 

" Its translation and explanatory noting have filled two decades of hard-working 
years. J anti fa' ores audoris et t radiator is ! 
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mentioned by Ahmad-i-yadgar {vide post). 1 The T.-i-A. was 
written within the term of Abu’l-fazl’s work on the Akbar-nama y 
being begun later, and ended about 9 years earlier, in 1002 ah.— 
1 593 AD- It appears to have been Abu’-l-fazl’s authority for his 
account of the campaign carried on in Kashmir by Babur’s 
chiefs {Ayin-i-akbari vol. ii, part i, Jarrett’s trs. p.389). 

An important contribution, seeming to be authentic, is found 
interpolated in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Tarikh - i-saldthi -i- afdghana, 
one which outlines a journey made by Babur to Lahor in 936 AH. 
and gives circumstantial details of a punitive expedition sent by 
him from Sihrind at the complaint of the QazI of Samana against 
a certain Mundahir Rajput. The whole contribution dovetails 
into matters found elsewhere. Its precision of detail bespeaks 
a closely-contemporary written source. 2 As its fullest passage 
concerns the Samana Qazi’s affair, its basis of record may have 
been found in Samana. Some considerations about the date of 
Ahmad-i-yadgar’s own book and what Niamatu’l-lah says of 
Haibat Khan of Samana, his own generous helper in the Tdrikh- 
t-Kkan-i-jakan Ludi \ point towards Haibat Khan as providing 
the details of the Qazi’s wrongs and avenging. The indication 
is strengthened by the circumstance that what precedes and what 
follows the account of the punitive expedition is outlined only. 3 * 
Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolates an account of Humayun also, which 
is a frank plagiarism from the Tabaqdt-i-akbarl. He tells too 
a story purporting to explain why Babur “selected” Humayun to 
succeed him, one parallel with Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad’s about 
what led Khalifa to abandon his plan of setting the Mirza aside. 
Its sole value lies in its testimony to a belief, held by its first 
narrator whoever he was, that choice was exercised in the matter 
by Babur. Reasons for thinking Nizamu’d-dTn’s. story, as it 
stands, highly improbable, will be found later in this note. 

1 I am indebted lo my husband for acquaintance with Nizumu’d din Ahmad’s 
record about Babur and Kashmir. 

J In view of the vicissitudes to which under Humayun the royal library was 
subjected, it would he difficult to assert that this source w'as not the missing con¬ 
tinuation of Babur’s diary. 

3 E. and D. 5 s H. of I. art. TSrikh-t Khan-i-jaha n Ludi v. 67. For Ahmad i 
-yadgars book and its special features vide /.< v, 2, 24, with notes ; Rieu’s Persian 

Catalogue iii, 922a; J ASB. 1916, H. Beveridge's art. Note on the Thrikh-i-saUitin 

~ l ' a foghana. 
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' Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah Firiskta's Tarikh-i-firishta 

contains an interesting account of Babur but contributes towards 
filling the gap in the events of 936-937 AH. little that is not in the 
earlier sources. In M. Jules Mold's opinion it was under revision 
as late as 1623 AD. (1032-3 AH.). 

a. Humayun and Badakhshan . 

J An occurrence which had important results, was the arrival 
of Humayun in Agra, unsummoned by his Father, from the 
outpost station of Badakhshan. It will have occurred early in 
936 AH. (autumn 1529 ad.), because he was in Kabul in the first 
ten days of the last month of 935 AH. {vide post). Curiously 
enough his half-sister Gul-badan does not mention his coming, 
whether through avoidance of the topic or from inadvertence; the 
omission may be due however to the loss of a folio from the only 
known MS. of her book (that now owned by the British Museum), 
and this is the more likely that Abu’l-fazl writes, at some length, 
about the arrival and its motive, what the Beglm might have 
provided, this especially by his attribution of filial affection as 
Humayun’s reason for coming to Agra. 

Haidar Mlrza is the authority for the Akbar-nama account of 
Humayun’s departure from Oila‘-i-zafar and its political and 
military sequel. He explains the departure by saying that when 
Babur had subdued Hindustan, his sons Humayun and Kamran 
were grown-up ; and that wishing to have one of them at hand in 
case of his own death, he summoned Humayun, leaving Kamran 
in Qandahar. No doubt these were the contemporary impressions 
conveyed to Haidar, and strengthened by the accomplished fact 
before he wrote some 12 years later ; nevertheless there are two 
clear indications that there was no royal order for Humayun to 
leave Qila‘-i-zafar, vis. that no-one had been appointed to relieve 
him even when he reached Agra, and that Abu’i-fazl mentions 
no summons but attributes the Mirza’s departure from his post 
to an overwhelming desire to see his Father. What appears 
probable is that Mahfm wrote to her son urging his coming to 
Agra, and that this was represented as Babur’s wish. However 
little weight may be due to the rumour, preserved in anecdotes 
recorded long after 935 AH., that any-one, Babur 01 Khalifa, 




inclined against Humayun’s succession, that rumour she would 
set herself to falsify by reconciliation. 1 

When the Mlrza’s intention to leave QilaM-zafar became 
known there, the chiefs represented that they should not be able 
to withstand the Auzbeg on their frontier without him (his troops 
implied). 2 With this he agreed, said that still he must go, and 
that he would send a Mirza in his place as soon as possible. He 
then rode, in one day, to Kabul, an item of rapid travel preserved 
by Abu’l-fazl. 

Humayun's departure caused such anxiety in Oila‘-i-zafar that 
some (if not all) of the BadakhshI chiefs hurried off an invitation 
to Sa'ld Khan Chaghatdl , the then ruler in Kashghar in whose 
service Haidar Mirza was, to come at once and occupy the fort. 
They said that Faqlr-i-‘all who had been left in charge, was not 
strong enough to cope with the Auzbeg, begged Sa‘i'd to come, 
and strengthened their petition by reminding him of his 
hereditary right to Badakhshan, derived from Shall Beglm 
Badakhshu Their urgency convincing the Khan that risk 
threatened the country, he started from Kashghar in Muharram 
936 AH. (Sept.-Oct. 1529 ad.). On reaching Sarlgh-chupan 
which by the annexation of Aba-bakr Mirza Dughldt was now 
his own most western territory 3 but which lormerly was one of 
the upper districts of Badakhshan, he waited while Haidar went 
on towards Oila‘-i-zafar only to learn on his road, that Hind-al 
(cet. 10) had been sent from Kabul by Humayun and had 

entered the fort 12 days before. 

The Kashgharls were thus placed in the difficulty that the fort 
was occupied by Babur’s representative, and that the snows would 
prevent their return home across the mountains till winter was 
past. Winter-quarters were needed and asked for by Haidar, 
certain districts being specified in which to await the re-opening 
of the Pamir routes. He failed in his request, l hey did not 
trust us,” he writes, “indeed suspected us of deceit. His own 
account of Sard’s earlier invasion of Badakhshan 025 AH. — 
1519 AD.) during Khan Mirza’s rule, serves to explain BadakhshI 

: Humayun’s last recorded act in Hindustan was that of 933 AH. (f. b^b) when he 
took unauthorized possession of treasure in Dihli. 

a Tirikh > i-rashldi trs. p. 3^7- 

3 T.-i-R. trs. p. 353 ct seq* and Mr. Ney Ehas’ notes. 
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distrust of Kashgharls. Failing in his negotiations, he scoured 
and pillaged the country round the fort, and when a few days 
later the Khan arrived, his men took what Haidar’s had left. 

Sa‘Id Khan is recorded to have besieged the fort for three 
months, but nothing serious seems to have been attempted since 
no mention of fighting is made, none of assault or sally, and 
towards the end of the winter he was waited on by those who 
had invited his presence, with apology for not having admitted 
him into the fort, which they said they would have done but for 
the arrival of Hind-al Mlrza. To this the Khan replied that for 
him to oppose Babur Padshah was impossible; he reminded the 
chiefs that he was there by request, that it would be as hurtful for 
the Padshah as for himself to have the Auzbeg in Badakhshan 
and, finally, he gave it as his opinion that, as matters stood, every 
man should go home. His view of the general duty may include 
that of BadakhshT auxiliaries such as Sultan Wais of Kul-ab 
who had reinforced the garrison. So saying, he himself set out 
for Kashghar, and at the beginning of Spring reached Yarkand. 

b. Hujndyun's further action . 

Humayun will have reached Kabul before Zu’l-hijja 10th 
935 AH. (Aug. 26th 1529 ad.) because it is on record that he met 
Kamran on the Kabul ‘Id-gah, and both will have been there to 
keep the ‘Idu’l-kablr, the Great Festival of Gifts, which is held on 
that day. Kamran had come from Qandahar, whether to keep the 
Feast, or because he had heard of Humayun’s intended movement 
from Badakhshan, or because changes were foreseen and he 
coveted Kabul, as the Babur-nama and later records allow to be 
inferred. He asked Humayun, says Abu’l-fazl, why he was there 
and was told of his brother’s impending journey to Agra under 
overwhelming desire to see their Father. 1 Presumably the two 
Mirzas discussed the position in which Badakhshan had been 
left; in the end Hind-al was sent to Qila‘-i-zafar, notwithstanding 
that he was under orders for Hindustan. 

Humayun may have stayed some weeks in Kabul, how many 
those familiar with the seasons and the routes between Yarkand 

1 ALur J-fazl’s record of Humayun’s sayings and minor doings at this early date in 
his career, can hardly be anything more accurate than family-tradition. 
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and Qila‘-i-zafar, might be able to surmise if the date of Hind-al’s 
start northward for which Humayun is likely to have waited, 
were found by dovetailing the Muharram of Said’s start, the 
approximate length of his journey to Sarlgh-chupan, and Haidar’s 
reception of news that Hind-al had been 12 days in the fort. 

Humayun’s arrival in Agra is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been 
cheering to the royal family in their sadness for the death of 
Alwar (end of 935 AH.) and to have given pleasure to his Father. 
But the time is all too near the date of Babur’s letter (f. 348) 
to Humayun, that of a dissatisfied parent, to allow the supposition 
that his desertion of his post would fail to displease. 

That it was a desertion and not an act of obedience seems 
clear from the circumstance that the post had yet to be filled. 
Khalifa is said to have been asked to take it and to have 
refused ; 1 Humayun to have been sounded as to return and to 
have expressed unwillingness. Babur then did what was an 
honourable sequel to his acceptance in 926 AH. of the charge of 
the fatherless child Sulaiman, by sending him, now about 16, to 
take charge where his father Khan Mirza had ruled, and by still 
keeping him under his own protection. 

Sulaiman’s start from Agra will not have been delayed, and 
(accepting Ahmad-i-yadgar’s record,) Babur himself will have 
gone as far as Lahor either with him or shortly after him, an 
expedition supporting Sulaiman, and menacing Said in his 
winter leaguer round Oila‘-i-zafar. Meantime Humayun was 
ordered to his fief of Sambhal. 

After Sulaiman’s appointment Babur wrote to Said a letter 
of which llaidar gives the gist :—It expresses surprise at Said’s 
doings in Badakhshan, says that Hind-al has been recalled and 
Sulaiman sent, that if Said regard hereditary right, he will 


. ' The statement that Khalifa was asked to go so far from where he was of the first 
irnpouamre as an administrator, leads to c onsideration of why it was done So little 
13 known explicitly of Babur’s intentions about his territories after his death that il is 
possible only to put that little together and read between its line's. It may be that he 
^ as now planning an immediate retirement to Kabul and an apportionment during life 
w his dominions, such as Ahf. >a‘ld had made of Ids own. If so, it would hoiksirable 
■> have Badakhshan held in strength such u.s Khalifa’s family cuuld command, and 
specially desirable because as Barlas Turks, that family would be one with Babur 
>n desire to regain Transoxtana. Such a political motive would worthih explain the 
olicr the appointment. 
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leave “Sulaiman Shah Mlrza” 1 in possession, who is as a son to 
them both, 2 that this would be well, that otherwise he (Babur) 
will make over responsibility to the heir (Sulaiman); 5 and, “The 
rest you know.” 4 
c. Babur visits Labor. 

If Ahmad-i-yadgar’s account of a journey made by Babur to 
Lahor and the Panj-ab be accepted, the lacuna of 936 AH. is 
appropriately filled. He places the expedition in the 3rd year of 
Babur’s rule in Hindustan, which, counting from the first reading 
of the khutba for Babur in Dihll (f. 286), began on Rajab 15th 
935 AH. (March 26th 1529 AD.). But as Babur’s diary-record for 

935 AH. is complete down to end of the year, (minor lacuna 
excepted), the time of his leaving Agra for Lahor is relegated to 

936 ah. He must have left early in the year, (1) to allow time, 
before the occurrence of the known events preceding his own 
death, for the long expedition Ahmad-i-yadgar calls one of 
a year, and (2) because an early start after Humay un’s arrival 
and Sulaiman’s departure would suit the position of affairs and 
the dates mentioned or implied by Haidar’s and by Ahmad-i- 
yadgar’s narratives. 

Two reasons of policy are discernible, in the known events of 
the time, to recommend a journey in force towards the North-west; 
first, the sedition of ‘Abdu’l-'aziz in Lahor (f. 381), and secondly, 
the invasion of Badakhshan by Sa‘ld Khan with its resulting 
need of supporting Sulaiman by a menace of armed intervention. 5 

1 The “ Shah ” of this style is derived from Sulaiman’s BadakhshI descent through 
Shah Regim; the “Mlrza” from his Mira n-shahi descent through his father Wais 
Khan Mir?a. The title Khan Mlrza or Mlrza Khan, presumably according to the 
outlook of the speaker, was similarly derived from forbears, as would be also Shah 
Begim’s; (her personal name is not mentioned in the sources). 

* Sa‘kl, on the father’s, and Babur, on the mother’s side, were of the same 
generation in descent from Ytinas Khan ; Sulaiman was of a younger one, hence his 
pseudo-filial relation to the men of the elder one. 

3 Sa'Id was Shnh Beglm’s grandson through her son'Ahmad, Sulaiman her great- 
grandson through her daughter Sultan-Nigar, hut Sulaiman could claim also as the 
heir of his father who was nominated to rule by Shah Beglm ; moreover, he could 
claim by right of conquest on the father’s side, through Abu-sa‘td the conqueror, his 
son Mahmud long the ruler, and so through Mahmud’s son Wais Khan Mlrza. 

4 1 he menace conveyed by these words would be made the more forceful by Babur’s 
move to Labor, narrated by Ahmad-i-yadgar. Some ill-result to Sa‘Id of independent 
rule by Sulaiman seems foreshadowed : was it that if Babur's restraining hand were 
withdrawn, the Badakhshls would try to regain their lost districts and would have Help 
in so-doing from Babur ? 

5 It is open to conjecture that if affairs in Hindustan had allowed it, Babur would 
now have returned to Kabul. Ahmad-i-yadgar makes the expedition to be one for 









936 TO 937 AH.—1529 lO 1530 AD. 


In Sihrind the Raja of Kahlur, a place which may be one of the 
Simla hill-states, waited on Babur, made offering of 7 falcons and 
3 mans 1 of gold, and was confirmed in his fief. 2 

In Lahor Kamran is said to have received his Father, in 
a garden of his own creation, and to have introduced the local 
chiefs as though he were the Governor of Lahor some writers 
describe him as then being. The best sources, however, leave 
him still posted in Qandahar. He had been appointed to 
Multan (f. 359) when ‘Askari was summoned to Agra (f. 339 )- 
but whether he actually went there is not assured; some months 
later (Zu’l-hijja ioth 935 AH.) he is described by Abu’l-fazl as 
coming to Kabul from Qandahar. He took both Multan 3 and 
Lahor by force from his (half-)brother Humayun in 935 AH. 
(1531 AD.) the yearVfter their Father’s death, lhat he should 
wait upon his Father in Lfihor would be natural, Hind-al did so, 
coming from Kabul. Hind-al will have come to Lahor after 
making over charge of Qila'-i-zafar to Sulaiman,and he went back 
at the end of the cold season, going perhaps just before his Father 
started from Lahor on his return journey, the gifts he received 
before leaving being 2 elephants, 4 horses, belts and jewelled 
daggers . 4 

Babur is said to have left Lahor on Rajab 4th (936 AH.)— 
March 4th, 1 5 30AD.). From Ahmad-i-yadgar’s outline of Babur s 
doings in Lahor, he, or his original, must be taken as ill-informed 
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or indifferent about them. His interest becomes greater when he 
writes of Samfina. 


d. Punishment of the Mmidahirs. 

When Babur, on his return journey, reached Sihrind, he 
received a complaint from the OazI of Samana against one 
Mohan Mundahir (or Mundhdr ) x Rajput who had attacked his 
estates, burning and plundering, and killed his son. Here-upon 
‘All-qull of Ramadan 2 was sent with 3000 horse to avenge the 
Qazi’s wrongs, and reached Mohan’s village, in the ICaithal 
pargana, early in the morning when the cold was such that the 
archers “could not pull their bows .”3 A marriage had been 
celebrated over-night ; the villagers, issuing from warm houses, 
shot such flights of arrows that the royal troops could make no 
stand ; many were .killed and nothing was effected ; they retired 
into the jungle, lit fires, warmed themselves (?), renewed the 
attack and were again repulsed. On hearing of their failure, 
Babur sent off, perhaps again from Sihrind, Tarsain Bahadur 
and Naurang Beg with 6000 horse and many elephants. This 
force reached the village at night and when marriage festivities 
were in progress. Towards morning it was formed into three 
divisions, 4 one of which was ordered to go to the west of the 
village and show itself. This having been done, the villagers 
advanced towards it, in the pride of their recent success. The 
royal troops, as ordered beforehand, turned their backs and fled, 
the Mundahirs pursuing them some two miles. Meantime 
Tarsam Bahadur had attacked and fired the village, killing many 
of its inhabitants. The pursuers on the west saw the flames of 
their burning homes, ran back and were intercepted on their way. 
About 1000 men, women and children were made prisoner ; there 

1 Lf. G. of I. xvi, 55 t Ibbetson’s Report on Karn&L 

' It: is noticeable that no one of the three royal officers named as sent against 
Mohan Afunddhir , is recognizable as mentioned in the Babur-n&ma . Thcv may all 
Lave had local commands, and not have served further cast. Perhaps this, tl.eir 
first appearance, points to the origin of the information as independent of Babur, but 
he might have been found to name them, if his diary were complete for 936 All. 

3 The L. and I). translation writes twice as though the inability to “pull” the 
bows were due to feebleness in the men, but an appropriate reading would refer the 
dilficulty to the hardening ol sinews in the composite Turkish bows, which prevented 
the archers from bending the bows for stringing. 

4 One infers that fires were burned all night in the bivouac. 








was also great slaughter, and a pillar of heads was raised. Mohan 
was captured and later on was buried to the waist and shot to 
death with arrows. 1 News of the affair was sent to the Padshah. 2 

As after being in Sihrind, Babur is said to have spent two 
months hunting near Dihll, it may be that he followed up the 
punitive expedition sent into the Kaithal pargana of the Karnal 
District, by hunting in Nardak, a favourite ground of the 
Tlmurids, which lies in that district. 

Thus the gap of 936 All. with also perhaps a month of 937 AH. 
is filled by the “ year’s ” travel west of Dihll. The record is 
a mere outline and in it are periods of months without mention 
of where Babur was or what affairs of government were brought 
before him. At some time, on his return journey presumably, 
he will have despatched to Kashmir the expedition referred to in 
the opening section of this appendix. Something further may 
yet be gleaned from local chronicles, from unwritten tradition, or 
from the witness of place-names commemorating his visit. 

e. Babur's self-surrender to save Humdyun. 

The few months, perhaps 4 to 5, between Babur’s return to 
Agra from his expedition towards the North-west, and the time 
of his death are filled by Gul-badan and Abu’l-fazl with matters 
concerning family interests only. 

The first such matter these authors mention is an illness of 
Humayun during which Babur devoted his own life to save his 
son’s. 3 Of this the particulars are, briefly :—That Humayun, 
while still in Sambhal, had had a violent attack of fever; that 
he was brought by water to Agra, his mother meeting him in 

1 At this point the A.S.B. copy (No. 137) of the Tarikk-i-salatin-i-afjghana has 
a remark which may have been a marginal note originally, and which cannot be 
supposed made by Ahmad-i-yadgar himself because this would allot him too long 
u spell of life. It may show however that the interpolations about the two Tlmurids 
were not inserted in his book by him. Its purport is that the Mundahir village 
destroyed by Babur's troops in 936AII. — 1530AD. was still h\ ruins at the time it 
was written 160 (lunar) years later (t.e. in 1096 ah. —1684-85 ad.). The better Codex 
(No. 3887) of the Imperial Library of Calcutta has the same passage.—Both that 
remark and its context show acquaintance with Samana and Kaithal.—The writings 
now grouped under the title Tankh-i-suh Itift-i-a/a^hana present difficulties both as 
to date anti contents (cf. Rieu’s Persian Catalogue s.n.). 

~ Presumably in Tihrind. 

3 Cf. G. B.’s H. N. irs. and the Akbar-natna Bib. Ind. ed. and trs., Index s.nn. ; 
Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam s.n. Intercession. 
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Muttra ; and that when the disease baffled medical skill, Babur 
resolved to practise the rite believed then and now in theEast to be 
valid, of intercession and devotion of a suppliant’s most valued 
possession in exchange for a sick man’s life. Rejecting counsel 
to offer the Koh-i-nur for pious uses, he resolved to supplicate for 
the acceptance of his life. He made intercession through a saint 
his daughter names, and moved thrice round Humayun’s bed, 
praying, in effect, “O God! if a life may be exchanged for a life, 
I, who am Babur, give my life and my being for Humayun.” 
During the rite fever surged over him, and, convinced that his 
prayer and offering had prevailed, he cried out, “ I have borne 
it away ! I have borne it away ! ” 1 Gul-badan says that he 
himself fell ill on that very day, while Humayun poured water 
on his head, came out and gave audience; and that they carried 
her Father within on account of his illness, where he kept his 
bed for 2 or 3 months. 

There can be no doubt as to Babur’s faith in the rite he had 
practised, or as to his belief that his offering of life was accepted ; 
moreover actual facts would sustain his faith and belief. On¬ 
lookers also must have believed his prayer and offering to have 
prevailed, since Humayun went back to Sambhal, 2 while Babur 
fell ill at once and died in a few weeks. 3 

f. A plan to set Babur's sons aside from the succession . 

Reading the Akbar-yiama alone, there would seem to be no 
question about whether Babur ever intended to give Hindustan, 
at any rate, to Humayun, but, by piecing together various con¬ 
tributory matters, an opposite opinion is reached, viz . that not 
Khalifa only whom Abu’l-fazl names perhaps on Nizamu’d-dln 
Ahmad’s warrant, but Babur also, with some considerable number 
of chiefs, wished another ruler for Hindustan. The starting- 
point of this opinion is a story in the Tabaqdt-i-akbari and, 

1 A closer translation would be, “ I have taken up the burden.” The verb is 
bard&shtan (cf. f. 349 > P* 626 n. 1). 

a See Erskine’s History of India ii, 9. 

3 At this point attention is asked to the value of the Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolation 
which allows Babur a year of active life before Htimayun’s illness and his own which 
followed. With no chronicle known of 936 ah. Babur had been supposed ill all 
through the year, a supposition which destroys the worth of his self-sacrifice. Moreover 
several inferences have be< n drawn from the supposed year of illness which are 
disproved by the activities recorded in that interpolation. 
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with less detail, in the Akbar-nama , of which the gist is that 
Khalifa planned to supersede Humayun and his three brothers 
in their Father’s succession. 1 

The story, in brief, is as follows :—At the time of Babur’s 
death Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad’s father Khwaja Muhammad Muqim 
Harawi was in the service of the Office of Works. 2 Amir 
Nizamu’d-din ‘All Khalifa, the Chief of the Administration, had 
dread and suspicion about Humayun and did not favour his 
succession as Padshah. Nor did he favour that of Babur’s other 
sons. He promised “ Babur Padshah’s son-in-law ( ddmad) ” 
Mahdl Khwaja who was a generous young man, very friendly to 
himself, that he wouldmake him Padshah. This promise becoming 
known, others made their salam to the Khwaja who put on airs 
and accepted the position. One day when Khalifa, accompanied 
by Muqim, went to see Mahdl Khwaja in his tent, no-one else 
being present, Babur, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him 3 
when he had been seated a few mirtutes only. When Khalifa had 
gone out, Mahdl Khwaja remained standing in such a way that 
Muqim could not follow but, the Khwaja unaware, waited 
respectfully behind him. The Khwaja, who was noted for the 
wildness of youth, said, stroking his beard, “ Please God ! first, 
I will flay thee! ” turned round and saw Muqim, took him by 
the ear, repeated a proverb of menace, “ The red tongue gives 
the green head to the wind,” and let him go. Muqim hurried 
to Khalifa, repeated the Khwaja’s threat against him, and 
remonstrated about the plan to set all Babur’s sons aside in favour 
of a stranger-house. 4 5 Here-upon Khalifa sent for Humayun, 3 
and despatched an officer with orders to the Khwaja to retire to 
his house, who found him about to dine and hurried him off 
without ceremony. Khalifa also issued a proclamation for¬ 
bidding intercourse with him, excluded him from Court, and 
when Babur died, supported Humayun. 


1 E. andD.’s History of India v, 187 ; G. B.’s IIumayun-tiama trs. p. 2S. 

2 dar khidmat i-dlwani-i-buyuidt ; perhaps he was a Barrack-officer. His appoint¬ 
ment explains his attendance on Khalifa. 

3 Khalifa prescribed for the sick Babur. 

4 khtinw&da-i-bi^Snak^ perhaps, foreign dynasty. 

5 From Sarpbhal; Gul-badan, by an anachronism made some 60 years Liter, writes 
Kalnnjar, to which place Humayun moved 5 months after his accession. 
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As Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad was not born till 20 years after 
Babur died, the story will have been old before he could 
appreciate it, and it was some 60 years old when it found way 
into the Tabaqat-i-akbari and, with less detail, into the Akbar - 

ndtna . 

Taken as it stands, it is incredible, because it represents 
Khalifa, and him alone, planning to subject the four sons of Babur 
to the suzerainty of Mahdi Khwaja who was not a Tlmurid, 
who, so far as well-known sources show, was not of a ruling 
dynasty or personally illustrious, 1 and who had been associated, 
so lately as the autumn of 1529 ad., with his nephew Rahlm-dad 
in seditious action which had so angered Babur that, whatever 
the punishment actually ordered, rumour had it both men were to 
die. 2 In two particulars the only Mahdi Khwaja then of Babur’s 
following, does not suit the story ; he was not a young man in 
1 53 ° AD., 3 and was not a daviad of Babur, if that word be taken 
in its usual sense of son-in-law, but he was a yazna, husband of 
a Padshah’s sister, in his case, of Khan-zada Begim. 4 Some 
writers style him Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, a double title which 
may indicate descent on both sides from religious houses ; one 
is suggested to be that of Tirmiz by the circumstance that in his 
and Khan-zada Begim’s mausoleum was buried a Tirmiz sayyid 

1 I am indebted to my husband’s perusal of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Asar-i-sanftdid 
(Dihll ed. 1854 p. 37, and Lakhnau ed. 1895 pp. 40, 41) for information that, perhaps 
in 935 Air., Mahdi Khwaja set up a tall slab of white marble near Amir Ivhusrau’s 
tomb in Dihll, which bears an inscription in praise of the poet, composed by that 
Shihabu’d-din the Enigmatist who reached Agra with Ivhwand-amir in Muharram 
935 AH - (f- 339 ^). The inscription gives two chronograms of Khusrau’s death (725 All.), 
mentions that Mahdi Khwaja was the creator of the memorial, and gives its date in 
the words, “ The beautiful effort of Mahdi Khwaja.”—The Dihli ed. of the Avar- 
t-sanidid depicts the slab with its inscription; the Lakhnau ed. depicts the tomb, 
may show the slab in silri, and contains interesting matter by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
The slab is mentioned without particulars in Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal^ p. 329. 

2 Lee’s /bn Batuia p. 133 and Hiraman's Tarikh-i-guaiidri. Cf. G. B.’s Humdyun- 
niima trs. (1902 ad.), Appendix Ik — Mahdi Khwaja. 

3 In an anonymous Life of Sh in IsmCLil §afawf, Mahdi Khwaja [who may be 
a son of the Musa Khwaja men! ioned by Babur on f. 216] is described as being, in what 
will be 916-7 ah., Babur’s Diwan-befi and assent towards Bukhara with 10,000 men. 
This was 29years before the story calls him a young man. Even if the word jawan 
(young man) be r< ad, asT. yfgit i » frequently to be read, in the sense of “ efficient 
fighting man”, Mahdi was over-age. Other details of the story, besides the word 
jawim , bespeak a younger man. 

4 G. B.’s IT. N. trs. p. 126; Habibu \-siyar, Ti.M. Add. 16,679 f- 37 °, 1 .16, lith. ed. 
See. III. iii, 372 (where a clerical error makes Babur give Mahdi two of his full - 
sisters in marriage).—Another yazna of Bab 11 r was Khalifa’s brother Junaid Barias, 
the husband of Shahr-banu, a half-sister of Babur. 
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of later date, Shah Abu 1 -ma‘alI. But though he were of Tirmiz, it 
is doubtful if that religious house would be described by the word 
khdnwdda which so frequently denotes a ruling dynasty. 

His name may have found its way into Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad’s 
story as a gloss mistakenly amplifying the word ddmdd , taken in 
its less usual sense of brother-in-law. To Babur’s contemporaries 
the expression “ Babur Padshah’s ddmdd ” (son-in-law) would be 
explicit, because for some 11 years before he lay on his death¬ 
bed, he had one son-in-law only, viz. Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza 
Bai-qard , x the husband of Ma‘suma Sultan Begim. If that Mlrza’s 
name were where Mahdl Khwaja’s is entered, the story of an 
exclusion of Babur’s sons from rule might have a core of truth. 

It is incredible however that Khalifa, with or without Babur’s 
concurrence, made the plan attributed to him of placing any 
man not a Timurid in the position of Padshah over all Babur’s 
territory. I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only 
and was one considered in connection with Babur’s intended 
return to Kabul, when he must have left that difficult country, 
hardly yet a possession, in charge of some man giving promise 
of power to hold it. Such a man Humayun was not. My 
suggestion rests on the following considerations 

(1) Babur’s outlook was not that of those in Agra in 158? AD. 
who gave AbuTfazl his Baburiana material, because at that date 
Dihll had become the pivot of Timurid power, so that not to 
hold Hindustan would imply not to be Padshah. Babur’s outlook 
on his smaller Hindustan was different ; his position in it was 
precarious, Kabul, not Dihl'1, was his chosen centre, and from 
Kabul his eyes looked northwards as well as to the East. If he 
had lost the Hindustan which was approximately the modern 
United Provinces, he might still have held what lay west of it 
to the Indus, as well as Oandahar. 

(2) For several years before his death he had wished to return 
to Kabul. Ample evidence of this wish is given by his diary, his 
letters, and some poems in his second Diwan (that found in the 
Rampur MS.). As he told his sons more than once, he kept Kabul 

1 Babur, shortly before his death, married Gul-rang to Aisan-timur and Gol-chihra 
to Tukhta-bugha Chaghai&t. Cf. post, Section /;, Babur's wives and children ; and 
G. B.’sli. N. irb. Biographical Appendix s.nn. Dii-dar Begim and Salima Sultan Begim 
Miran-shahi. 
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for himself. 1 If, instead of dying in Agra, he had returned to 
Kabul, had pushed his way on from Badakhshan, whether as far 
as Samarkand or less, had given Humayun a seat in those parts, 

action foreshadowed by the records—a reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of the story that Humayun and his brothers were not 
to govern Hindustan, is that he had considered with Khalifa the 
apportionment of his territories according to the example of his 
ancestors Chingiz Khan, Timur and Abu-sa'id; that by his plan of 
apportionment Humayun was not to have Hindustan but some¬ 
thing Tramontane ; ICamran had already Qandahar ; Sulaiman, 
if Humayun had moved beyond the out-post of Badakhshan, 
would have replaced him there; and Hindustan would have gone 
to “Babur Padshah’s darndd". 

(3) Muhammad-i-zaman had much to recommend him for 
Hindustan 'Tlmurid-born, grandson and heir of SI. Husain 
Mirza, husband of Ma’suma who was a Tlmurid by double 
descent,- protected by Babur after the Bal-qara debacle in Herat, 
a landless^ man leading such other exiles as Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza , 3 'Add Sultan, and Qasim-i-husain Sultan, half-Tlmurids 
all, who with their Khurasan! following, had been Babur’s guests 
in Kabul, had pressed on its poor resources, and thus had helped 
in 932 AH. (1525 ad.) to drive him across the Indus. This Bal- 
qara group needed a location ; Muhammad-i-zaman’s future had 
to be cared for and with his, Ma’suma’s. 

(4) It is significant of intention to give Muhammad-i-zaman 
ruling status that in April 1 529 ad. (Sha'ban 93$ AH.) Babur 
bestowed on him royal insignia, including the umbrella-symbol 
of sovereignty. 4 This was done after the Mirza had raised 



; Cf. G. B.’s II. N. trs. p. 147. 

- She is the only adult daughter of a Tirafm'd mother named as being such by 
ibur or Gu -badan. nil vnr niicmnAlomdooe • • , b “ 
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objections,unspecified now inthe^fer-^i;;^againstBihar ; they 
were overcome, the insignia were given and, though for military 
reasons he was withheld from taking up that appointment, the 
recognition of his royal rank had been made. His next appoint¬ 
ment was to J unpur, the capital of the fallen Sharql dynasty. 
No other chief is mentioned by Babur as receiving the insignia 
of royalty. 

(4) It appears to have been within a Padshah’s competence to 
select his successor; and it may be inferred that choice was 
made between Humayun and another from the wording of more 
than one writer that Khalifa “supported” Humayun, and from 
the word ‘‘selected ” used in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s anecdote. 1 Much 
more would there be freedom of choice in a division of territory 
such as there is a good deal to suggest was the basis of Nizamu’d- 
dln Ahmad’s story. Whatever the extent of power proposed for 
the ddmdd \ whether, as it is difficult to believe, the Padshahs 
whole supremacy, or whether the limited sovereignty of Hindu¬ 
stan, it must have been known to Babur as well as to Khalifa. 
Whatever their earlier plan however, it was changed by the 
sequel of Humayun’s illness which led to his becoming Padshah. 
The ddmdd was dropped, on grounds it is safe to believe more 
impressive than his threat to flay Khalifa or than the remonstrance 
of that high official’s subordinate Muqlm of Herat. 

Humayun’s arrival and continued stay in Hindustan modified 
earlier dispositions which included his remaining in Badakhshan. 
His actions may explain why Babur, when in 936 AH. he went 
as far as Labor, did not go on to Kabul. Nothing in the sources 
excludes the surmise that Mfihlm knew of the bestowal of royal 
insignia on the Bal-qara Mlrza, that she summoned her son to 
Agra and there kept him, that she would do this the more 
resolutely if the ddmdd of the plan she must have heard of, were 
that Bal-qara, and that but for Humayun’s presence in Agra and 
its attendant difficulties, Babur would have gone to Kabul, leaving 
his ddmdd in charge of Hindustan. 

Babur, however, turned back from Lahor for Agra, and there 

r The author, or embroiderer, of that anonymous story did not know the Babur- 
inima well, or he would not have described Mbur as a wine-drinker after 933 ah. 
The anecdote is parallel with Ni/funu’d-dln Ahmad’s, the one explaining why the 
Mirza was selected, the other why the ddttiad was dropped. 
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he made the self-surrender which, resulting in Humayun’s 
“ selection ” as Padshah, became a turning point in history. 

Humayun’s recovery and Babur’s immediate illness will have 
made the son’s life seem Divinely preserved, the father’s as a debt 
to be paid. Babur’s impressive personal experience will have 
dignified Humayun as one whom God willed should live. Such 
distinction would dictate the bestowal on him of all that fatherly 
generosity had yet to give. The imminence of death defeating 
all plans made for life, Humayun was nominated to supreme 
power as Padshah. 


g. Babur's death . 

Amongst other family matters mentioned by Gul-badan as 
occurring shortly before her Father’s death, was his arrangement 
of marriages for Gul-rang with Alsan-tlmur and for Gul-chihra 
with Tukhta-bugha Chaghatdi. She also writes of his anxiety 
to see Hind-al who had been sent for from Kabul but did not 
arrive till the day after the death. 

When no remedies availed, Humayun was summoned from 
Sambhal. He reached Agra four days before the death ; on the 
morrow Babur gathered his chiefs together for the last of many 
times, addressed them, nominated Humayun his successor and 
bespoke their allegiance for him. Abu’l-fazl thus summarizes his 
words, “ Lofty counsels and weighty mandates were imparted. 
Advice was given (to Humayun) to be munificent and just, to 
acquire God’s favour, to cherish and protect subjects, to accept 
apologies from such as had failed in duty, and to pardon trans¬ 
gressors. And, he (Babur) exclaimed, the cream of my testa¬ 
mentary dispositions is this, ‘ Do naught against your brothers, 
even though they may deserve it.’ In truth,” continues the 
historian, “ it was through obedience to this mandate that his 
Majesty Jannat-ashiyani suffered so many injuries from his 
brothers without avenging himself/’ Gul-badan’s account of her 
Father’s last address is simple:—“He spoke in this wise, ‘For 
years it has been in my heart to make over the throne to 
Humayun and to retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By the 
Divine grace I have obtained in health of body everything but 
the fulfilment of this wish. Now that illness has laid me low, 




I charge you all to acknowledge Humayun in my stead. Fail 
not in loyalty towards him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him. I hope to God that he, for his part, will bear himself well 
towards men. Moreover, Humayun, I commit you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people 
to God’s keeping, and entrust them all to you.’ ” 

It was on Monday Jumada I. 5th 937 All. (Dec. 26th 15 3° AD.) 
that Babur made answer to his summons with the Adsum of the 
Musalman, “ Lord ! I am here for Thee.” 

“ Black fell the day for children and kinsfolk and all,” writes 
his daughter ; 

“ Alas ! that time and the changeful heaven should exist without thee ; 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou shouldstbe gone 

mourns Khwaja Kalan in the funeral ode from which BadayunI 
quoted these lines. 1 

The body was laid in the Garden-of-rest {Aram-bdgJi) which 
is opposite to where the Taj-i-mahall now stands. Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All k asas 2 was made the guardian of the tomb, 
and many well-voiced readers and reciters were appointed to 
conduct the five daily Prayers and to offer supplication for the 
soul of the dead. The revenues of Slkrl and 5 Inks from Biana 
were set aside for the endowment of the tomb, and Mahlm 
Beglm, during the two and a half years of her remaining life, 
sent twice daily from her own estate, an allowance of food 
towards the support of its attendants. 

In accordance with the directions of his will, Babur’s body was 
to be conveyed to Kabul and there to be laid in the garden of his 
choice, in a grave open to the sky, with no building over it, no 
need of a door-keeper. 

Precisely when it was removed from Agra we have not found 
stated. It is known from Gul-badan that Kamran visited his 
Father’s tomb in Agra in 1539 AD. (946 AH.) after the battle of 
Chausa ; and it is known from Jauhar that the body had been 
brought to Kabul before 1544 AD. (952 AI-I.'), at which date 
HumayOn, in Kabul, spoke with displeasure of Kamran’s in¬ 
civility to “ Bega Beglm ”, the “ Bibl ” who had conveyed their 

1 Bib. Inds i, 341 ; Ranking’s trs. p. 448. 

3 The night-guard; perhaps Miblm Bcgim’s brother (G. B.’s H. N. trs. pp. 27-8). 



Father’s body to that place. 1 That the widow who performed 
this duty was the Afghan Lady, Bib! Mubarika 2 is made 
probable by Gul-badan’s details of the movements of the royal 
ladies. Babur’s family left Agra under Hind-al’s escort, after the 
defeat at Chausa (June 7th, 1539 AD.) ; whoever took charge of 
the body on its journey to Kabul must have returned at some 
later date to fetch it. It would be in harmony with Sher Shah’s 
generous character if he safe-guarded her in her task. 

The terraced garden Babur chose for his burial-place lies on 
the slope of the hill Shah-i-Kabul, the Sher-danvaza of European 
writers. 3 It has been described as perhaps the most beautiful 
of the Kabul gardens, and as looking towards an unsurpassable 
view over the Char-dih plain towards the snows of Paghman 
and the barren, rocky hills which have been the hunting-grounds 
of rulers in Kabul. Several of Babur’s descendants coming to 
Kabul from Agra have visited and embellished his burial-garden. 
Shah-i-jahan built the beautiful mosque which stands near the 
grave ; Jahangir seems to have been, if not the author, at least 

the prompter of the well-cut inscription adorning the upright 
slab of white marble of Maldan, which now stands at the grave- 
licad. The tomb-stone itself is a low grave-covering, not less 
simple than those of relations and kin whose remains have been 
placed near Babur’s. In the thirties of the last century [the 
later Sir] Alexander Burnes visited and admirably described 
the garden and the tomb. With him was MunshI Mohan Lai who 
added to his own account of the beauties of the spot, copies of 
the inscriptions on the monumental slab and on the portal of the 
Mosque. 4 As is shown by the descriptions these two visitors 
give, and by Daniel’s drawings of the garden and the tomb, 
there were in their time two upright slabs, one behind the other, 
near the head of the grave. Mr. H. H. Hayden who visited the 
garden in the first decade of the present century, shows in his 
photograph of the grave, one upright stone only, the place of 

1 G. B. ’s H. N. tr; . f. 34<$, p. 138 ; Jauhar’s Memoirs of Jlumayun , Stewart’s trs. 
p.82. 

2 Cf. G. B.’s II. N. trc. p.216, Bio. App. s.n. Bega Bcgam. 

i f. 12S, p. 200 n. 3. Cf. Appendix U.— Babur's Gardens in and near Kabul . 

< Cf. H. II. Hayden’s Notes on sonic monuments in Afghani stem, [ Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Satiety of Bengal ii, 344] ; and font rial asiatiqiu 18S8, M. J. Datmestcter’s 
art. Inscriptions de Caboul. 
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one of the former two having been taken by a white-washed 
lamp holder (chiraghdan). 

The purport of the verses inscribed on the standing-slab is 
as follows :— 

A ruler from whose brow shone the Light of God was that 1 
Back-bone of the Faith (zahlrii d-diri) Muhammad Babur 
Padshah. Together with majesty, dominion, fortune, rectitude, 
the open-hand and the firm Faith, he had share in prosperity, 
abundance and the triumph of victorious arms. He won the 
material world and became a moving light; for his every 
conquest he looked, as for Light, towards the world of souls. 
When Paradise became his dwelling and Ruzwan 2 asked me 
the date, I gave him for answer, “ Paradise is forever Babur 
Padshah’s abode.” 

h, Babur's wives and children .3 

Babur himself mentions several of his wives by name, but 

(jul-badan is the authority for complete lists of them and their 
children. 

\ ‘Ayisha Sultan Begun, daughter ofSL Ahmad Mirza^/zT^- 

shdhi was betrothed, when Babur was cir. 5 years old, in 894AH. 
(1488-89 ad.), bore Fakhru’n-nisa’ in 906AH. [who died in about 
°nc month], left Babur before 909 ah. (1503 ad.). 

2 * Zainab SI. Beglm, daughter of SI. Mahmud Mlrza Minin - 
skdh *> was married in 910 ah. (1504-5 ad.), died childless two or 
three years later. 

3 > Malum Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in 91 2 AH. (1506AD.), bore Bar-bud, Mihr-jan, Alsan- 
c, aulat, Faruq [who all died in infancy], and Humayun. 

4 . Ma'suma SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mlrza Miran- 
shah ^ was married in 9*3 AH. (1507 AD.), bore Ma'suma and died 
a t her birth, presumably early in the lacuna of 914-925 Ail. 
O508-19AD.). 

serof?’ i a ^ omonstralive suggesting that U refers to an original inscription on the 
2 but n . ow absenc ' upright slab, which presumably would bear Babur’.; name 
Ku/.wan is the door keeper of Paradise. 

wrh arti ? Ul u rS of . the women mentioned by Babur, Haidar, Gul-badan and other 
of th eir time, can be seen in my Biographical Appendix to the Bc. im’s 
in d; J '“ n '. nama - As Appendix was published in 1902, variants from .1 occurring 
Ls work arc corrections superseding earlier and less-informed statements. 
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5. Gul-rukh Beglm, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
perhaps a Begchlk Mughul, was married between 914AH. and 
925AH. (1508-19AD.), probably early in the period, bore Shah- 
rukh, Ahmad [who both died young], Guhizar [who also may 
have died young], Kamran and ‘Askarl. 

6. Dil-dar Beglm, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in the same period as Gul-rukh, bore Gul-rang, Gul- 
chihra, Hind-al, Gul-badan and Alwar, [who died in childhood]. 

7. The Afghan Lady (Afghani Aghacha), BlbiMubarika Yusuf- 
zai, was married in 925 AH. (1519AD.), and died childless. 

The two Circassian slaves Gul-nar Aghacha and Nar-gul 
Aghacha of whom Tahmasp made gift to Babur in 933 AH. 
(f.305), became recognized ladies of the royal household. They 
are mentioned several times by Gul-badan as taking part in 
festivities and in family conferences under Humayun. Gul-nar 
is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been one of Gul-badan’s pilgrim 
band in 9834#. (1 575 AD.). 



The above list contains the names of three wives whose 
parentage is not given or is vaguely given by the well-known 
sources,—namely, Mahlm, Gul-rukh and Dil-dar. What would 
sufficiently explain the absence of mention by Babur of the 
parentage of Gul-rukh and Dil-dar is that his record of the years 
within which the two Beglms were married is not now with the 
Bdbur-ndma. Presumably it has been lost, whether in diary or 
narrative form, in the lacuna of 914-25 AH. (1508-19 AD.). Gul- 
rukh appears to have belonged to the family of Begchlk Mughuls 
described by Haidar Mlrza 1 ; her brothers are styled Mlrza; she 
was of good but not royal birth. Dil-dar’s case is less simple. 
Nothing in her daughter Gul-badan’s book suggests that she and 
her children were other than of the highest rank ; numerous 
details and shades of expression show their ease of equality with 
royal personages. It is consistent with Gul-badan’s method of 
enumerating her father’s wives that she should not state her own 
mother’s descent; she states it of none of her “mothers”. There 
is this interest in trying to trace Dil-dar’s parentage, that she 
may have been the third daughter of SI. Mahmud Mlrza and 
Pasha Beglm, and a daughter of hers may have been the mother of 

* Tarikh - i - rash idt trs. Ney Elias and Ross p. 30S. 



Salima Sultan Beglm who was given in marriage by Humayun 
to Bairam Khan, later was married by Akbar, and was a woman 
of charm and literary accomplishments. Later historians, Abu’l- 
fazl amongst their number, say that Salima’s mother was a 
daughter of Babur’s wife Salha Sultan Beglm, and vary that 
daughter’s name as Gul-rang-rukh-barg or -‘izar (the last form 
being an equivalent of chihra, face). As there cannot have been 
a wife with her daughter growing up in Babur’s household, who 
does not appear in some way in Gul-badan’s chronicle, and as 
Salima’s descent from Babur need not be questioned, the knot is 
most readily loosened by surmising that “Salha” is the real name 
of Gul-badan’s “Dildar”. Instances of double names are frequent, 
e g* Mahlm, Mah-chlcham, Oara-guz, Aq, (My Moon, My Moon 
sister, Black-eyed, Fair). “Heart-holding” (Dil-dar) sounds like 
a home-name of affection. It is the Mddsir-i-rahimi which gives 
Salha as the name of Babur’s wife, Pasha’s third daughter. Its 
author maybe wrong,writing so late as he did(i025AH.-i6i6AD.), 
or may have been unaware that Salha was (if she were) known as 
Dil-dar. It would not war against seeming facts to take Pashas 
third daughter to be Babur’s wife Dil-dar, and Dil-dar’s daughter 
Gul-chihra to be Salima’s mother. Gul-chihra was born in about 
1 5*6 ad., married to Tukhta-bugha in 15 30 AD., widowed In dr. 
1533 AD., might have remarried with Nuru’d-din Chaqaniani 
(Sayyid Amir), and in 945 AH. might have borne him Salima; she 
'vas married in 1547 AD. (954 AH.) to ‘Abbas Sultan Auzbeg . 1 
Two matters, neither having much weight, make against taking 
F)il-dar to be a Miran-shahi ; the first being that the anonymous 
annotator who added to the archetype of Kehr’s Codex what is 
entered in Appendix L .-On Mahlm's adoption of Hlnd-dl, styles 
her Dil-dar Aghacha; he, however, may have known no more 
than others knew of her descent ; the second, that Mahlm forcibly 
took Dil-dar’s child Hind-al to rear ; she was the older wife and 
the mother of the heir, but could she have taken the upper hand 
over a Mlran-shahl? A circumstance complicating the question 
°f Salima’s maternal descent is, that historians searching the 
Babnr-nama or its Persian translation the W’aqi'at-i-bdbini for 
information about the three daughters of Mahmud Mlrdn-shdhi 

1 Bio. App. s.n. Gul-chihra. 
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and Pasha Baharlu Turkman , would find an incomplete record, 
one in which the husbands of the first and second daughters are 
mentioned and nothing is said about the third who was Babur’s 
wife and the grandmother of Salima. Babur himself appears to 
have left the record as it is, meaning to fill it in later; presumably 
he waited for the names of the elder two sisters to complete his 

details of the three. In the Haidarabad Codex, which there is 
good ground for supposing a copy of his original manuscript, 
about three lines are left blank (f. 27) as if awaiting information; 
in most manuscripts, however, this indication of intention is 
destroyed by running the defective passage on to join the next 
sentence. Some chance remark of a less well-known writer, 
may clear up the obscurity and show that Salha was Dil-dar. 

Mahlm’s case seems one having a different cause for silence 
about her parentage. When she was married in Herat, shortly 
after the death of SI. Husain Mlrza, Babur had neither wife nor 
child. What Abu’l-fazl tells about her is vague ; her father’s name 
is not told ; she is said to have belonged to a noble Khurasan 
family, to have been related ( nisbat-i-khwesh) to SI. Husain 
Mlrza and to have traced her descent to Shaikh Ahmad of Jam. 
If her birth had been high, even though not royal, it is strange 
that it is not stated by Babur when he records the birth of her 
son Humayun, incidentally by Gul-badan, or more precisely by 
Abu’l-fazl. Her brothers belonged to Khost, and to judge from a 
considerable number of small records, seem to have been quiet, 
un warlike Khwajas. Her marriage took place in a year of which 
a full record survives ; it is one in the composed narrative, not 
in the diary. In the following year, this also being one included 
in the composed narrative, Babur writes of his meeting with 
Ma'suma Miran-shahi in Herat, of their mutual attraction, and 
of their marriage. If the marriage with Humayun’s mother had 
been an equal alliance, it would agree with Babur’s custom to 
mention its occurrence, and to give particulars about Mahim’s 
descent.* 

1 The story of the later uprisings against MahTm’s son Humayun by his brothers, 
by Muhamitmd-izarntin Jnti-garft and others of the same royal blood, and this in 
spite of Humayun’s being his fathers nominated successor, stirs surmise as to whether 
the rebels were not tempted by more than his defects of character to disregard hi.; 
claim to supremacy; perhaps pride of higher maternal descent, this particularly 
amongst the Babqara group, may have deepened a disregard created by antagonisms 
of temperament. 
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z. Mr. William Ershines estimate of Babur . 

“ Zahlru’d-dln Muhammad Babur was undoubtedly one of the 
most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most eminent 
and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic throne. 
He is represented as having been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his bodily 
strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap from one pinnacle 
to another of the pinnacled ramparts used in the East, in his 
double-soled boots; and that he even frequently took a man 
under each arm and went leaping along the rampart from one of 
the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early trained 
to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, 
the powers of his mind received full development. He ascended 
the throne at the age of twelve, and before he had attained his 
twentieth year, had shared every variety of fortune ; he had not 
°nly been the ruler of subject provinces but had been in thraldom 
to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti¬ 
ment of his heart; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as 
a conqueror and deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and 
forced to lurk in the deserts and mountains of Farghana as 
a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him strong feelings of affection for his early friends and early 
enjoyments. * * * He had been taught betimes, by the voice 
°f events that cannot lie, that he was a man dependent on the 
kindness and fidelity of other men ; and, in his dangers and 
escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of 
an association. * * * The native benevolence and gaiety of his 
disposition seems ever to overflow on all around him; * * * of his 
companions in arms he speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier. 

* * Ambitious he was and fond of conquest and glory in all 
*ts shapes; the enterprise in which he was for a season engaged, 
seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were 
exerted to bring it to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was 
not broken by discomfiture, and few who have achieved such 
Slorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive 
defeats. I lis personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life. Upon the whole, if we revie w with impartiality the history 
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of Asia, we find few princes entitled to rank higher than Babur 
in genius and accomplishments. * * * In activity of mind, in 
the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly 
and social virtues, in his love of letters and his success in the 
cultivation of them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him.” 


The End. 



[APPENDICES TO TPIE HINDUSTAN 
SECTION.] 

M.—ON THE TERM BAHRI QUTAS. 

1 HAT the term bahrl quids is interpreted by Meninski, Erskine, 
and de Courteille in senses so widely differing as equus mari- 
tirnus , mountain-cow, and bocuf vert de mer is due, no doubt, to 
their writing when the quids , the yak, was less well known than 
it now is. 

The word quids represents both the yak itself and its neck- 
tassel and tail. Hence Meninski explains it by nodus fim- 
briutus ex cauda seu crinibus equi maritimi. His “sea-horse” 
appears to render bahrt quids, and is explicable by the circum¬ 
stance that the same purposes are served by horse-tails and by 
yak-tails and tassels, namely, with both, standards are fashioned, 
horse-equipage is ornamented or perhaps furnished with fly 
flappers, and the ordinary hand-fly-flappers are made, i.e, the 
ckoivries of Anglo-India. 

Erskine’s “mountain-cow” (. Memoirs p.317) may well be due 
to his munshts giving the yak an alternative name, viz, Kosh - 
gau (Vigne) or Khdsh-gau (Ney Elias), which appears to mean 
fountain-cow (cattle, oxen). 1 

De Courteille’s Dictionary p.422, explains quids (quids) as bocuf 

r 'iarin ( bahrt quids) and his Mcmoires ii, 19r, renders Babur’s 

bahrl quids by beruf vert de mer (f. 276, p.490 and 11.8). 

flie term bahrl quids could be interpreted with more confidence 

one knew where the seemingly Arabic-TurkI compound 

°riginated. 2 Babur uses it in Hindustan where the neck-tassel 

1 Vignc’s Travels in Kashmir ii, 277-S ; Tankh-i-rash: ti trs., p. 302 and n. and 
P- 406 and note. 

. 2 tt is not likely to be one heard current in Hindustan, any more than is Babur’s 
r - his tjuiatnutf us a name of a biid (Index r. n. ) ; both com to b “ U>. h-v, • !. - 
ma y be traced or known as he uses them in some ancient dictionary or book o! 
vcl * originating outside Hindustan. 
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and the tail of the domestic yi Ik are articles of commerce, and 

where, as also probably in Kabul, he will have known of the 

same class of yak as a saddle-animal and as a beast of burden into 
Kashmir and other border-lands of sufficient altitude to allow 
its survival. A part of its wide Central Asian habitat abutting 
on Kashmir is Little Tibet, through which flows the upper Indus 
and in which tame yak are largely bred, Skardo being a place 
specially mentioned by travellers as having them plentifully. 
This suggests that the term bahrl qutas is due to the great 
river ( bahr ) and that those of which Babur wrote in Hindustan 
were from Little Tibet and its great river. But bahrl may 
apply to another region where also the domestic yak abounds, 
that of the great lakes, inland seas such as Pangong, whence the 
yak comes and goes between eg. Yarkand and the Hindustan 
border. 

The second suggestion, vis. that “ bahrl qutas ” refers to the 
habitat of the domestic yak in lake and marsh lands of high 
altitude (the wild yak also but, as Tibetan, it is less likely to be 
concerned here) has support in Dozy’s account of the bahrl 
falcon, a bird mentioned also by Abu’l-fazl amongst sporting 
birds (Ayln-i-akbarl, Blochmann’s trs. p.295):—“ Bahrl, e spice 
de faucort le nteilleur pour les oiseaux de marais. Ce rcnscign- 
ment explique peut-etre Vorigine du mot. Marguerite cn donne 
la inane etymologie que Tashmcnd et le Pere Guagix. Selon hit 
cc faucon aurait dte appcle ainsi parce qii /1 vient de. Vautre cote 
de la mer } mats peut-etre deriva-t-il de bahri dans le sens de 
marais , jlaque, etangd 

Dr. E. Denison Ross’ Polyglot List of Birds (.Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ii, 289) gives to the Qard Qlrghdwal 
(Black pheasant) the synonym “Sea-pheasant”, this being the 
literal translation of its Chinese name, and quotes from the 
Manchu-Chinese “Mirror” the remark that this is a black 
pheasant but called “ sea-pheasant ” to distinguish it from other 
black ones. 

It may be observed that Babur writes of the yak once only 
and then of the bahri qutas so that there is no warrant from him 
for taking the term to apply to the wild yak. His cousin and 
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contemporary Haidar Mlrza, however, mentions the wild yak 
twice and simply as the wild qutas. 

The following are random gleanings cibout “ bahri" and 

the yak :— 

(0 An instance of the use of the Persian equivalent daryd'i 
of bahri, sea-borne or over-sea, is found in the Akbar-nama (Bib. 
fnd. ed. ii, 216) where the African elephant is described as fil- 
i-daryd'i. 

(2) In Egypt the word bahri has acquired the sense of 
northern, presumably referring to what lies or is borne across its 
northern sea, the Mediterranean. 

( 3 ) Vigne ( Travels in Kashmir ii, 277—8) warns against 
confounding the quch-qdr i.e. the gigantic moufflon, Pallas* 
Ovis ammon , with the Kosh-gau , the cow of the Kaucasus, i.e. the 
yak. He says, “ Kaucasus {/iodic Hindu-kush) was originally 
h‘°m Kosh, and Kosh is applied occasionally as a prefix, e.g. 
Posh-gau, the yak or ox of the mountain or Kaucasus.” He 
wrote from Skardo in Little Tibet and on the upper Indus. 
He gives the name of the female yak as yak-mo and of the 
half-breeds with common cows as bzch, which class he says is 
common and of “ all colours”. 

(4) Mr. Ney Elias’ notes ( Tdrikh-i-raskidi trs. pp. 302 and 
466) on the qutas are of great interest. He gives the following 
synonymous names for the wild yak, Bos Poephagus, Khdsh-gau , 
the Tibetan yak or Dong. 

( 5 ) Hume and Henderson {Ldhor to Yarkand p. 59) write of 
*he numerous black yfik-hair tents seen round the Pangong Lake, 
°f fine saddle yaks, and of the tame ones as being some white or 
brown but mostly black. 

(6) Olufsen’s Through the Unknown Pamirs (p. If 1 8) speaks 
°f the large numbers of Bos grunniens (yak) domesticated by 
the Kirghiz in the Pamirs. 

( 7 ) Cf. Gazetteer of India s.n. yak. 

($) Shaikh Zain applies the word bahri to the porpoise, when 
Paraphrasing the Babur-ndma f. 2S lb. 

I * 

* 
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N.—NOTES ON A FEW BIRDS. 

In attempting to identify some of the birds of Babur’s lists 
difficulty arises from the variety of names provided by the 
different tongues of the region concerned, and also in some 
cases by the application of one name to differing birds. The 
following random gleanings enlarge and, in part, revise some 
earlier notes and translations of Mr. Erskine’s and my own. 
They are offered as material for the use of those better acquainted 
with bird-lore and with Himalayan dialects. 

a. Concerning the hikha y liija, lucha, huja (f. 135 and f. 2 ySb). 

The nearest word I have found to lukha and its similars is 
iikkh , a florican (Jerdon, ii, 615), but the florican has not the 
chameleon colours of the lukha (var.). As Babur when writing 
in Hindustan, uses such “ book-words ” as Ar. bahrt{qutds) and 
Ar. bu-qalamun (chameleon), it would not be strange if his name 
for the “ lukha ” bird represented Ar. awja , very beautiful, or 
connected with Ar. loh y shining splendour. 

The form kuja is found in Ilminsky’s imprint p.36i ( Mimoires 
ii, 198, koudjeh). 

What is confusing to translators is that (as it now seems to 
me) Babur appears to use the name kabg-i-dari in both passages 
(f. 135 and f. 2 ? 8 b) to represent two birds ; (1) he compares the 
lukha as to size with the kabg-i-dari of the Kabul region, and 
(2) for size and colour with that of Hindustan. But the bird of 
the Western Himalayas known by the name kabg-i-dari is the 
Himalayan snow-cock, Tetraogallus himdlayensis , Turki, aiildr 
and in the Kabul region, chiurtika (f.249, Jerdon, ii, 549 -50) ; 
while the kabg-i-dari (syn. chikor) of Hindustan, whether of 
hill or plain, is one or more of much smaller birds. 

The snow-cock being 28 inches in length, the lukha bird must 
be of this size. Such birds as to size and plumage of changing 
colour are the Lophophori and Trapagons , varieties of which are 
found in places suiting Babur’s account of the lukha . 







It may be noted that the Himalayan snow-cock is still called 
kabg-i-dari in Afghanistan (Jerdon, ii, 55 °) and in Kashmir 
(Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir ii, iS). As its range is up to 
1 8,000 feet, its Persian name describes it correctly whether read 
as “ of the mountains ” (dari), or as “ royal ” {dart) through its 
splendour. 

I add here the following notes of Mr. Erskine’s, which I have 
not quoted already where they occur (cf. f. 135 and f. 2 J%b) :— 
On f. 13S, “ lokheh ” is said to mean hill-chikor. 

On f.278^, to “ lujeh ”, “ The Persian has lukheh .” 

„ to “ kepki durri ”, “The kepki deri , or durri is 
much larger than the common kepk of Persia 
and is peculiar to Khorasan. It is said to be 
a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia 
and Khorasan is the hill-chikor of India/’ 

„ to “ higher up ”, “ The hijeh may be the chikor 
of the plains which Hunter calls bartavelle or 
Greek partridge.” 


The following corrections are needed about my own notes:— 
(0 on f. 135 (p.213) n.7 is wrongly referred ; it belongs to the 
first word, viz, kabg-i-dari , of p. 214 ; (2) on f. 279 (p.496) n.2 
should refer to the second kabg-i-dari. 

Birds called mundl (var, mondl and moon ant). 

Yule writing in Hobson Jobson (p. 5 So) of the “ moonaul" which 
he identifies as Lophophorus Irnpeyanus , queries whether, on 
grounds he gives, the word moonaul is connected etymologically 
With Sanscrit muni , an “ eremite In continuation of his topic, 
l give here the names of other birds called mundl y which I have 
noticed in various ornithological works while turning their pages 
for other information. 

Besides L, Irnpeyanus and Trap agon Ceriornis satyra which 
^ule mentions as called “ moonauT\ there are I. refulgcns , 
Wiindl and G/iur (mountain )-mundl; Trapagon Ceriornis satyra ,, 
called mundl in Nipal; T. C, melanocephalus , called sing 
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(horned )-niundl in the N.W. Himalayas ; T. trivial f ayensis, the 
fer- or cher-munal of the same region, known also as chikor ; 
and Lenva nevicola, the snow-partridge known in Garhwal as 
Quoir- or Qur-mundL Do all these birds behave in such a way 

as to suggest that viundl may imply the individual isolation 
related by Jerdon of L. Impeyanus , “ In the autumnal and winter 
months numbers are generally collected in the same quarter of 
the forest, though often so widely scattered that each bird 
appears to be alone?” My own search amongst vocabularies of 
hill-dialects for the meaning of the word has been unsuccessful, 
spite of the long range mundls in the Himalayas. 

c. Concerning the word chiurtika , chourtka. 

Jerdon’s entry (ii, 549, 554) of the name chourtka as a 
synonym of Tetraogallus himdlaycnsis enables me to fill a gap 
I have left on f. 249 (p.491 and n.6), 1 with the name Himalayan 
snow-cock, and to allow Babur’s statement to be that he, in 
January 1520 AD. when coming down from the Bdd-i-pich pass, 
saw many snow-cocks. The Memoirs (p.282) has “ chikors ”, 
which in India is a synonym for kabg-i-dari ; the Memories 
(ii, 122) has sauterelles , but this meaning of chiurtika does not 
suit wintry January. That month would suit for the descent 
from higher altitudes of snow-cocks. Griffith, a botanist who 
travelled in Afghanistan cir. 1838 AD., saw myriads of deader 
between Qilat-i-ghilzai and Ghazni, but the month was July. 

d. On the qiitdn (f. 142, p. 224; Memoirs , p. 153 ; Memories ii, 3 13). 

Mr. Erskine for qutdn enters khawasil [gold-finch] which he 
will have seen interlined in the Elphinstone Codex (f. 109^) in 
explanation of qutdn. 

Shaikh Effendi (Kunos’ ed., p.139) explains qutdn to be the 
gold-finch, Steiglitz . 

Ilminsky’s qutdn (p.175) is translated by M. de Courteille as 
pdicane and certainly some copies of the 2nd Persian translation 
[Muli. Shiraz Vs p. 90] have hawd sit, pelican. 

The pelican would class better than the small finch with the 

1 My note 6 on p.421 shows my earlier difficulties, due to not knowing (when 
writing it) that kabg-i-dari represents the snow-cock in the Western Himalayas. 
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herons and egrets of Babur’s trio ; it also would appear a more 
likely bird to be caught “ with the cord 

That Babur’s qutan (,hawdsil ) migrated in great numbers is 
however against supposing it to be Pelicanus onocrotatus which 

is seen in India during the winter, because it appears there in 

moderate numbers only, and Blanford with other ornithologists 
states that no western pelican migrates largely into India. 

Perhaps the qutan was Linnaeus’ Pelicanus carbo of which 
one synonym is Carbo comorauus , the cormorant, a bird seen in 
India in large numbers of both the large and small varieties. 
As cormorants are not known to breed in that country, they 
will have migrated in the masses Babur mentions. 

A translation matter falls to mention here :—After saying 
that the aiiqdr (grey heron), qarqara (egret), and qutan 
(cormorant) are taken with the cord, Babur says that this 
method of bird-catching is unique ( bit niih qush tiitmdq ghair 
muqarrar dur ) and describes it. The Persian text omits to 
translate the tiitmdq (by P. giriftan) ; hence Erskine (. Mens . 
P* ! S 3 ) writes, “The last mentioned fowl” (i.c. the qutan) “is 
rare,” notwithstanding Babur’s statement that all three of the 
birds lie names are caught in masses. De Courteille (p, 3 * 3 ) 
writes, as though only of the qutdn, “ ccs dormers toutefois ne se 
prennent qii accidcntclmcnt ,” perhaps led to do so by knowledge 
°f the circumstance that Pelicanus onocrotatus is rare in India. 


O.—NOTES BY HUMAYUN ON SOME 
HINDUSTAN FRUITS. 

The following notes, which may be accepted as made by 
Humayun and in the margin of the archetype of the Elphinstone 
Lodex, are composed in Turk! which differs in diction from his 
father’s but is far closer to that classic model than is that of the 
producer [Jahangir?] of the “Fragments” (Index sail). Various 
circumstances make the notes difficult to decipher verbatim and, 
Unfortunately, when writing in Jan. 1 9 * 7 > 1 am unable to collate 
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with its original in the Advocates Library, the copy I made of 
them in 1910. 

a. On the kadhil , jack-fruit , A rtocarpus integrifolia ( f. 2 S 3 b, p. 5 06; 

Elphinstone MS. f.235^). 1 

The contents of the note are that the strange-looking pumpkin 
(qar\ which is also Ibn Batuta’s word for the fruit), yields 
excellent white juice, that the best fruit grows from the roots of 
the tree, 2 that many such grow in Bengal, and that in Bengal 
and Dihli there grows a kadhil- tree covered with hairs ( Arto - 
carpus hirst it a ?), 

b. On the amnt-phal , mandarin-orange , Citrus aurantium (f. 287, 

p. 512 ; Elphinstone Codex, f.238^, 1.12). 

The interest of this note lies in its reference to Babur. 

A Persian version of it is entered, without indication of what 
it is or of who was its translator, in one of the volumes of 
Mr. Erskine’s manuscript remains, now in the British Museum 
(Add. 26,605, p. 88). Presumably it was made by his Turkish 
munshi for his note in the Memoirs (p.329). 

Various difficulties oppose the translation of the Turk! note ; 
it is written into the text of the Elphinstone Codex in two 
instalments, neither of them in place, the first being interpolated 
in the account of the amil-bid fruit, the second in that of the 
jasun flower ; and there are verbal difficulties also. The Persian 
translation is not literal and in some particulars Mr. Erskine’s 
rendering of this differs from what the Turk! appears to state. 

The note is, tentatively, as follows: 3 —“Hishonoured Majesty 
Firdaus-makan 4 —may God make his proof clear !—did not 

1 By over-sight mention of this note was omitted from my article on the Elphinstone 
Codex (JRAS. 1907, p. 131). 

- Speede’s Indian Hand-book (i, 212) published in 1S4IAI). thus writes, “It is 
a curious circumstance that the finest and most esteemed fruit are produced from the 
roots below the surface of the ground, and are betrayed by the cracking of the earth 
above them, and the effluvia issuing from the fissure ; a high price is given by iich 
natives for fruit s« produced.” 

3 In the margin of the Elphinstone Codex opposite the beginning of the note are 
the words, “ This is a marginal note of Humayun .Padshah's.” 

4 Every Emperor of Hindustan ha; an epithet given him after his death to 
distinguish him, arid prevent the necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. 
Thus Firdaus- via kiln (dwelh r-in-pandiu;; is fiabur’s ; *11 urnuy tin’s is fanmt as/ii- 
y am -> he whose nest is in Heaven ; Muhammad Shah’s Fir da ns - dr a tnj;.: k , he whose 
place of rest is Paradise ; etc. (Erskine). 
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favour the arnrit-phal; x as he considered it insipid, 2 he likened 
it to the mild-flavoured 3 orange and did not make choice of it. 
So much was the mild-flavoured orange despised that if any 
person had disgusted (him) by insipid flattery (?) he used to 
say, ‘ He is like orange-juice.’ ” 4 

“ 1 he arnrit-phal is one of the very good fruits. Though its 
juice is not relishing (? chuchuq)^ it is extremely pleasant-drinking. 
Later on, in my own time, its real merit became known. Its 
tartness may be that of the orange ( naranj ) and lemur 5 

The above passage is followed, in the text of the Klphinstone 
Codex, by Babur’s account of the jasun flower, and into this 
a further instalment of Humayun’s notes is interpolated, having 
opposite its first line the marginal remark, “This extra note, 
seemingly made by Humayun Padshah, the scribe has mistakenly 
written into the text,” Whether its first sentence refer to the 
arnrit-phal or to the arnil-bid must be left for decision to those 
well acquainted with the orange-tribe. It is obscure in my copy 
a nd abbreviated in its Persian translation ; summarized it may 
state that when the fruit is unripe, its acidity is harmful to the 
digestion, but that it is very good when ripe.—The note then 
Continues as below : — 


c Ike kdmila , II. kauhla , the orange . 6 

“ There are in Bengal two other fruits of the acid kind. 
Though the. arnrit-phal be not agreeable, they have resemblance 
to it (?).” 


1 Here Mr. Erskine notes, “ Literally, nectar-fruity probably the mandarin orange, 


by the 


natives called ttaringi. 


M> V *L° r pyriferum- 


The name amrat , or pear, in India is applied to the 
(Spondias mangifa Hurt. Ben.—I). Wallich).” . 


Ir - E. notes also that the note on the arnrit-phal “is not found in either of the 
e ysian translations ”. 

, ( hitch fimdn t Fers. trs. shtn/it bfmaza, perhaps flat, sweet without relish. Babur 

°3 S usc die word, nor have I traced it in a dictionary. 

\ tk&fhuk) savoury, nice-tasting, not acid (Shaw). 

... 'huehut; ndtiiHj cindaq (?) mat'(in aids hint bar kim-ni shirin-l'drlight b: maza 
IMrS** nara *I- sa>r rfjfcfc tur dir nidi. 

6 £ he tt-mu may be Cirrus iimona , which has abundant juice of a mild acid favour. 
hami la and saw. far a are the real oranges (kauhla and saugfara), which are 
ow f ‘ *'• 1816 ad. ) common all over India. Dr. Hunter conjectures that the rnuytara 
av take its name from Cintra, in Portugal. This early mention of it by BAbur and 
l ; n, *yun may be considered as subversive of that supposition. (This description of 
e samtara , vague as it is, applies closer to the Citrus dec urn ana or jampelm us, than 
to any other—D. Wallich.)—Erskine. 
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“ One is the kamila which may be as large as an orange 
(naranj) ; some took it to be a large narangl (orange) but it is 
much pleasanter eating than the narangl and is understood not 
to have the skin of that (fruit).” 

d. The s am tar a , r 

The other is the samtara which is larger than the orange 
(naranj ) but is not tart ; unlike the amrit-phal it is not of poor 
flavour (ham maza) or little relish ( chuchuk ). In short a better 
fruit is not seen. It is good to see, good to eat, good to digest. 
One does not forget it. If it be there, no other fruit is chosen. 
Its peel may be taken off by the hand. However much of the 
fruit be eaten, the heart craves for it again. Its juice does not 
soil the hand at all. Its skin separates easily from its flesh. 
It may be taken during and after food. In Bengal the samtara 
is rare (ghdrib) (or excellent, S aszs): It is understood to grow 
in one village Sanargam (Sonargaon) and even there in a special 
quarter. There seems to be no fruit so entirely good as the 
samtara amongst fruits of its class or, rather, amongst fruits of 
all kinds.”_ 

Corrigendum : —In my note on the turunj bajauri (p. 5 1 1, n. 3) 
for bijaura read bljaurd ; and on p. 5 IO > l- 2 , fox palm read fingers. 

Addendum :— p. 5 JO, 1 . 5 - After yusiinliik add :—“ The natives 
of Hindustan when not wearing their ear-rings, put into the 
large ear-ring holes, slips of the palm-leaf bought in the bazars, 
ready for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer and 
more stately than that of the date.” 


R—REMAKES ON BABUR’S REVENUE 
LIST (fol. 292). 

a. Concerning the date of the List. 

The Revenue List is the last item of Babur’s account of Hindu¬ 
stan and, with that account, is found s.a. 932 AH., manifestly 

1 Ilumayun writes of this fruit as though it were not the sang-tara described by his 
father on f. 287 (p. 5 11 and note). 





too early, (i) because it includes districts and their revenues 
which did not come under Babur’s authority until subdued in 
his Eastern campaigns of 934 and 935 AH., (2) because Babur’s 
statement is that the “ countries ” of the List “ are 7 iow in my 
possession ” (in loco p.520). 

The List appears to be one of revenues realized in 936 or 
937 ah. and not one of assessment or estimated revenue, 
0 ) because Babur’s wording states as a fact that the revenue 
was 52 krurs ; (2) because the Persian heading of the (Persian) 
List is translatable as “ Revenue ( jama ‘) 1 of Hindustan from 
what has so far come under the victorious standards 

L The entry of the List into European Literature. 

Readers of the L. and E. Memoirs of Babur are aware that 
it does not contain the Revenue List (p. 334 )- The omission is 
due to the absence of the List from the Elphinstone Codex and 
Lom the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian translation. Since the Memoirs 
°f Babur was published in 1826 ad., the List has come from the 
Bdbur-ndma into European literature by three channels. 

Of the three the one used earliest is Shaikh Zain’s Tabaqat-i- 
bdburi which is a Persian paraphrase of part of Babur’s Hindustan 
section. This work provided Mr. Erskine with what he placed 
in his History of India (London 1854, i, 540, Appendix D), but 
his manuscript, now B.M. Add. 26,202, is not the best copy 
°f Shaikh Zain’s book, being of far less importance than B.M. 
Or. I999 j [as to which more will be said.] 2 

The second channel is Dr. Uminsky’s imprint of the Turk! 
text (Kasan 1857, p.379), which is translated by the M imoires 
de Baber (Paris 1871, ii, 230). 

1 he third channel is the Haidarabad Codex, in the English 
translation of which [in loco] the List is on p. S 2 L 

Shaikh Zain may have used Babur’s autograph manuscript 
for his paraphrase and with it the Revenue List. His own 
autograph manuscript was copied in 99SAH. (i 589-90 ad.) by 

j de Courteille translated jama 1 in a general sense by fotaiiC instead of in its 

‘ aa Web meal one ot revenue (as here) or o( assessment. 1 lence Professor 1 1 uv>on s 
totality- (iv, 262m). 

The B.M. has a third copv. Or. 5S7Q, which my husband estimates as of little 

^portance. 
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Khwand-amir’s: grandson ‘Abdu’l-lah who may be the scribe 
“ Mir ‘Abdu’l-lah ” of the Aym-i-akbari (Blochmann’s trs. p. 109). 
‘Abdu’l-lah’s transcript (from which a portion is now absent,) 
after having been in Sir Henry Elliot’s possession, has become 
B.M. Or. 1999. It is noticed briefly by Professor Dowson (l.c. 
iv, 288), but he cannot have observed that the “ old, worm-eaten ” 
little volume contains Babur’s Revenue List, since he does not 
refer to it. 


c. Agreement and variation in copies of the List. 

The figures in the two copies (Or. 1999 and Add. 26,202) of 
the Tabaqdt-i-baburi are in close agreement. They differ, how¬ 
ever, from those in the Haidarabad Codex, not only in a negli¬ 
gible unit and a ten of tankas but in having 20,000 more tankas 
from Oudhand Baraich and ^olaksoi tankas more from Trans- 
sutlej. 

The figures In the two copies of the Babur-nama, vie. the 
Haidarabad Codex and the Kehr-Ilmlnsky imprint are not in 
agreement throughout, but are identical in opposition to the 
variants (20,000 t. and 30 /.) mentioned above. As the two are 
independent, being collateral descendants of Babur’s original 
papers, the authority of the Haidarabad Codex in the matter 
of the List is still further enhanced. 


d. Varia. 

(1) The place-names of the List are all traceable, whatever 
their varied forms. About the entry L:knu [or L:knur] and B:ks:r 
[or M:ks:r] a difficulty has been created by its variation in 
manuscripts, not only in the List but where the first name occurs 
s.a. 934 and 935 AH. In the Haidarabad List and in that of 
Or. 1999 L:knur is clearly written and may represent (approxi¬ 
mately) modern Shahabad in Rampur. Erskine and de 
Courteille, however, have taken it to be Lakhnau in Oudh. 
[The distinction of Lakhnaur from Lakhnau in the historical 
narrative is discussed in Appendix T.j 

(2) It may be noted, as of interest, that the name Sarwar is 
an abbreviation of Sarjupfir which means “ other side of Sarju ” 
(Saru, Goghra ; E. and D.’s H. of I. i, 56, n. 4 )- 
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(3) Rup-naraln (Deo or Dev) is mentioned in Ajodhya 
Prasad’s short history of Tirhut and Darbhanga, the Gulzdr- 
i-Bihar (Calcutta 1869, Cap. v, 88) as the 9th of the Brahman 
rulers of Tirhut and as having reigned for 25 years, from 917 to 
94 2 Fasli (?). If the years were Hijrl, 917-42 AH. would be 
1 5 1 1—1535- 1 

(4) Concerning the tanka the following modern description 
is quoted from Mr. R. Shaw’s High Tartary (London 1871, 
p.464) “The tanga" (or tanka) “is a nominal coin, being 
composed of 25 little copper cash, with holes pierced in them 
an d called daheheen . These are strung together and the quantity 
°f them required to make up the value of one of these silver 
ingots” (“ kooroos or yamboo , value nearly £17 ”) “weighs 
a considerable amount. I once sent to get change for a kooroos , 
a nd my servants were obliged to charter a donkey to bring it 
home.” 

( 5 ) The following interesting feature of Shaikh Zain’s 
T a baqdt-i-bdburi has been mentioned to me by my husband :— 
Its author occasionally reproduces Babur’s 1 urkl words instead of 
paraphrasing them in Persian, and does this for the noticeable 
passage in which Babur records his dissatisfied view of Hindustan 
(£290^ in loco p.5iS), prefacing his quotation with the remark 
that it is best and will be nearest to accuracy not to attempt 
translation but to reproduce the Padshah’s own words. The 
main interest of the matter lies in the motive for reproducing the 
ipsissima verba. Was that motive deferential? Did the revelation 
°* feeling and opinion made in the quoted passage clothe it with 
privacy so that Shaikh Zain reserved its perusal from the larger 
Public of Hindustan who might read Persian but not Turk! ? 
Some such motive would explain the insertion untranslated of 
Babur’s letters to Humayun and to Khwaja Kalan which are left 
m Turk! by ‘Abdu’r-rahlm MirzS . 3 

Sir G. A. Grierson, writing in the Indian Antiquary ()uly 1885, p. 187). makes 
pertain changes in Ai'xlhya Prasad’s list of the Brahman rulers of Tirhut, on grounds 
he states. 

. * Index s.n. Babur’s letters. The passage Shaikh Zain quotes is found in Or. 1999 * 
Add. 26,202, f. 661$, Or. 5879, 1. 79 <*- 
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Q.—CONCERNING THE “RAMPUR DIWAN”. 

Pending the wide research work necessary to interpret Babur’s 
Hindustan poems which the Rampur manuscript preserves, the 
following comments, some tentative and open to correction, 

may carry further in making the poems publicly known, what 
Dr. E. Denison Ross has effected by publishing his Facsimile 
of the manuscript. 1 It is legitimate to associate comment on 

the poems with the Bdbar-nditta because many of them are in 

it with their context of narrative ; most, if not all, connect with 
it ; some without it, would be dull and vapid. 

a. An authorized English title. 

The contents of the Rampur MS. are precisely what Babur 
describes sending to four persons some three weeks after the date 
attached to the manuscript, 2 viz. “the Translation and what¬ 
not of poems made on coming to Hindustan” ; 3 and a similar 
description may be meant in the curiously phrased first clause 
of the colophon, but without mention of the Translation (of the 
Wdlidiyyah-risala). 4 Hence, if the poems, including the Trans¬ 
lation, became known as the Hindustan Poems or Poems made in 
Hindustan , such title would be justified by their author’s words. 
Babur does not call the Hindustan poems a diwdn even when, 
as in the above quotation, he speaks of them apart from his 
versified translation of the Tract. In what has come down to 
us of his autobiography, he applies the name Diwdn to poems of 
his own once only, this in 925 AH. (f. 2 37b) when he records 
sending “my diwdn ” to Pulad SI. Auzbeg. 


1 Cf. Index in loco for references to Babur’s metrical work, and for the Facsimile, 

JASB. 1910, Extra Number. 

3 Monday, Rabr II. 15th 935 ah.-— Dec. 27th 1528 ad. At this date Babur had 
just returned from Dhftlpur to Agra (£ 354, p. 635, where in note 1 for Thursday read 
Monday). 

3 Owing to a scribe’s “ skip” from one ylbartldt (was sent) to another at the end 
of the next sentence, the passage is not in the Hai. MS. It is not well given in my 
translation (f. 357/;, p. 642); wlmt stands above is a closer rendering of the full Turki, 
Humdy&ngha tarjuma [u ?] ni-kim Himlustangha kllkvnl attydn as/i&rni yih&riliii 
(Ilminsky p. 462, 1. 4 fr. ft., where however there appears a slight clerical ^rror). 

4 Hesitation about accepting ilu- colophon as unquestionably applying to the whole 
contents of the manuscript is due to its position of close association with one section 
only of the three in the manuscript (cf. post p. lx). 
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b- The contents of the Rampur MS. 

There are three separate items of composition in the manu¬ 
script, marked as distinct from one another by having each its 
ornamented frontispiece, each its scribe’s sign ( mini ) of Finis, 
each its division from its neighbour by a space without entry. 

I He first and second sections bear also the official sign \sa&£\ that 
the copy has been inspected and found correct. 

(0 The first section consists of Babur's metrical translation 

of Khwaja ‘UBaidu’l-lah A hr art's Parental Tract ( Walidnyah - 
r tsdla') ) his prologue in which are his reasons for versifying the 

^ r fict and his epilogue which gives thanks for accomplishing the 
task. It ends with the date 935 (Hai. MS. f. 34 ^)- Beldw this 
are mini and sahh i the latter twice ; they are in the scribe’s hand¬ 
writing, and thus make against supposing that Babur wrote down 
this copy of the Tract or its archetype from which the official 
'?ahh will have been copied. Moreover, spite of bearing two 
v ouchers of being a correct copy, the Translation is emended, in 
a Iar ger script which may be that of the writer of the marginal 
quatrain on the last page of the [Rampur] MS. and there attested 
Hy Shah-i-jahan as Babur’s autograph entry. His also may have 
Heen the now expunged writing on the half-page left empty of 
text at the end of the Tract. Expunged though it be, fragments 

words are visible. 1 

( 2 ) The second section has in its frontispiece an inscription 
^legible (to me) in the Facsimile. It opens with a masnaivi of 
5 1 c °uplets which is followed by a ghazel and numerous poems 
In sev eral measures, down to a triad of rhymed couplets (matla'?), 
^He whole answering to descriptions of a Dhvan without formal 
arran gement After the last couplet are mini and sahh in the 
scribe’s hand-writing, and a blank quarter-page. Mistakes in 
*-His section have been left uncorrected, which supports the view 
that its sahh avouches the accuracy of its archetype and not 
its own. 2 


not * ,al ° XI. and p. 15 (mid-page) of the Facsimile booklet.— The Fncfimik does 
Hie S 10W ^ e . w hole of the marginal quatrain, obviously because for the last page of 
■j) r ^ ani ycript a larger photographic plate was needed than for the vest. W'"h 
,L:' y ^ concurrence a t'liouarraph in which tin doleci is made good. :\ecoiup.mu > 
^Appendix. 

he second section ends on Plate XVII, and p. -X of the bacsimdc booklet. 
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(3) The third section shows no inscription on its frontispiece. 
It opens with the masnawi of eight couplets, found also in the 
Babur-nama (f. 312), one of earlier date than many of the poems 
in the second section. It is followed by three rubdi which 
complete the collection of poems made in Hindustan. A prose 
passage comes next, describing the composition and trans¬ 
position-in-metre of a couplet of 16 feet, with examples in three 
measures, the last of which ends in I.4 of the photograph.— 
While fixing the date of this metrical game, Babur incidentally 
allows that of his Treatise on Prosody to be inferred from the 
following allusive words:—“When going to Sambhal (f.330^) in 
the year (933 AH.) after the conquest of Hindustan (932 All.), two 
years after writing the ‘A rue, I composed a couplet of 16 feet.” 
—From this the date of the Treatise is seen to be 931 AH., some 
two years later th§.n that of the Mubin . The above metrical 
exercise was done about the same time as another concerning 
which a Treatise was written, viz. that mentioned on f.330^, 
when a couplet was transposed into 5°4 measures (Section f, 
p. lxv).—The Facsimile, it will be noticed, shows something 
unusual in the last line of the prose passage on Plate XVIII B, 
where the scattering of the words suggests that the scribe was 
trying to copy page per page. 

The colophon (which begins on 1 . 5 of the photograph) is 
curiously worded, as though the frequent fate of last pages had 
befallen its archetype, that of being mutilated and difficult for 
a scribe to make good; it suggests too that the archetype 
was verse. 1 Its first clause, even if read as Hindustan jcinibi 
4 aeimat qilghdni (i.e. not qilghali, as it can be read), has an 
indirectness unlike Babur’s corresponding “ after coming to 
Hindustan ” (f. 35/£), and is not definite ; (2) bu airdi (these 
were) is not the complement suiting aid duriir (those are) ; 
(3) Babur does not use the form durur in prose ; (4) the undue 
space after durur suggests connection with verse ; (5) there is 
no final verb such as prose needs. The meaning, however, 
may be as follows :—The poems made after resolving on (the) 

1 Needless to say that whatever the history of the manuscript, its value as preserving 
poems of which no oilier copy is known publicly, is untouched. This value would 
be great without the marginal entries on the last page; it finds confirmation in the 
identity of many of the shorter poems with counterparts in the Babur-nama. 
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Hindustan parts (jduibi?) were these I have written down (tahrir 
qildini), and past events are those I have narrated ( taqrlr ) in the 
way that ( ni-chuk kliti) (has been) written in these folios ( auraq ) 
and recorded in those sections ( ajsd ’).—From this it would 
appear that sections of the Babur-natna (f. 3/6b, p. 678) accom¬ 
panies the Hindustan poems to the recipient of the message 
conveyed by the colophon. 

Close under the colophon stands Harara-hu Babur and the date 
Monday, Rabl‘ II. 15th 935 (Monday, December 27th 1528 AD.), 
the whole presumably brought over from the archetype. To the 
question whether a signature in the above form would be copied 
by a scribe, the Elphinstone Codex gives an affirmative answer 
by providing several examples of notes, made by Humayun in 
its archetype, so-signed and brought over either into its margin 
01 interpolated in its text. Some others of Humayun’s notes 
are not so-signed, the scribe merely saying they are Humayun 
Padshah’s.—It makes against taking the above entry of Babur’s 
name to be an autograph signature, (1) that it is enclosed in an 
ornamented border, as indeed is the case wherever it occurs 
throughout the manuscript; (2) that it is followed by the 
scribe’s mint, [See end of following section.] 


c. The marginal entries shown in the photograph. 

The marginal note written length-wise by the side of the text 
is signed by Shah-i-jahan and attests that the rubaii and the 
signature to which it makes reference are in Babur’s autograph 
hand-writing. 11 is note translates as follows:—This quatrain 
and blessed name are in the actual hand-writing of that Majesty 
{an hazrat) Firdaus-makani Babur Padshah Gkazi- —May God 
make his proof clear !—Signed ( Harara-hu ), Shah-i-jahan son 
of Jahangir Padshah son of Akbar Padshah son of Humayun 
Padshah son of Babur Padshah. 1 


Another allograph of Shah-i-jahan s is included in the translation volume (p. xiii) 
?! (jul-badan Bcgam’s Humayun-nama. Ii surprises oni who works habituallv on 
historical wntiup more.nearly contemporary with Babur, in which he is spoken of 
as /■intaus r.ia&i/rj or asOiti-sitem Fn\l.iur-makani and not by (he name useddurin • 
hr C ’t.° r -Stab-i-jahan giving him the two styles <cf. JahOngit >* Mcnttirs tts“ 
"V S j ,??*? famll ' ar Wfc »>'e writings of Shah-i jahan's bibgtiphers will know 
' mi li ’ ua ‘ :lt ,' ’ !f ' ate ' There woul1 >'> no doubt as to the identity of 
W r dS aT I,y Whi£h SbSh-i-jahJn refers to Babur arc used 

also in the epitaph placed by Jahangir at Babur’s tomb (Trs. Note p. 710-71 1). 

‘ [-51 
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The second marginal entry is the curiously placed ru6d% which 
is now the only one on the page, and now has no signature 
attaching to it. It has the character of a personal message to 
the recipient of one of more books having identical contents. 
That these two entries are there while the text seems so clearly 
to be written by a scribe, is open to the explanation that when 
(as said about the colophon, p.lx) the rectangle of text was made 
good from a mutilated archetype, the original margin was placed 
round the rifacimento ? This superposition would explain the 
entries and seal-like circles, discernible against a strong light, on 
the reverse of the margin only, through the rifacimento page. 

The upper edge of the rectangle shows sign that the margin has 

been adjusted to it [so far as one can judge from a photograph]. 
Nothing on the face of the margin hints that the text itself is 
autograph ; the words of the colophon, tahrir qildim {i.e. I have 
written down) cannot hold good against the cumulative testimony 
that a scribe copied the whole manuscript.—The position of the 
last syllable [nt\ of the rub ait shows that the signature below 
the colophon was on the margin before the diagonal couplet of 
the rubSii was written,—therefore when the margin was fitted, 
as it looks to have been fitted, to the rifacimento. If this be the 
order of the two entries [i.e. the small-hand signature and the 
diagonal couplet], Shah-i-jahan’s “blessed name” may repre¬ 
sent the small-hand signature which certainly shows minute 
differences from the writing of the text of the MS. in the name 
Babur (q.v. passim in the Rampur MS.). 

d. The Baburi-khatt (Babur*s script ). 

So early as 91OAII. the year of his conquest of Kabul, Babur 
devised what was probably a variety of nakhsh , and called it the 
Baburi-khatt (f. 144$), a name used later by Haidar Mlrza, 
Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad and ‘Abdu’l-qadir Baddy uni. He writes 
of it again (f. 179) s.a. 91 1 AH. when describing an interview had 
in 912 AH. with one of the Harat Qazls, at which the script was 
discussed, its specialities {mufradat ) exhibited to, and read by the 
Qazi who there and then wrote in it. 1 In what remains to us 

* The Qa^I's rapid acquirement of the mufradat of the script allows the inference 
that few letters only and those of a well-known script were varied .—Mufradat was 
translated by Erskine, de Cuurteilleand myself (f. 357^) as alphabet but reconsideration 
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of the Babur-nama it is not mentioned again till 93 5 AH. (fol. 357^) 
but at some intermediate date Babur made in it a copy of the 
Qoran which he sent to Makka. 1 In 935 AH. (f. 357^) it is 
mentioned in significant association with the despatch to each 
of four persons of a copy of the Translation (of the Wdlidiyyah- 
risala ) and the Hindustan poems, the significance of the associa¬ 
tion being that the simultaneous despatch with these copies 
of specimens of the Baburi-khatt points to its use in the manu¬ 
scripts, and at least in Hind-al’s case, to help given for reading 

novel forms in their text. The above are the only instances 
now found in the Babur-nama of mention of the script. 

The little we have met with—we have made no search — about 
the character of the script comes from the Abiishqd, s.n. sighndq, 
in the following entry : — 

Sighndq her mV ah khatt der Chaghatdida khatt Bdburi ughairi 
kibi hi Babur Mirzd asJVdr'nda kiliir bait 

Khublar khatti nasib'ng bulmdsd Babur ni tang ? 

Bdburi khatti aimds dur khatt sighndqi mu dur ? 2 

The old Osmanli-Turkish prose part of this appears to mean : — 
"Sighndq is a sort of hand-writing, in Chaghatal the Bdburi - 
khatt, and others resembling it, as appears in Babur Mirza’s 
poems. Couplet ” : — 

Without knowing the context of the couplet I make no 
attempt to translate it because its words khatt or khat and 

by the light of more recent informat ion about the Bdburi-khaU leads me to think this 
is wrong because “alphabet” includes every letter.—On f. 35 Jb three items of the 
Bdburi-khaU are specified as despatched with the Hindustan poems, vis. mufraddi, 
qita'idr and sar-t-khatt. Of these the first went to Iiind-al, the third to Kamraru 
and no recipient is named for the second ; all translators have sent the qita'ldr to 
Hind-a 1 but I now think this wrong and that a name has been omitted, probably 
II umay tin’s. 

1 f. 144/;, p. 22S, n. 3. Another interesting matter missing from the Babur-ndma by 
the gap between 914 and 925 Air. is the despatch of an embassy to CzarVassili II l. in 
Moscow, mentioned in Schuyler's Turkislan ii, 394, Appendix IV, Grigoriefs Russian 
Policy m Central Asia. The mission went after “Sultan Babur” had established 
himself in Kabul ; as Babur docs not write of it before his narrative breaks oft 
abruptly in 914 AH. it will have gone after that date. 

I quote from the Veliaminof-Zcrnov edition (p. 2S7) from which de Courteille’s 
plan of work involved extract only; he translates the couplet, giving to khat! the 
double-meanings of script and down of youth (. Dictionnaire Turquc t.n. sigiuuigi). 
The Sangldkh (p. 252) s.n. sighndq has the following as Babur’s : — 

Chit balai khatti nasib'ng bulmasa Babur ni tang? 

Parc khatt % a lmans ur khaU sighndqi mu dur? 
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slghndq lend themselves to the kind of pun ( Ihdni ) • “ which 
consists in the employment of a word or phrase having more 
than one appropriate meaning, whereby the reader is often left 
in doubt as to the real significance of the passage.” 1 The rest of 
the rubd'i may be given [together with the six other quotations 
of Babur’s verse now known only through the Abushqd\ in early 
Tazkiratu 'sh-shu'dra of date earlier than 967 AH. 

The root of the word slghndq will be slq, pressed together, 
crowded, included, etc. ; taking with this notion of compression, 
the explanations feine Schrift of Shaikh Effendi (Kunos) and 
Vambery’s petite dcriture, the Slghnaql and Baburi Scripts are 
allowed to have been what that of the Rampur IMS. is, a small, 
compact, elegant hand-writing.—A town in the Caucasus 
named Slghnakh, “ situee a pen pres a 800 metres d altitude, 
commen^a par ctre une forteresse et u?i lieu de refuge, car telle 
est la signification de son nom tar tare." 2 Slghnaql is given by 
de Courteille (Diet. p. 368) as meaning a place of refuge or 
shelter. 

The Baburl-khatt will be only one of the several hands Babur 
is reputed to have practised ; its description matches it with 
other niceties he took pleasure in, fine distinctions of eye qnd 
ear in measure and music. 

e. Is the Rdmpfir MS. an example of the Baburl-khatt ? 

Though only those well-acquainted with Oriental manuscripts 
dating before 910 AH. (1504 ad.) can judge whether novelties 
appear in the script of the Rampur MS. and this particularly 
in its head-lines, there are certain grounds for thinking that 
though the manuscript be not Babur’s autograph, it may be in 
his script and the work of a specially trained scribe. 

I set these grounds down because although the signs of a 
scribe’s work on the manuscript seem clear, it is “ locally ” held to 
be Babur’s autograph. Has a tradition of its being in the Baburi - 
khatt glided into its being in the khatt-i-Baburi Several circum¬ 
stances suggest that it may be written in the Baburl-khatt *— 
(1) the script is specially associated with the four transcripts 

1 Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry i, 113 and ii, 1 37. 

2 Uidus' A 'Asic Jtussc p. 23S. 
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of the Hindustan poems (f. 35 yb), for though many letters 
must have gone to his sons, some indeed are mentioned in the 
Babur-nama, it is only with the poems that specimens of it are 
recorded assent; (2) another matter shows his personal interest 
in the arrangement of manuscripts, namely, that as he himself 
about a month after the four books had gone off, made a new 
ruler, particularly on account of the head-lines of the Translation, 
it may be inferred that he had made or had adopted the one 
he superseded, and that his plan of arranging the poems was the 
model for copyists; the Rampur MS. bearing, in the Translation 
section, corrections which may be his own, bears also a date 
earlier than that at which the four gifts started ; it has its head¬ 
lines ill-arranged and has throughout 13'lines to the page ; his 
new ruler had 11 ; (3) perhaps the words tcihrir qilditn used in 
the colophon of the Rampur MS. should be read with their full 
connotation of careful and elegant writing, or, put modestly, as 
saying, “ I wrote down in my best manner,” which for poems is 
likely to be in the Bdburi-khatt. 1 

Perhaps an example of Babur’s script exists in the colophon, 
if not in the whole of the Mubin manuscript once owned by 
Benzine, by him used for his ChrestomatJiie Turque , and described 
by him as “unique . If this be the actual manuscript Babur 
sent into Ma wara’u’n-nahr (presumably to Khwaja Ahrari’s 
family), its colophon which is a personal message addressed to 
the recipients, is likely to be autograph. 

f. Metrical amusements. 

(0 Of two instances of metrical amusements belongingto the 
end of 933 AM. and seeming to have been the distractions of 
illness, one is a simple transposition “ in the fashion of the 
circles ” ( dawa'ir ) into three measures (Rampur MS. Facsimile, 
1 late XVIII and p. 22); the other is difficult because of the high 
number of 504 into which Babur says (f. 330 b) he cut up the 
following couplet:— 

Gils u qdsh u soz u til ml mu di ? 

Qad u khadd u saj u bilini mu di ? 

On this same tahrir qilditn may perhaps rest the opinion that the Rampur MS. is 
autograph. r 
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All manuscripts agree in having 5°4> and Babur wrote a tract 
(. risala ) upon the transpositions. 1 None of the modern treatises 
on Oriental Prosody allow a number so high to be practicable, 
but Maulana SaifI of Bukhara, of Babur’s own time (f. i8o£) 
makes 504 seem even moderate, since after giving much detail 
about ruba'i measures, he observes, ‘'Some say there are 10,000” 

(. Aruz-i-Saifi , Ranking’s trs. p. 122). Presumably similar possi¬ 
bilities were open for the couplet in question. It looks like one 
made for the game, asks two foolish questions and gives no 
reply, lends itself to poetic license, and, if permutation of words 
have part in such a game, allows much without change of sense. 

Was Babur’s cessation of effort at 504 capricious or enforced by 
the exhaustion of possible changes? Is the arithmetical state¬ 
ment 9x8x7 = 504 the formula of the practicable permu¬ 
tations ? 

(2) To improvise verse having a given rhyme and topic must 
have demanded quick wits and much practice. Babur gives at 
least one example of it (f. 252^) but Jahangir gives a fuller and 
more interesting one, not only because a ruba'i of Babur’s was the 
model but from the circumstances of the game : 2 — It was in 
1024 AH. (1615 AD.) that a letter reached him from Ma wara’u’n- 
nahr written by Khwaja Hashim Naqsh-bandi [who by the story 
is shown to have been of Ahrarl’s line], and recounting the 
long devotion of his family to Jahangir’s ancestors. He sent 
gifts and enclosed in his letter a copy of one of Babur’s quatrains 
which he said Hazrat Firdaus-makanI had written for Hazrat 
Khwajagi (Ahrarl’s eldest son; f. 3 6 b f p. 62 n. 2). Jahangir 
quotes a final hemistich only, “ Khwajagira maridctim , Khiva - 
jaglra banda'im ,” and thereafter made an impromptu verse upon 
the one sent to him. 

A curious thing is that the line he quotes is not part of the 
quatrain he answered, but belongs to another not appropriate for 
a message between darwesh and pddshah , though likely to have 
been sent by Babur to Khwajagi. I will quote both because 

: I have found no further mention of the tract; it may be noted however that whereas 
Babur calls his Treatise on Prosody (written in 931 AH.) the ‘Aruz y Abu’l-fa/.l writes 
of a Afufassal , a suitable name for 504 details of transposition. 

2 Jiizuk-i-jakangir lith.ed. p. 140: and Memoirs of Jahangir trs. i, 304. [In both 
books the passage requires amending.] 




the matter will come up again for who works on the Hindustan 
poems. 1 

(1) The quatrain from the Hindustan Poems is :— 

Dar Ziawdi nafs gumrah ‘unir zdP karddim \kanddim P] ; 
Pesh ahl-i-alldh az afal-i-khud sharmanddim; 

Yak nazr bd mukhlasdn-i-khasta-dil farmd ki via 
KZnvajaglrd mdnddzm u Khwajagira banddim . 

(2) That from the Akbar-nama is :— 

Darweshdnrd agarcha nah az khweshdnim , 

Lck az dil u jdn mdtaqid eshdnim ; 

Dur ast inagiTi sZiaZii az darweshi , 

SZidhtm wall banda-i-darzues Jiduim. 

The greater suitability of the second is seen from Jahangir’s 
answering impromptu for which by sense and rhyme it sets the 
model; the meaning, however, of the fourth line in each may be 
identical, namely, “ I remain the ruler but am the servant of the 
darwesk Jahangir’s impromptu is as follows :— 

Ai dnki mar a mihr-i-tu bcsZi az besh ast , 

Az daulatydd-i-lmdat dl darwesZi ast; 

CZiandanki } z muzhdaZidt dilant sZiad sZiavad 
SZiadtm az dnki latif az Ziadd besZi ast . 

He then called on those who had a turn for verse to “speak 
one ” i.e. to improvise on his own ; it was done as follows :— 

Ddrim agarcZia sZiaghal-i-sZidZii dar pesZi, 

Har laZiza kunim ydd-i-darivesJuin besZi ; 

Gar sZidd sZiavad 'z md dil-i-yak darwesZi } 

Aura shumarim Ziasil-i-sZidZii khwesh. 


R—CHANDIRI AND GUALIAR 

The courtesy of the Government of India enables me to re¬ 
produce from the ArcZueological Survey Reports of 1871, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s plans of Chandirl and Guallar, which 
illustrate Babur’s narrative on f-333, p.592, and f.340, p.607. 

1 Ram pur MS. Facsimile Plate XIV and p. 16, verse 3; Akbar-nama trs. i, 279, and 
lith. ed. p. 91. 
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S.—CONCERNING THE BABUR-NAMA 
DATING OF 935 ah. 

The dating of the diary of 935 AH. (f. 339 et scqi) is several times 
in opposition to what may be distinguished as the “ book-rule ” 
that the 12 lunar months of the Hijra year alternate in length 
between 30 and 29 days (intercalary years excepted), and that 
Muharram starts the alternation with 30 days. An early book 
stating the rule is Gladwin’s Be?igalRevenue Accounts ; a recent 
one, Ranking’s ed. of Platts’ Persian Grammar . 

As to what day of the week was the initial day of some of the 
months in 935 AH. Babur’s days differ from Wiistenfeld’s who 
gives the full list of twelve, and from Cunningham’s single one of 
Muharram 1 st. 

It seems worth while to draw attention to the flexibility, 
within limits, of Babur’s dating, [not with the object of adversely 
criticizing a rigid and convenient rule for common use, but as 
supplementary to that rule from a somewhat special source], 
because he was careful and observant, his dating was con¬ 
temporary, his record, as being de die in diem , provides a check 
of consecutive narrative on his dates, which, moreover, are all held 
together by the external fixtures of Feasts and by the marked 
recurrence of Fridays observed. Few such writings as the Babur- 
nama diaries appear to be available for showing variation within 
a year’s limit. 

In 935 AH. Babur enters few full dates, i.e. days of the week 
and month. Often he gives only the day of the week, the safest, 
however, in a diary. He is precise in saying at what time of 
the night or the day an action was done; this is useful not only 
as helping to get over difficulties caused by minor losses of 
text, but in the more general matter of the transference of 
a Hijra night-and-day which begins after sunset, to its Julian 
equivalent, of a day-and-night which begins at 12 a.m. This 
sometimes difficult transference affords a probable explanation 
of a good number of the discrepant dates found in Oriental- 
Occidental books. 

two matters of difference between the Babur-nama dating 
and that of some European calendars are as follows ; —- 


S.—CONCERNING THE BABUR-NAMA DATING OF 935A.H. lxxi 

a. Discrepancy as to the day of the week on which Muh. 933 AU. 

began. 

This discrepancy is not a trivial matter when a year’s diary 
is concerned. The record of Muh. 1st and 2nd is missing from 
the Bdbur-nama ; Friday the 3rd day of Muharram is the first 
day specified ; the 1st was a Wednesday therefore. Erskine 
accepted this day ; Cunningham and Wustenfeld give Tuesday. 
On three grounds Wednesday seems right—at any rate at that 
period and place :—(1) The second Friday in Muharram was 
‘Ashur, the 10th (f. 240); (2) Wednesday is in serial order if 
reckoning be made from the last surviving date of 934AH. with 
due allowance of an intercalary day to Zu’l-hijja (Gladwin), 
tx. from Thursday Rajab 12th (April 2nd 1528 AD. f.339, p.602); 

(3) Wednesday is supported by the daily record of far into the 
year. 

b. Variation in the length of the months of 935 AH. 

There is singular variation between the Bdbur-nama and 
Wiistenfeld’s Tables , both as to the day of the week on which 
months began, and as to the length of some months. This 
variation is shown in the following table, where asterisks mark 
agreement as to the days of the week, and the capital letters, 
quoted from W.’s 2 ables y denote A, Sunday ; B, Tuesday, etc. 
(the bracketed names being of my entry). 

Bdbur-ndma . Wustenfeld. 


Muharram . 

Days. 

• 29 

Wednesday 

Days. 

30 

C (Tuesday). 

Safar . . . 

. 30 

Thursday * 

29 

E (Thursday).* 

Rabr I. . . 

• 30 

Saturday 

30 

F (Friday). 

» II.. • 

• 29 

Monday 

29 

A (Sunday). 

Jumada I. . 

• 30 

Tuesday 

30 

B (Monday). 

„ II. . 

• 29 

Thursday 

29 

D (Wednesday). 

Rajab. . . 

• 29 

Friday 

30 

E (Thursday)" 

Sha'ban . . 

• 30 

Saturday * 

' 29 

G (Saturday).* 

Ramzan . 

• 29 

Monday 

30 

A (Sunday). 

Shawwal. . 

• 3 ° 

Tuesday * 

29 

C (Tuesday).* 

Zu’l-qa‘da . 

. 29 

Thursday 

30 

D (Wednesday). 

Zu’l-hijja 

• 30 

Friday * 

29 

T (Friday).* * 
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The table shows that notwithstanding the discrepancy dis¬ 
cussed in section a , of Babur’s making 935 API. begin on a 
Wednesday, and Wustenfeld on a Tuesday, the-two authorities 
agree as to the initial week-day of four months out of twelve, • 
viz, Safar, Sha'ban, Shawwal and Zu’l-hijja. 

Again :—In eight of the months the Babur-nama reverses 
the “book-rule” of alternative Muharram 30days, Safar 29 days 
et seq, by giving Muharram 29, Safar 30. (This is seen readily 
by following the initial days of the week.) Again :—these eight 
months are in pairs having respectively 29 and 30 days, and the 
year’s total is 3 ^ 4 -—Four months follow the fixed rule, i.e. as 
though the year had begun Muh. 30 days, Safar 29 days— 
namely, the two months of Rabf and the two of Jnmada.— 
Ramzan to which under “ book-rule ” 30 days are due, had 
29 days, because, as Babur records, the Moon was seen on the 
29th.—In the other three instances of the reversed 30 and 29, 
one thing is common, viz. Muharram, Rajab, Zu’l-qa‘da (as also 
Zu’l-hijja) are “honoured” months.—It would be interesting if 
some expert in this Musalman matter would give the reasons 
dictating the changes from rule noted above as occurrine in 
935 AH. 

c, Varia. 

(1) On f.367 Saturday is entered as the 1st day of Sha'ban 
and Wednesday as the 4th, but on f.368^ stands Wednesday 5th, 
as suits the serial dating. If the mistake be not a mere slip, it 
may be due to confusion of hours, the ceremony chronicled 
being accomplished on the eve of the 5th, Anglic^, after sunset 
on the 4th. 

(2) A fragment only survives of the record of Zu’l-hijja 
935 All. It contains a date, Thursday 7th, and mentions a Feast 
which will be that of the ‘fdu l-kabir on the 10th (Sunday). 
Working on from this to the first-mentioned day of 936 All. viz, 
l uesday, Muharram 3rd, the month (which is the second of a pair 
having 29 and 30 days) is seen to have 30 days and so to fit on 
to 93 < 5 AH. The series is Sunday 10th, 17th, 24th (Sat. 30th) 
Sunday 1st, Tuesday 3rd. 
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Two clerical errors of mine in dates connecting with this 
Appendix are corrected here:—(i) On p.614 n. 5 , for Oct. 2nd 
read Oct. 3rd ; (2) on p. 619 penultimate line of the text, for 
Nov. 28th read Nov. 8th. 


T.—ON L:KNU (LAKHNAU) AND L:KNUE 
(LAKHNUR, NOW SHAHABAD IN 
RAMPUR). 

ONE or other of the above-mentioned names occurs eight times 
in the Babur-ncinia ( s.a . 932, 934,935 AH.), some instances being 
shown by their context to represent Lakhnau in Oudh, others 
inferentially and by the verbal agreement of the Haidarabad 
Codex and Kehr’s Codex to stand for Lakhnur (now Shahabad 
in Rampur). It is necessary to reconsider the identification of 
those not decided by their context, both because there is so 
much variation in the copies of the ‘Abdu’r-rahlm Persian trans¬ 
lation that they give no verbal help, and because Mr. Erskine 
and M. de Courteille are in agreement about them and took the 
whole eight to represent Lakhnau. This they did on different 
grounds, but in each case their agreement has behind it a defective 
textual basis.— Mr. Erskine, as is well known, translated the 
‘Abdu’r-rahlm Persian text without access to the original TurkI 
but, if lie had had the Elphinstone Codex when translating, 
it would have given him no help because all the eight instances 
occur on folios not preserved by that codex. His only sources 
were not-first-rate Persian MSS. in which he found casual 
variation from terminal nu to nfa\ which latter form may have 
been read by him as nuu. (whence perhaps the old Anglo-Indian 
transliteration he uses, Luknow). 1 —M. de Courteille’s position 
is different ; his uniform Lakhnau obeyed the same uniformity 
in his source the Kasiin Imprint, and would appear to him the 


1 Cf. Index s.n. Dalrnau and Bangaimau for the termination in double u. 
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more assured for the concurrence of the Memoirs. His textual 
basis, however, for these words is llminsky’s and not Kehr’s. 
No doubt the uniform Lakhnu or the Kasan Imprint is the 
result of Dr. Ilminsky’s uncertainty as to the accuracy of his 
single Turk! archetype [Kehr’s MS.], and also of his acceptance of 
Mr. Erskine’s uniform LuknowJ —Since the Haidarabad Codex 
became available and its collation with Kehr’s Codex has been 
made, a better basis for distinguishing between the Lrknu and 
Lrknur of the Persian MSS. has been obtained. 2 The results of 
the collation are entered in the following table, together with 
what is found in the Kasan Imprint and the Memoirs. [N.B. The 
two sets of bracketed instances refer each to one place ; the 
asterisks show where Ilminsky varies from Kehr.] 




Hai. MS. 

Kehfs MS. 

Kasan Imprint. 

Memoirs. 

r. 

1 f. 278(5 . 

. Lrknur . 

Lrknu . 

Lrknu, p. 361 . 

Luknow. 

2. 

If. 338 . 

Lrknu 

• D • • 

„ p. 437 • • 

tf 

3 . 

f. 2923 . 

. Lrknur . 

. Lrknur. . 

„ p- 379*. . 

not entered. 

4 - 

f. 329 . 

Lrknur . 

. Lrknur. 

„ p. 362* . . 

Luknow. 

5 . 

f- 334 • 

. Lrknu 

. Lrknu . 

» p- 432* . . 

*> 

6 . 

ff .376 . 

. Lrknu 

. Lrknur. . 

„ P . 486*. . 

f t 

7 . 

j f- 376-5 . 

Lrknur . 

,, 

„ p. 487*. . 

,, 

8 . 

U- 377 * . 

. Lrknu 

• M ' * 

„ P . 488* . . 

,, 


The following notes give some grounds for accepting the 
names as the two Turk! codices agree in giving them :— 

The first and second instances of the above table, those of 
the Hai. Codex f.278^ and f. 338, are shown by their context to 
represent Lakhnau. 

The third (f.292^) is an item of Babur’s Revenue List. The 
TurkI codices are supported by B.M. Or. 1999, which is a direct 
copy of Shaikh Zain’s autograph Tabaqdt-i-bdburi , all three 
having Lrknur. Kehr’s MS. and Or. 1999 are descendants of 
the second degree from the original List; that the Hai. Codex 
is a direct copy is suggested by its pseudo-tabular arrangement 

1 Dr. Ilminsky says of the Leyden & Erskine Memoirs of Babur that it was 
a constant and indispensable help, 

2 My examination of Kehr'.s Codex has been made practicable by the courtesy of 
the Russian Foreign Office in lending it for my use, under the charge of the Librarian 
of the India Office, I)r. F. W. Thomas.— It should be observed that in this Codex 
the Hindustan Section contains the purely TurkI text found in the llaidnrabad Codex 
(cf. JR AS. 1908, p. 78). 
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of the various items.—An important consideration supporting 
L:knur., is that the List is in Persian and may reasonably be 
accepted as the one furnished officially for the Padshah’s 
information when he was writing his account of Hindustan (cf. 
Appendix P, p. liv). This official character disassociates it from 
any such doubtful spelling by the foreign Padshah as cannot 
but suggest itself when the variants of eg. Dalmau and Ban- 
garmau are considered. L:knur is what three persons copying 
independently read in the official List, and so set down that 
careful scribes i.e. Kehr and ‘Abdu’l-lah (App. P) again wrote 
Liknur. 1 —Another circumstance favouring L:knur (Lakhnur) is 
that the place assigned to it in the List is its geographical one 
between Sambhal and Khairabad.—Something for [or perhaps 
against] accepting Lakhnur as the sarkdr of the List may be 
known in local records or traditions. It had been an important 
place, and later on it paid a large revenue to Akbar [as part of 
Sambhal], — It appears to have been worth the attention of 
Biban Jalwani (f. 329).—Another place is associated with L:knur 
in the Revenue List, the forms of which are open to a con¬ 
siderable number of interpretations besides that of Baksar shown 
in loco on p. 521. Only those well acquainted with the United 
Provinces or their bye-gone history can offer useful suggestion 
about it. Maps show a “Madkar” 6m. south of old Lakhnur; 
there are in the United Provinces two Baksars and as many 
other Lakhnurs (none however being so suitable as what is now 
Shahabad). Perhaps in the archives of some old families there 
may be help found to interpret the entry Ltknur u B:ks:r (var.), 
a conjecture the less improbable that the Gazetteer of the 
Province of Oude (ii, 58) mentions a far man of Babur Padshah’s 
dated 1527 AD. and upholding a grant to Shaikh OazTofBllgram. 

The fourth instance (f.329) is fairly confirmed as Lakhnur 
by its context, vis. an officer received the district of Badayun 
from the Padshah and was sent against Biban who had laid 
siege to L:knur on which Badayun bordered.— At the time 
Lakhnau may have been held from Babur by Shaikh Bayazid 

1 It may indicate that the List was not copied by Babur but lay loose with his 
papers, that it is not with the Elphinstone Codex, and is not with the ‘AbduVrahiin 
Persian translation made from a manuscript of that same annotated line 
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Far mil li in conjunction with Aud. Its estates are recorded as 
still in Farmuli possession, that of the widow of “Kala Pahar” 
Fan null.—{See infra .) 

The fifth instance (f. 334 ) connects with Aud (Oudh) because 
royal troops abandoning the place L:knu were those who had 
been sent against Shaikh Bayazld in Aud. 

The remaining three instances (f.376, f.376^ f.377^ appear 
to concern one place, to which Biban and Bayazld were 
rumoured to intend going, which they captured and abandoned. 
As the table of variants shows, Kehr’s MS. reads Lakhnur in 
all three places, the Hai. MS. once only, varying from itself as 
it does in Nos. 1 and 2.—A circumstance supporting Lakhnur 
is that one of the messengers sent to Babur with details of the 
capture was the son of ShahMuh .Diwdna whose record associates 
him rather with Badakhshan, and with Humayun and Sambhal 
[perhaps with Lakhnur itself] than with Babur’s own army.— 
Supplementing my notes on these three instances, much could 
be said in favour of reading Lakhnur, about time and distance 
done by the messengers and by ‘Abdu’l-lah kitdbddr , on his way 
to Sambhal and passing near Lakhnur; much too about the 
various rumours and Babur’s immediate counter-action. But 
to go into it fully would need lengthy treatment which the 
historical unimportance of the little problem appears not to 
demand. Against taking the place to be Lakhnau there are the 
considerations (a) that Lakhnur was the safer harbourage for 
the Rains and less near the westward march of the royal troops 
returning from the battle of the Goghra ; (b) that the fort of 
Lakhnau was the renowned old Machchi-bawan (cf. Gazetteer 
of the Province of Oudc, 3 vols., 1877, ii, 366).—So far as I have 
been able to fit dates and transactions together, there seems no 
reason why the two Afghans should not have gone to Lakhnur, 
have crossed the Ganges near it, dropped down south [perhaps 
even intending to recross at Dalmau] with the intention of 
getting back to the barmulls and Jalwarns perhaps in Sarwar, 
perhaps elsewhere to Bayazid’s brother Ma'ruf. 
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U.—THE INSCRIPTIONS ON BABUR’S 
MOSQUE IN AJODHYA (OUDH). 


Thanks to the kind response made by the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner of Fyzabad to my husband’s enquiry about two 
inscriptions mentioned by several Gazetteers as still existing 
on “ Babur’s Mosque ” in Oudh, I am able to quote copies of 


both. 1 


a . The inscription inside the Mosque is as follows :— 



1. Ba farmuda-L- Shah Babur ki l ddilash 

Band'Ist ta kakh-i-gardun inulaqi\ 

2 . Band kard In niuhbit-i-qudsiydn 

Amlr-i-sdadat-nishan Mir Bdqi 

3. Bavad khair bdqi! cJiii sdl-i-bandisli 

Vydn shud ki gift am,—Buvad khair bdqi (935). 


The translation and explanation of the above, manifestly 
made by a Musalman and as such having special value, are as 
follows :— 2 

1. By the command of the Emperor Babur whose justice is 
an edifice reaching up to the very height of the heavens, 

2. The good-hearted Mir Baqi built this alighting-place of 
angels , - 

3. Bavad khair bdqi! (May this goodness last forever!) 4 

1 Cf. in loco p. 656, n. 3. 

3 A few slight changes in the turn of expressions have been made for clearness sake. 

3 Index s.tt. Mir Baqi of Tashklnt. Perhaps a better epithet for sdc lqt-tiishdH 
than “good-hearted would be one implying his good fortune in being designated 
to build a mosque on the site of the ancient Hindu temple. 

4 There is a play here on BaqI’s name ; perhaps a good wish is expressed for his 
prosperity together /ithone for the long permanence of the sacred building khan 
{khainit ). 
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The year of building it was made clear likewise when I said, 
Buvad khair baqi (= 935 )- 1 

The explanation of this is :— 

1st couplet:—The poet begins by praising the Emperor Babur 
under whose orders the mosque was erected. As justice is the 
(chief) virtue of kings, he naturally compares his (Babur’s) justice 
to a palace reaching up to the very heavens, signifying thereby 
that the fame of that justice had not only spread in the wide 
world but had gone up to the heavens. 

2 nd couplet:—In the second couplet, the poet tells who was 
entrusted with the work o£ % construction. Mir Baqi was evidently 
some nobleman of distinction at Babur’s Court.—The noble 
height, the pure religious atmosphere, and the scrupulous clean¬ 
liness* and neatness of the mosque are beautifully suggested by 
saying that it was to be the abode of angels. 

3rd couplet:—The third couplet begins and ends with the 
expression Buvad khair baqi\ The letters forming it by their 
numerical values represent the number 935, thus :— 

£ = 2, V = 6, d = 4 total 12 

Kh - 600, ai = 10, = 200 „ 810 

B ss 2, a = 1, q — 100, t = IO ,, 113 

Total 935 

The poet indirectly refers to a religious commandment 
(< dictum ?) of the Qorfin that a man’s good deeds live after his 
death, and signifies that this noble mosque is verily such a one. 

b. The inscription outside the Mosque is &s follows : — 




* Presumably the order for building the mosque was given during Babur’s stay in 
Aud (Ajodhya) in 934 ah. at which time he would he impressed by the dignity and 
: metity of the ancient Hindu shrine it (at least iu part) displaced, and like the obedient 
follower of Muhammad he was in intolerance of another Faith, would regard the 
substitution of a temple by a mosque as dutiful and worthy.—The mosque was finished 
in 935 AH. but no mention of its completion is in the B<1 ‘jr-nama. The diary for 
935 AH. has many minor lacuna ; that of the year 934 AH. has lost much matter, 
breaking off before where the account of Aiid might be looked for. 
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1. Ba nam-i-anki dana hast akbar 

Ki khaliq-i-jamla *dlam Id-inakdni 

2. Dnrud Mustafa ba'd az sitdyish 

Ki sanvar-Pambiya' du jahdni 

3. Fasdna dar jahdn Babur qalandar 

Ki shud dar daur giti kamrani* 




The explanation of the above is as follows :— 

In the first couplet the poet praises God, in the second 
Muhammad, in the third Babur.—There is a peculiar literary 
beauty in the use of the word Id-makani In the 1st couplet. 
The author hints that the mosque is meant to be the abode of 
God, although He has no fixed abiding-place.—In the first 
hemistich of the 3rd couplet the poet gives Babur the appellation 
of qalandar , which means a perfect devotee, indifferent to all 
worldly pleasures. In the second hemistich he gives as the reason 
for his being so, that Babur became and was known all the world 
over as a qalandar , because having become Emperor of India 
and having thus reached the summit of worldly success, he had 
nothing to wish for on this earth. 2 

The inscription is incomplete and the above is the plain 
interpretation which can be given to the couplets that are to 
hand. Attempts may be made to read further meaning into 
them but the language would not warrant it, 


V.—BABUR’S GARDENS IN AND NEAR 
KABUL. 

Tiie following particulars about gardens made by Babur in or 
near Kabul, are given in Muhammad Amir of Kaz win’s Padshah - 
ndma (Bib. lnd. ed. p.585, p.588). 

1 The meaning of this couplet is incomplete with011 the couplet that followed it and 
is (now) not legible. 

a Firishta gives a different reason for Babur’s sobriquet of q.ilaw !•/•*. namely, that he 
kept for himself none of the treasure he acquired in Hindustan (Lith. cd. \\ 206). 
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Ten gardens are mentioned as made :—the Shahr-ara (Town- 
adorning) which when Shah-i-jahan first visited Kabul in the 
12th year of his reign .(1048 ai-I. — 1638AP.) contained very fine 
plane-trees Babur had planted, beautiful trees having magnificent 
trunks, 1 — the Char-bagh, — the Bagh-i-jalau-khana, 2 — the 
Aurta-bagh (Middle-garden),—the Saurat-bagh,—the Bagh- 
i-mahtab (Moonlight-garden),—the Bagh-i-ahu-khana (Garden- 
of-the-deer-house),—and three smaller ones. Round these 
gardens rough-cast walls were m^le (renewed ?) by Jahangir 
(ioi6ail). 

The above list does not specify the garden Babur made and 
selected for his burial ; this is described apart ( l.c . p.588) with 
details of its restoration and embellishment by Shah-i-jahan 
the master-builder of his time, as follows :— 

The burial-garden was SOOyards ( < gaz ) long ; its ground was 
in 15 terraces, 30 yards apart (?). On the 15th terrace is the 
tomb of Ruqaiya Sultan Begam 3 ; as a small marble platform 
( chabutra ) had been made near it by Jahangirs command, Shah- 
i-jahan ordered (both) to be enclosed by a marble screen 
three yards high.—Babur’s tomb is on the 14th terrace. In 
accordance with his will, no building was erected over it, but 
Shah-i-jahan built a small marble mosque on the terrace below. 4 
It was begun in the 17th year (of Shah-i-jahan’s reign) and was 
finished in the 19th, after the conquest of Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, at a cost of 30,000 rfipis. It is admirably constructed. 
—From the 12th terrace running-water flows along the line 
( rastd ) of the avenue; 3 but its 12 water-falls, because not 

1 Jahangir who encamped in the Shahr-ara-garden in Safar 1016 ah. (May 1607 ad.) 
says it was made by Babur’s aunt, Abu-sa'id’s daughter Shahr-banft (Rogers and 
Beveridge’s Memoirs of Jahangir i, 106). 

- A jalau-khdna might be where horse-head-gear, bridles and reins are kept, but 
Ayin 60 (A.-i-A.) suggests there may be another interpretation. 

3 She was a daughter of Hind-al, was a grand-daughter therefore of Babur, was 
Akbar's first wife, and brought up Shah-i-jahan. Jahangir mentions that she made 
her fir t pilgrimage to her father’s tomb on the day he made his to Babur’s, Friday 
Safar26th ioi6ah. (June 12th 1607 ad.). She died*"/. 84 on JumSda I. 7th 1035AH. 
(Jan. 23th 1626AD.). Cf. Tuzuk-i-jahdv ; ni y Muh. Hadi’s Supplement lith. ed. 
p.401. 

4 Mr. H. 1 1 . Hayden’s photograph of the mosque shows pinnacles and thus enables 
i'.v comer to be identified in his second of the tomb itself. 

s One of Daniel’s drawings (which I hope to reproduce) illuminates this otherwise 
somewilit obscure passage, by showing the avenue, the borders of running-water and 
the little water-falls,—all reminding of Madeira. 
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constructed with cemented stone, had crumbled away and their 
charm was lost ; orders were given therefore to renew them 
entirely and lastingly, to make a small reservoir below each fall, 
and to finish with Kabul marble the edges of the channel and 
the waterfalls, and the borders of the reservoirs.—And on the 
9 th terrace there was to be a reservoir 11 x 11 yards, bordered 
with Kabul marble, and on the ioth terrace one 15 x 15, and 
at the entrance to the garden another 15x15, also with a marble 
border.—And there was to be a gateway adorned with gilded 
cupolas befitting that place, and beyond (j?esh ) the gateway 
a square station, 1 one side of which should be the garden-wall 
and the other three filled with cells ; that running-water should 
pass through the middle of it, so that the destitute and poor 
people who might gather there should eat their food in those 
cells, sheltered from the hardship of snow and rain. 2 

T chokt, perhaps “shelter” ; seeHobson-Jobson j.;;. 

2 If told with leisurely context, the story of the visits of Babur’s descendants to 
Kabul and of their pilgrimages to his tomb, could hardly fail to interest its readers. 
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